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Prepared  By 

The  Staff  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards* 


Introduction 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  annual  reports  on 
the  status  of  Federal  statistics,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy 
and  Standards  (OFSPS)  since  it  was  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  October  1977. 
The  Office  is  the  successor  to  the  Statistical  Policy 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  which  previously  was  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  governmentwide  statistical  policies  and 
standards.  This  will  be  the  last  annual  report  pre¬ 
pared  prior  to  transfer  of  the  statistical  policy  func¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
required  by  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-51 1). 

The  report  is  intended  to  highlight  important 
developments  in  Federal  statistics  in  1980,  to  draw 
attention  to  activities  planned  for  fiscal  year  1981 
as  a  result  of  Executive  recommendations  and  con¬ 
gressional  actions,  and  to  provide  a  general  over¬ 
view  of  Federal  statistical  programs.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  most  readers  will  find  many  of  the 
crosscutting  issues  sections  as  well  as  a  number  of 
sections  devoted  to  subject  areas  of  interest. 

The  reference  period  for  this  report  has  been 
changed  from  the  calendar  year  used  in  prior  re¬ 
ports  to  the  fiscal  year  to  permit  use  of  materials 
prepared  for  the  newly  instituted  multiyear  plan¬ 
ning  and  budgeting  process.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  dates  cited  in  the  report  refer  to  fiscal 
years. 


♦Milo  B.  Sunderhaut  served  as  general  editor. 
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Since  Federal  statistics  are  the  product  of  a  large 
number  of  agencies  and  a  widely  diverse  set  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  especially  in  the  major  statistical  agencies,  a 
report  of  this  type  will  describe  only  selected 
events.  Nevertheless,  the  report  is  intended  to  give 
a  general  sense  of  important  developments  affect¬ 
ing  Federal  statistics  and  to  draw  attention  to  indi¬ 
vidual  issues  and  events  which  are  expected  to  be 
of  future  signifiance.  The  report  is  not,  however, 
an  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  statistical  programs 
or  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  changes  rela¬ 
tive  to  needs. 

The  overall  outline  of  this  report  is  as  follows; 

General  Issues 

Selected  Crosscutting  Issues 

Statistical  Policy  Coordination  Committee 
User  Access  to  Federal  Data 
Decision  Information  Display  System 
Planning  and  Budget  Process  for  Federal  Statis¬ 
tical  Information  Programs 
Use  of  Statistics  in  Federal  Fund  Allocations 
Mid-Decade  Statistical  Program 
1 980  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
Federal  Committee  on  Statistical  Methodology 
Redesign  of  Household  Surveys 
Long-Term  Care 

Information  Collection  Budget  and  Reports 
Clearance 

Civil  Service  Reform 
International  Statistics 
Statistical  Standards 

Population  Projections  for  Use  In  Federal  Fund 
Allocations 
Industrial  Directory 
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Classification  of  Statistics  on  Segments  of  Busi¬ 
ness 

Occupational  Classification 
Industrial  Classification 
Principal  Statistical  Programs 
Overview 

Agricultural  Statistics 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics 

Education  Statistics 

Energy  Statistics 

Environmental  Statistics 

General  Economic  and  Financial  Statistics 

Health  Statistics 

Housing  and  Construction  Statistics 
Income  Maintenance  Statistics 
International  Economic  Statistics 
Labor  Statistics 
Natural  Resource  Statistics 
Population  Statistics 
Pi'ices  and  Price  Indexes 
Production  and  Distribution  Statistics 
Transportation  Statistics 

Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Requests  for  Statistical 
Agencies 

Summary  of  OFSPS  Activities 
Selected  References 


General  Issues 

In  the  Introduction  to  Federal  Statistics  1979,  it 
was  noted  that  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Congressman  Brooks.  This  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  was  developed  as  a  followup  to  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paper¬ 
work,  was  signed  into  law  in  December  1980.  At 
the  time  this  report  is  being  published,  final  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  into  the  Office  of  Information  and  Reg¬ 
ulatory  Affairs  (OIRA)  which  was  established  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  by  Public 
Law  96-511,  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980. 

As  noted  in  the  balance  of  this  report,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  improvements  in 
Federal  statistics  during  fiscal  year  1980  and  in  the 
first  few  months  of  1981.  In  an  environment  in 
which  overall  governmental  activities  are  being 
questioned  and  a  number  of  activities  are  being 
reduced,  the  Federal  statistical  system  is  also  under 
considerable  pressure  to  achieve  greater  levels  of 
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efficiency  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  policy  purposes.  The  organization  of  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
holds  promise  for  stronger  and  more  effective 
coordination  of  stadstical  programs  with  other  in¬ 
formation  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Concurrently,  a  redirection  of  resources  will  re¬ 
quire  more  selectivity  in  the  choice  of  stadstical 
policy  initiatives.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  impact  on  statistics  of  President 
Reagan’s  programs  to  reduce  governmental  regu¬ 
lation.  In  some  important  cases,  the  Federal  stads¬ 
tical  system  depends  on  regulatory  activities  as  a 
source  of  information.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  statistical  policy  unit  of  OIRA  work  closely 
with  those  involved  in  examining  regulations  to  as¬ 
sure  that  adequate  information  is  collected  to  un¬ 
derstand  social  and  economic  issues  without  creat¬ 
ing  undue  burden  on  respondents. 

The  newly  established  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  will  have  responsibility  for 
reports  clearance  and  paperwork  control,  statistics, 
privacy,  automatic  data  processing,  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  records  management,  and  analysis  of  rules 
and  regulations,  especially  as  they  are  associated 
with  recordkeeping  requirements.  Details  of  the 
office  organizadon  and  relationships  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Statistical  Reporter. 

From  a  general  perspective,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  current  programs  for  improving  data 
access  are  moving  forward  in  an  impressive  man¬ 
ner.  These  include  developing  better  documenta¬ 
tion  for  machine-readable  data  files,  special  efforts 
to  assist  in  disseminating  the  1980  census,  and  the 
development  of  specific  approaches  such  as  the 
Decision  Information  Display  System,  described  in 
a  separate  section  of  this  report.  Improved  access 
to  data  provided  by  the  Federal  statistical  system 
and  disseminadon  of  information  about  available 
statistical  products  will  decrease  the  frequency  of 
near  duplicative  special-purpose  data  collections. 

Improvements  in  efficiency  can  also  be  obtained 
through  greater  use  of  administrative  record  sys¬ 
tems  to  meet  statistical  needs.  As  noted  later  in  this 
report,  a  specific  initiative  is  included  in  the  1981 
and  1982  budgets  for  improving  the  capability  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census  to  use  administrative  records 
as  a  substitute  for  the  mid-decade  census  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  was  authorized  in  1976.  Statistical  use 
of  administrative  records  brings  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  such  records  can  be  accessed  in  a  man- 
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ner  that  avoids  violation  of  privacy  or  confidential¬ 
ity  while,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  useful  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  obtained  by 
duplicate  requests  to  the  public.  As  pressure  grows 
to  reduce  reporting  burden  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  statistical  programs,  it  is  evident  that 
increased  use  of  administrative  records  will  charac¬ 
terize  the  statistical  system.  Therefore,  it  is 
noteworthy  to  draw  attention  to  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Statistical 
Methodology.  This  report  which  is  entitled  Statisti¬ 
cal  Policy  Working  Paper  6 — Report  on  Statistical  Uses 
of  Administrative  Records  is  an  important  first  step  in 
defining  existing  practice  and  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  the  use  of  administrative  record  sys¬ 
tems  for  statistical  purposes. 

Selected  Crosscutting  Issues 

STATISTICAL  POLICY  COORDINATION  COMMITTEE 

The  Statistical  Policy  Coordination  Committee 
(SPCC)  was  established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
12013  dated  October  7,  1977.  The  Committee’s 
mandate  is  broad,  encompassing  the  improvement, 
coordination,  and  development  of  stadstical  policy. 
Under  this  mandate  the  SPCC  continued  over  the 
past  year  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on 
a  number  of  issues  of  importance  to  the  Federal 
statistical  system.  Some  of  these  issues  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year,  while  others  represented 
new  concerns.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  SPCC  is 
undertaken  by  task  forces  and  subcommittees  that 
develop  proposals  and  recommendations  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  full  SPCC.  The  more  important 
SPCC  activities  are  discussed  in  separate  crosscut¬ 
ting  sections  of  this  report. 

During  1980  the  SPCC  approved  the  substance 
of  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Project  for  the  Federal  Statistical  System  re¬ 
lating  to  procedures  for  planning  statistical 
budgets.  The  approach  which  was  adopted  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  multiyear  planning  procedure  to  serve 
as  a  key  ingredient  in  more  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  statistical  programs.  The  procedure  is 
expected  to  improve  the  relevancy  of  Federal  data 
to  national  policy  decisions  and  to  make  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  data  already  produced. 

As  in  1979,  the  SPCC  reviewed  priorities  for  the 
President’s  budget  that  were  recommended  by  the 
SPCC  Subcommittee  on  Social  Statistics  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Eco- 
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nomic  Policy  Group.  Planning  guidelines  were  is¬ 
sued  to  statistical  agencies  on  data  access,  small 
area  data  initiatives,  data  improvements  for  the 
GNP  accounts,  household  economic  and  program 
participation  statistics,  and  redesign  of  household 
surveys. 

The  SPCC  Task  Force  on  Civil  Service  Reform  is 
charged  with  making  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  on 
the  Federal  statistical  system.  The  activities  of  the 
task  force  during  1980  included  the  development 
of  qualification  requirements  and  evaluation  fac¬ 
tors  for  stadstical  positions  and  the  formulation  of 
recommendations  concerning  executive  develop¬ 
ment  programs  for  statisticians. 

The  SPCC  Task  Force  on  Population  Projections 
was  established  to  review  a  proposal  to  establish 
standardized  State  population  projections  for  use 
in  Federal  fund  allocation  programs.  The  funda¬ 
mental  issues  examined  by  the  task  force  were:  (1) 
whether  funds  for  capital  improvement  programs 
should  be  distributed  based  on  projections;  (2) 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  continue  the  current 
practice  which  allows  agencies  to  use  different, 
frequently  contradictory,  projection  series  in  fund¬ 
ing  decisions;  and  (3)  whether  a  standardized 
series  should  be  developed  in  which  each  level  (lo¬ 
cal,  State,  and  Federal)  would  sum  to  the  next 
higher  level. 

The  SPCC  Policy  and  Technical  Committees  on 
Small  Business  Statistics  were  established  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  that  the  SPCC  take  the  initiative 
in  the  development  of  a  small  business  data  base. 
The  data  base  will  provide  industry  profiles  by  size 
of  firm  for  analyzing  trends  in  the  relationship  and 
sensitivity  of  small  business  to  the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  SPCC  reviewed  a  number  of  other  issues  of 
central  importance  to  the  Federal  statistical  system. 
In  the  area  of  data  access  the  SPCC  authorized  the 
development  and  publication  of  the  first  version  of 
a  directory  of  machine  readable  files  which  will  in¬ 
clude  information  on  800  files.  The  SPCC  also  re¬ 
viewed  and  concurred  on  the  implementation  of 
technical  revisions  to  the  poverty  definition  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 
probable  impact  of  this  change  on  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  allocations  following  the  1980  census.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  SPCC  was  used  as  a  forum  for  apprising 
senior  Federal  statisticians  on  a  variety  of  relevant 
issues. 
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USER  ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  DATA 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  general  issues,  sub¬ 
stantial  steps  were  taken  during  this  year  by  the 
Federal  statistical  system  to  improve  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  area  of  data  access  and  user  services. 
OFSPS  formed  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Data  Access  and  Use  which  initially  comprised 
twelve  Federal  agencies.  The  committee  met  regu¬ 
larly  beginning  in  April  and  was  actively  involved 
in  all  of  the  matters  detailed  below.  The  purpose 
and  membership  of  the  Committee  were  described 
in  the  October  1980  issue  of  Statistical  Reporter. 

As  a  follow-on  to  the  Airlie  House  conference  of 
March  1978  on  Cataloging  and  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Machine-Readable  Data  Files,  a  task  force 
of  Federal  agency  representatives  agreed  to  pre¬ 
pare  sample  descriptions  of  their  machine- 
readable  data  files  (M RDF’s).  Some  200  completed 
forms  were  submitted  to  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  (NTIS)  which  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  collaborate  with  OFSPS  in  the  production 
of  a  Directory  of  Federal  Statistical  Data  Files.  NTIS 
produced  a  preliminary  version  of  the  Directory  in 
May  1980  for  agency  review  and  comment.  The 
Interagency  Committee  on  Data  Access  and  Use 
reviewed  the  preliminary  version  and  recom¬ 
mended  publication  in  final  form. 

The  Directory,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  March 
1981  as  a  joint  project  of  OFSPS  and  NTIS,  con¬ 
tains  entries  for  approximately  650  statistical 
M RDF’s.  Entries  consist  of  abstracts  in  stand¬ 
ardized  format.  The  abstracts  include  a  biblio¬ 
graphic  citation,  general  description  and  subject 
matter  coverage,  geographic  and  time  coverage, 
technical  description,  reference  materials,  related 
printed  reports  and  files,  agency  contacts,  and 
information  on  availability. 

To  establish  standard  descriptions  for  MRDF’s 
as  a  basis  for  regular  publication  of  the  Directory, 
the  committee  drafted  a  Statistical  Policy  Directive 
on  “Standards  for  Abstracts  of  Public  Use  Statisti¬ 
cal  Machine-Readable  Data  Files.”  As  technical 
backup,  a  subcommittee  drafted  a  Technical  Paper 
entitled  “Procedures  for  Preparation  of  Abstracts 
of  Public  Use  Statistical  Machine-Readable  Data 
Files.”  The  Statistical  Policy  Directive  and  the 
Technical  Paper  will  be  published  by  OFSPS  dur¬ 
ing  1981. 

To  improve  the  availability  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Federal  statistical  system,  a 
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new  plan  was  devised  for  future  editions  of  the 
Federal  Statistical  Directory,  which  is  a  systemwide 
telephone  book.  Beginning  in  1981,  OFSPS  will 
structure  the  Directory  to  be  responsive  to  three 
types  of  users.  Level  1  will  provide  basic  point-of- 
entry  information  concerning  the  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  of  agencies,  that  is,  a  single  contact  for  in¬ 
formation  and  publications.  (Level  1  was  published 
in  the  October  1980  issue  of  Statistical  Reporter.) 
Level  II  is  to  be  a  subject-matter  listing  and  Level 
III  will  consist  of  the  organizational  listing  fol¬ 
lowed  in  previous  editions  of  the  Directory. 

OFSPS  also  undertook  an  informal  survey  of 
agency  practices  and  policies  in  the  general  area  of 
data  access  and  user  services.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  paper  entitled  “A  Federal  Policy  for  Im¬ 
proving  Data  Access  and  User  Services”  had  been 
drafted  which  included  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
agencies.  The  policy  statement  is  published  in  the 
March  1 98 1  issue  of  Statistical  Reporter. 

DECISION  INFORMATION  DISPLAY  SYSTEM 

The  Decision  Information  Display  System 
(DIDS)  provides  a  method  of  quickly  obtaining 
statistical  data  in  color  graphics  superimposed  on 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  It 
provides  analysts  and  policymakers  with  a  broad 
overview  for  comparing  economic  and  social 
trends  among  countries.  States,  and  local  areas. 

The  system  is  an  attempt  to  advance  the  use  of 
statistics  in  graphic  form  by  decisionmakers.  The 
maps  are  rapidly  displayed  on  television  screens, 
with  color  coding  displaying  a  wide  range  of  cross¬ 
classifications  of  income,  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics,  energy  usage,  economic  series  and  other  vari¬ 
ables.  Customized  maps  are  easily  created  by  the 
user  at  the  computer  terminal. 

DIDS  was  developed  under  a  White  House  ini¬ 
tiative  and  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
and  the  Census  Bureau.  In  June  1978,  a  pilot  sys¬ 
tem  was  demonstrated  at  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  building  which  displayed  socioeconomic 
and  demographic  data  by  a  computer-driven  color 
graphics  interactive  terminal. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  DIDS  development 
program  which  was  reported  on  in  Federal  Statistics 
1979,  users  were  able  to  explore  regional  dif¬ 
ferences  in  statistics  such  as  infant  mortality  rates, 
purchase  of  imported  cars,  women  in  the  work 
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force,  hospital  beds  per  capita,  Vietnam  veteran’s 
residence  preference,  p>opulation  growth  or  loss 
rates,  value  of  exports,  unemployment  rates, 
ethnic  distribution  and  fresh  water  usage  rates. 

The  most  significant  accomplishments  in  1980 
were  the  initiation  of  a  full-time  “host”  system  ser¬ 
ving  as  a  hub  for  remote  terminals  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  moderately  low  cost  remote  terminal 
systems.  The  responsibility  for  the  supporting 
hardware  and  programming  was  moved  from 
NASA  to  OFSPS  in  September  1980.  A  world  map 
with  zoom  capability  was  added  and  the  number  of 
data  elements  increased  by  1 ,000  to  a  total  of  over 
5,000.  Further  developmental  work  which  will  lead 
to  a  fully  operational  system  is  planned  for  1981. 
The  planned  work  includes  validation  and  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  statistical  series  included  in  the 
data  base  and  protection  of  the  data  base  from  un¬ 
authorized  modification. 

Federal  interest  in  the  program  continued  to 
grow,  resulting  in  six  additional  Federal  agencies 
joining  the  program  in  1980.  In  addition,  an  active 
outreach  program  has  been  extended  to  other 
levels  of  government  and  preliminary  discussions 
have  been  held  with  the  private  sector  firms  con¬ 
cerning  their  appropriate  role  with  respect  to 
DIDS.  Efforts  will  focus  during  1981  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  installation  of  an  “operational”  data 
base,  full-time  operation  of  the  host  system  and  the 
common-access  remote  terminals,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  interagency  network. 

The  DIDS  program  is  under  the  general  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  Policy  Council.  Program  coordination  is 
conducted  by  a  Steering  Committee  representing 
all  the  participating  agencies  and  several  subcom¬ 
mittees  and  working  groups.  The  full-time  pro¬ 
gram  manager  is  organizationally  located  in 
OFSPS.  Access  to  the  system  is  provided  by  a  pilot 
remote  terminal  system  located  in  the  Old  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  Building. 

Further  information  about  the  system  can  be 
found  in  the  “Decision  Information  Display  Sys¬ 
tem,  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1980”  which  is 
available  from  OFSPS,  and  in  system  description 
and  user  manuals  which  will  be  published  in  1981. 

PLANNI  NG  AND  BUDGET  PROCESS  FOR  FEDERAL 
STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

A  major  activity  led  by  OFSPS  during  1980  was 
the  development  of  an  improved  process  for  inte- 
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grated  planning  of  Federal  statistical  programs. 
Strengthening  the  role  and  authority  of  the  central 
statistical  policy  office  with  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  statistical  program  priorities  and  budgets 
was  one  of  the  prinicpal  recommendations  made 
by  the  President’s  Reorganization  Project  for  the 
Federal  statistical  system.  An  interagency  task 
force  under  the  SPCC  developed  a  detailed  proce¬ 
dure  following  the  basic  guidelines  of  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Project  report.  The  SPCC  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OMB  endorsed  the  specific  procedure  in 
1980. 

The  President’s  Reorganization  Project  iden¬ 
tified  several  problems  that  exist  in  planning  statis¬ 
tical  programs  because  statistical  work  is  decen¬ 
tralized.  Chief  among  the  problems  are  failure  to 
focus  on  national  priorities,  inadequate  long-term 
planning,  and  insufficient  communication  among 
the  important  actors  in  development  of  plans  and 
budgets.  The  result  of  these  problems  is  frag¬ 
mented  and  ad-hoc  decisionmaking.  The  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  Project  contained  the  following  expla¬ 
nation: 

“Strong  coordination  of  budget  development 
for  statistical  programs  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  national,  as  opposed  to  separate  de¬ 
partmental  and  agency,  statistical  priorities  are 
identified  and  prevail  within  a  decentralized 
statistical  system.  Historically,  United  States 
statistics  have  generally  developed  from  the 
bottom,  a  program  at  a  time,  to  support  the 
mission  of  an  agency.  The  initial  design  rarely 
anticipates  multiple  uses  and  the  Department 
or  agency  normally  resists  spending  its  budget 
to  serve  the  needs  of  users  external  to  that 
mission.  The  growing  incidence  of  complex, 
crosscutting  issues  assures  the  development  of 
multiple  use  despite  the  Department’s  at¬ 
titude.  Many  external  decision  uses  come  to 
have  high,  even  dominant  value.  As  a  result, 
the  uses  of  the  output  of  most  statistical  agen¬ 
cies  have,  over  time,  extended  well  beyond  the 
mission  of  their  Departments.  Yet  there  are 
only  weak  (or  nonexistent)  mechanisms  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  priority  data  needs  of  this  larger 
constituency  are  given  adequate  weight  by  the 
policy  Departments  in  which  most  statistical 
agencies  are  located.  This  is  a  reality  that  re¬ 
quires  stronger  central  jwlicy  coordination  if 
the  statistics  used  for  multiple  purposes  are  to 
have  acceptable  levels  of  relevance  and  accu¬ 
racy,  or  indeed,  if  they  are  to  exist  at  all  in 
some  cases.” 
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The  recommendation  was  to  achieve  a  better 
balance  among  three  essential  elements  in  the 
planning  and  budget  process  as  it  affects  statistical 
programs.  These  elements  are:  (a)  strengthening 
the  central  coordination  of  statistical  planning  and 
budget  priority  setting  while  (b)  recognizing  the 
authority  of  OMB  in  resource  decisions  and  (c) 
preserving  the  decentralized  role  of  program 
agencies  in  meeting  their  own  statistical  needs. 
Thus,  the  need  was  to  develop  stronger  statistical 
policy  coordination  which  could  provide  a  system 
through  which  agencies  can  plan  more  effectively, 
clearly  establish  priorities  among  proposals,  and 
fully  address  all  levels  of  data  needs  for  decisions 
on  policy  and  crosscutting  issues  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  improved  planning  and  budget  develop¬ 
ment  procedure  for  statistical  information  pro¬ 
grams  is  being  implemented  during  1981  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  There  are 
several  major  features  that  are  designed  to  meet 
three  objectives  specified  by  the  President’s  Reor¬ 
ganization  Project.  These  objectives  are  to: 

1.  Provide  Congress,  the  President,  and  his 
advisors  with  more  coherent  and  relevant  in¬ 
formation  by  developing  and  implementing  na¬ 
tional  level  priorities; 

2.  Use  existing  coordinating  mechanisms  that 
have  worked  well  in  the  past  but  have  not  been 
sufficiently  systematic;  and 

3.  Facilitate,  rather  than  disrupt,  the  existing 
mechanisms  through  which  OMB  develops  the 
budget  of  the  United  States. 

The  improved  procedure  encompasses  four  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects.  The  first  consists  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  statistical  policy  guidelines  for  planning 
Federal  statistical  programs.  Guidelines  for  the  ini¬ 
tial  planning  cycle  in  preparation  for  FY  1983  were 
approved  by  the  SPCC  in  October  1980  and  given 
to  agencies  as  a  top-down  view  of  priority  needs  for 
improving  the  stadstical  system.  The  guidelines  in¬ 
cluded  (a)  improving  data  access  and  user  services 
programs,  (b)  improving  the  statistical  uses  of  large 
administrative  data  sets  such  as  the  Continuous 
Work  History  Sample  and  the  Stadstics  of  Income, 
(c)  developing  plans  for  implementation  of  the 
1982  revision  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion,  (d)  developing  alternatives  to  a  mid-decade 
census  which  could  meet  intercensal  needs  for 
small  area  data,  and  (e)  improving  statistical  data 
used  in  distributing  Federal  domestic  assistance 
payments. 
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Second,  agencies  with  statistical  programs  are  to 
provide  multiyear  planning  information  to  OFSPS 
covering  a  5-year  period.  The  inidal  submission  of 
this  information  to  OFSPS  covered  the  years 

1982- 86  and  is  required  of  the  12  largest  statisdcal 
agencies.  The  information  for  1 982  is  an  update  of 
plans  based  on  final  decisions  made  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  for  1982.  The  information  for 

1983- 86  will  be  the  basis  for  determining  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  plans  for  meeting  nadonal  level  needs  and 
priorities.  The  plans  will  be  used  for  discussion 
with  data  users,  to  identify  needs  for  joint  agency 
planning  or  statistical  policy  decisions,  and  to  help 
OMB  budget  examiners  gain  a  systemwide  and 
longer-term  framework  for  budget  decisions. 

The  third  feature  involves  the  development  of 
an  inventory  of  statistical  information  activities  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  framework  for  planning.  Such  an  inven¬ 
tory  is  needed  especially  to  delineate  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  that  have  developed  as  part  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  regulatory  programs  and  to  ensure  that 
they  are  considered  in  the  context  of  statistical  pol¬ 
icy  and  coordination  issues.  The  inventory  would 
be  maintained  through  information  submitted  to 
OMB  in  agency  fiscal  and  information  collection 
budget  requests  and  to  OFSPS  in  multiyear  plans 
for  statistical  programs. 

Finally,  the  new  procedures  will  continue  use  of 
agency  budget  information  normally  transmitted 
to  OMB  in  September  for  the  President’s  budget 
submitted  to  Congress  the  following  January. 
Budget  information  is  submitted  in  a  variety  of 
formats.  Some  agencies  submit  decision  units  for 
statistical  programs.  Others  submit  supplemental 
information  covering  statistical  activities  if  their 
decision  units  cover  programs  containing  statistical 
activities.  The  budget  information,  and  knowledge 
gained  from  review  and  discussion  of  multiyear 
plans,  is  used  by  OFSPS  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  OMB  budget  examiners. 

USE  OF  STATISTICS  IN  FEDERAL  FUND  ALLOCATIONS 

During  1980  OFSPS  investigated  the  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  statistics  in  allocating  funds  and  determining 
program  eligibility.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  rank  statistical  series  according  to 
their  association  with  large  Federal  obligations. 
These  series  could  then  be  targeted,  through  the 
statistical  planning  and  budget  process,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  accuracy  and  documentation. 
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The  study  found  that  a  variety  of  factors  from 
the  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
are  associated  with  the  largest  amount  of  domestic 
assistance  obligations.  Census  population  counts 
also  impact  assistance  payments  through  their  use 
as  denominators  and  control  totals  in  other  statisti¬ 
cal  series  frequently  used  in  allocations.  Chief 
among  these  series  are  unemployment  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  personal 
income  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis  and  Census  estimates  of  population 
and  money  income.  These  series  along  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  Annual  Housing  Sur¬ 
vey  and  series  published  in  the  Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tin  were  associated  with  the  largest  dollar  alloca¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  190  agencies  are  resf>onsible  for 
other  series  currently  used  for  allocation. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  OFSPS  investigation 
was  to  identify  systemwide  improvements  that 
would  lead  to  better  public  understanding  of  the 
complex  relationships  between  data  and  the  com¬ 
putation  of  assistance  payments.  Interest  in  the  al¬ 
location  of  benefits  is  especially  great  as  various 
groups  attempt  to  anticipate  the  import  of  budget 
proposals.  States  and  localities  have  claimed  in 
court  that  flaws  in  statistics  cause  a  loss  in  the 
amount  of  funds  they  are  entitled  to  receive.  There 
is  also  increasing  pressure  for  more  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  Federal  programs. 

The  OFSPS  study  found  that  Federal  assistance 
agencies  do  not  record  their  formula  procedures  in 
a  systematic  way.  In  several  cases  documentation  is 
virtually  nonexistent,  and  there  is  no  central  re¬ 
cord  of  these  formulas.  Consequently,  questions  on 
who  gets  how  much  money  and  why  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  except  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  This  situation 
poses  great  difficulty  for  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  as  they  attempt  to  forecast  their  own 
budgets.  When  Federal  agencies  cannot  explain 
formula  operation  the  suspicion  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  inefficiency  arises. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  OFSPS  will  solicit  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  standard  formula  documenta¬ 
tion  and  request  OMB  to  consider  developing  the 
findings  into  a  management  circular. 

MID-DECADE  STATISTICAL  PROGRAM 

On  October  16,  1976,  legislation  requiring  a 
mid-decade  “census”  of  population  and  housing, 
beginning  in  1985,  was  incorporated  into  Title  13, 
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U.S.  Code.  In  approving  the  mid-decade  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Congress  intentionally  avoided  establish¬ 
ing  by  law  the  scope  and  content  of  the  program. 

Early  in  1980  a  budget  decision  was  reached 
making  1980  the  last  year  for  which  funding  would 
be  provided  to  plan  for  a  mid-decade  census. 
Therefore,  efforts  were  initiated  to  develop  an  al¬ 
ternative  program  which  would  be  responsive  to 
the  major  data  needs  the  mid-decade  census  had 
been  expected  to  meet.  Planning  was  also  directed 
towards  obtaining  funding  for  a  small  area  data 
improvement  program  for  1982. 

The  proposed  State  and  local  data  improvement 
program  comprised  three  major  parts:  (1)  local 
data  improvements  for  use  in  Federal  program 
administration  as  well  as  for  more  general  use  by 
business  and  government,  (2)  improved  State  and 
local  data  for  analytical,  program  evaluation,  and 
planning  use  by  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and 
(3)  improved  access  to  and  utility  of  State  and  local 
area  data.  Specific  components  of  the  proposed 
program  included  expanded  use  of  administrative 
records  to  improve  small  area  estimates  of  piopula- 
tion  and  other  socioeconomic  variables,  a  large- 
scale  survey  in  1985,  an  expanded  Federal/State 
cooperative  program,  improvements  to  income 
and  employment  estimates,  and  development  of 
socioeconomic  profiles  of  counties.  The  program 
proposal  was  submitted  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce’s  FY  1982  budget  to  OMB. 

In  the  budget  review  process,  attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  those  program  components  which  would 
not  impose  a  high  cost  and  which  most  nearly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  data  needs  expressed  for  a  mid-decade 
census.  As  a  result,  the  Administration’s  budget  for 
FY  1982  provides  funding  for  a  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  administrative  records  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA).  The  Census  Bureau  component  of 
this  initiative  would  expand  the  use  of  records  such 
as  tax  returns,  medicare  enrollments,  and  social 
security  data  to  provide  more  detailed  population 
estimates  for  years  between  censuses.  Work  would 
also  be  undertaken  to  develop  and  improve  exist¬ 
ing  techniques  for  estimating  major  characteristics 
of  the  piopulation  for  small  areas.  The  BEA  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  program  would  be  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  the  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  frequency  of 
BEA’s  State  and  local  personal  income  estimates. 
New  and  updated  sources  would  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  these  estimates. 
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The  remaining  components  of  the  program 
were  not  included  in  the  proposed  1982  budget. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  OFSPS  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  ensure  that  data  needs  for  the 
1980’s  which  were  expressed  in  planning  for  a 
mid-decade  census  are  met  as  well  as  possible.  A 
summary  of  expressed  data  needs  has  been  com¬ 
piled;  this  summary  is  being  used  as  a  basis  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  variety  of  forums,  such  as  the  Intera¬ 
gency  Committee  on  Labor  Statistics.  Appropriate 
agencies  have  been  reminded  of  the  need  to  revise 
plans  and  programs  which  had  assumed  data  from 
a  mid-decade  survey  would  be  forthcoming. 

1980  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING 

The  Twentieth  Decennial  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  was  conducted  during  1980.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  apportionment  among  the  States  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  census  data 
are  used  for  the  distribution  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
for  the  distribution  of  additional  billions  of  dollars 
in  State  funds. 

Following  the  first  stages  of  the  enumeration, 
the  Census  Bureau  undertook  a  major  campaign 
enlisting  the  help  of  top  local  government  officials 
in  over  39,000  communities  to  improve  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  1980  population  and  housing  census 
results.  This  local  review  program  was  designed  to 
provide  a  jx)st-census  review  of  preliminary  census 
totals  for  each  community  before  they  were  made 
public  and  while  census  workers  were  still  in  the 
field. 

Notwithstanding  extensive  efforts  to  improve 
coverage  of  the  population  in  the  1980  census,  the 
Census  Bureau  anticipated  significant  public  con¬ 
cern  over  the  effects  of  an  undercount.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Census  Bureau  conducted  a  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Census  Undercount  in  February  1980 
to  obtain  the  views  of  persons  and  groups  outside 
the  Census  Bureau  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
measuring  and  adjusting  for  any  census  under¬ 
count  at  different  geographic  levels  and  for  dif¬ 
ferent  population  characteristics.  The  agenda  of 
the  conference  covered  methods  of  measuring  the 
undercount  for  subnational  areas,  the  timing  of 
the  adjustment  for  undercounts,  measuring  and 
adjusting  for  factors  other  than  total  population, 
the  use  of  adjusted  figures  in  Federal  programs, 
the  impact  of  adjustments  on  the  Federal  statistical 
system,  political  and  legal  issues  in  making  adjust- 
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ments,  the  effects  of  adjustments  on  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds,  and  decision  theory 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  adjustment. 

On  December  31,  1980,  the  final  total  popula¬ 
tion  count  of  226,504,825  for  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  certified  to  the  President. 
The  number  of  seats  that  each  State  will  receive  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  decade  of  the 
1980’s,  bast  d  on  the  1980  count,  was  computed  by 
the  Census  Bureau  and  delivered  with  the  final 
count.  Under  the  formula  used  for  this  appor¬ 
tionment,  17  seats  changed  States  since  the  appor¬ 
tionment  following  the  1970  Census.  These 
changes  represent  major  shifts  in  the  population  to 
the  South  and  West  during  the  past  decade.  The 
April  1,  1980,  census  count  of  226.5  million  was 
more  than  4  million  larger  than  the  Census 
Bureau’s  estimated  population  for  that  date.  (The 
estimates  were  based  on  the  1970  census  count  up¬ 
dated  by  intercensal  births,  deaths,  and  net  immi¬ 
gration.) 

While  the  population  had  increased  by  10.5  per¬ 
cent  over  the  1970  figures,  the  housing  count  in¬ 
creased  by  fully  28.5  percent.  This  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  increase  results  primarily  from  the 
“baby  boom”  entering  the  housing  market  and 
from  major  changes  in  life  style  which  caused  a 
reduced  household  size  and  an  increase  in  second 
homes. 

The  higher  than  expected  count  of  both  popula¬ 
tion  and  housing  units  will  have  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  Federal  statistical  system,  since  so  many 
statistical  programs  use  the  decennial  census  fig¬ 
ures  and  current  population  estimates  in  their 
programs  for  the  computation  of  rates,  for  sample 
design,  and  for  population  controls.  The  changing 
geographic  distribution  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  the  count,  will  also  have  a  significant  impact  on 
Federal  programs  which  use  population  data  to  de¬ 
termine  program  eligibility  and  to  distribute  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  In  addition,  the  higher  count  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  Census  Bureau’s  work  relating  to 
the  evaluation  of  coverage  in  the  1980  census. 

Developmental  work  continued  during  the  year 
on  the  evaluation  program  which  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  demographic  analysis,  matching 
Current  Population  Suvey  data  to  census  results, 
and  through  the  matching  of  various  administra¬ 
tive  files  to  census  results.  The  Census  Bureau  also 
undertook  in  1980  an  evaluation  of  the  existing 
studies  of  illegal  immigration  to  the  United  States 
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and  continued  its  work  in  developing  a  range  of 
estimates  of  the  illegal  alien  population,  since  the 
higher  than  expected  1980  census  total  may  have 
occurred  partly  because  of  increases  in  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

Since  Census  Day,  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
have  filed  lawsuits  against  the  Census  Bureau.  In 
broad  terms,  the  lawsuits  have  involved  such  issues 
as  adjustment  of  the  1980  census  results  for  any 
undercount,  allegations  of  mismanagement  and 
inappropriate  census  procedures,  and  access  to 
data  which  are  confidential  by  statute.  Some  suits 
have  simply  demanded  that  the  Census  Bureau  ac¬ 
cept  the  locally  derived  estimate  in  lieu  of  the  cen¬ 
sus  count. 

By  January  1981,  over  35  suits  had  been  filed 
relating  to  the  1980  census.  A  few  had  gone  to  trial, 
some  were  dismissed,  and  most  were  pending.  On 
request  of  the  Government,  the  multidistrict  litiga¬ 
tion  panel  ordered  nine  cases  pending  in  seven  dis¬ 
tricts  to  be  referred  to  a  single  judge  for  coordi¬ 
nated  or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings.  Action 
was  being  taken  to  have  the  remaining  pending 
cases  also  transferred. 

Among  the  most  publicized  lawsuits.  Young  v. 
Klutznick  (Detroit)  and  Carey  v.  Klutznick  (New 
York)  are  both  on  appeal  after  receiving  rulings 
unfavorable  to  the  Government  in  district  court.  In 
Detroit,  the  U.S.  District  Court  issued  a  ruling  on 
September  25,  1980,  which  requires  the  Bureau  to 
adjust  the  1980  census  counts  for  all  jurisdictions 
to  correct  for  any  undercount  among  Whites, 
Blacks,  and  Hispanics.  The  court  ordered  this  ad¬ 
justment  to  be  made  before  the  apportionment 
counts  and  redistricting  counts  were  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  on  January  1,  1981,  and  April  1,  1981, 
respectively.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
granted  a  stay  of  the  order  pending  appeal, 
thereby  permitting  unadjusted  counts  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  stated  that  it  is  unable  to 
measure  the  undercount  and  adjust  the  census  re¬ 
sults  in  a  statistically  defensible  manner.  The 
method  traditionally  used  to  estimate  the  under¬ 
count  suggests  that  the  measured  undercount  in 
1980  is  close  to  zero — an  amount  so  small  that  the 
errors  in  the  measurement  could  be  larger  than  the 
measure  itself.  The  Government  is  appealing  the 
Detroit  decision  on  a  number  of  legal  issues  and 
because  there  is  no  statistically  defensible  way  to 
adjust  the  results. 
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The  district  court  judgment  in  the  New  York 
case  also  calls  for  statistical  adjustment.  Unlike  De¬ 
troit,  mismanagement  claims  related  to  New  York 
were  also  specifically  litigated  and  certain  actions 
were  ordered.  The  Supreme  Court  granted  a  stay 
pending  appeal  of  that  part  of  the  order  dealing 
with  the  release  of  unadjusted  counts  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

To  date,  the  Census  Bureau  has  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  releasing  1980  census  counts  by  the 
statutory  deadlines.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  courts  will  require  either  a  stadstical 
adjustment  for  undercount  or  other  acdons  related 
to  changing  the  1980  counts.  With  the  number  of 
suits  approaching  40,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee 
the  ultimate  outcome.  One  thing  is  clear — the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  1980  census  is  likely  to  be  a  prot¬ 
racted  event  as  the  result  of  litigadon. 

FEDERAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICAL 
METHODOLOGY 

Two  reports  in  the  Statistical  Policy  Working 
Paper  (SPWP)  series  were  issued  during  1980:  the 
Report  on  Exact  and  Statistical  Matching  Techniques 
(SPWP  5)  and  the  Report  on  Statistical  Uses  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Records  (SPWP  6).  These  reports  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  subcommittees  of  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Stadstical  Methodology.  The  report  on  match¬ 
ing  techniques  was  discussed  in  a  seminar  with 
Federal  agencies  in  the  fall  of  1980.  A  seminar  on 
statistical  uses  of  administrative  records  is  planned 
for  the  spring  of  1981. 

The  Report  on  Exact  and  Statistical  Matching  Tech¬ 
niques  describes  and  contrasts  exact  and  stadsdcal 
matching  applications.  The  report  is  intended  to 
be  useful  to  stadsticians  in  various  Federal  agencies 
in  determining  when  it  is  appropriate  to  use  exact 
or  statistical  matching  techniques.  The  report  also 
includes  suggestions  for  further  research. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Report  on  Statistical  Uses  of 
Administrative  Records  provides  a  review  of  major 
administrative  report  files  pertaining  to  individuals 
and  to  businesses.  Major  stadsdcal  uses  of  adminis¬ 
trative  records  are  outlined,  including  (1)  direct 
use  of  the  records  to  obtain  stadstics  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  existing  data  via  expanding  coverage  or 
content  and  (2)  technical  uses  of  the  data  for  con¬ 
structing  sampling  frames,  quality  control,  improv¬ 
ing  estimation  procedures,  and  data  evaluation. 
New  developments  in  data  from  business  estab¬ 
lishment  reporting  and  a  number  of  potential  uses 
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of  administrative  records  for  data  linkage  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Technical  problems  in  the  statistical  use  of 
administrative  records,  including  coverage,  com¬ 
parability,  error  and  timing  of  data  are  discussed. 
The  final  section  of  the  report  covers  various  issues 
in  accessing  administrative  records  for  statistical 
purposes.  While  much  statistical  use  of  administra¬ 
tive  records  is  currently  made  in  Federal  agencies, 
this  report  is  intended  to  inform  managerial  and 
technical  staffs  of  the  vast  potential  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ficulties  entailed  in  augmenting  current  uses  of 
administrative  records  for  statistical  purposes. 

Several  seminars  were  held  in  1980  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  error  profiles  with  Federal  pro¬ 
ducers  of  data  based  on  the  report  An  Error  Profile: 
Employment  as  Measured  by  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (SPWP3).  Some  of  these  seminars  included 
participants  from  a  number  of  agencies;  others 
were  held  with  specific  Federal  agencies  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  statistics  produced  by  that  agency. 
Some  agencies  are  now  preparing  error  profiles 
for  selected  statistical  series. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Statistical  Methodol¬ 
ogy  selected  new  topics  for  future  study  and  sub¬ 
committees  were  started  on  the  following  topics: 
(1)  guidelines  for  making  and  publishing  revisions 
and  corrections  to  time  series;  (2)  the  role  of  tele¬ 
phone,  mail  and  personal  interview  surveys  in 
Federal  statistics;  (3)  questionnaire  design — what 
should  and  should  not  be  done;  and  (4)  implemen¬ 
tation  of  statistical  uses  of  administrative  records. 
The  proposed  products  of  these  subcommittees 
will  be  reviewed  during  1981  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistical  Methodology. 


REDESIGN  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEYS 

Since  1978  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
sponsoring  agencies  have  been  involved  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  redesign  of  the  major  household  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau.  These  sur¬ 
veys  include:  the  Current  Population  Survey 
(CPS),  the  Health  Interview  Survey  (HIS),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Crime  Survey  (NCS),  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  (AHS),  the  Survey  of  Residential  Alter¬ 
ations  and  Repairs  (SRARh  the  Current  Expendi¬ 
ture  Survey  fCES)  and  prospectively,  the  Survey  of 
Income  and  Program  Participation  (SIPP).  The 
redesign  provides  the  opportunity  to  use  the  im¬ 
proved  sampling  frame  provided  by  the  1980  cen¬ 
sus  and  to  introduce  design  efficiencies  through 
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the  planning  and  selection  of  the  samples  in  one 
process. 

In  order  to  raise  the  visibility  and  underscore  the 
urgency  of  the  redesign  effort,  OFSPS  initiated  a 
review  to  determine  the  current  redesign  planning 
status  of  the  surveys  and  to  encourage  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  agencies  to  develop  a  review  strategy  appropri¬ 
ate  to  each  program.  This  review  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  agency  efforts  to  provide 
the  Census  Bureau  with  specifications  of  data  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  detail  needed  to  place  the  rede¬ 
signed  surveys  in  operation  during  the  period 
1983-1985. 

During  1980,  OFSPS  efforts  were  focused  on 
encouraging  reconsideration  of  each  sponsor’s 
data  requirements  and  helping  to  ensure  that  the 
priority  data  needs  of  other  agencies  are 
adequately  considered  in  the  redesign.  A  start  was 
also  made  on  addressing  crosscutting  issues  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  the  major  household  programs. 
Crosscutting  issues  identified  to  date  include  statis¬ 
tical  and  exact  matching,  timeliness,  flexibility  and 
confidentiality.  An  initial  set  of  data  for  matching 
was  identified  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  persons 
experienced  in  matching  data  sets.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  are  being  reviewed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  and  sponsoring  agencies  for 
feasibility. 

As  of  the  end  of  1980,  the  CPS  redesign  was  the 
most  advanced  due  to  the  availability  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Commission  on  Employment 
and  Unemployment  Statistics.  An  extensive  review 
is  underway  of  the  HIS  with  active  consideration 
being  given  to  alternatives  for  the  inclusion  of 
medical  care  expenditures  as  part  of  the  rede¬ 
signed  program.  A  comprehensive  review  of  data 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  AHS  was  completed 
and  planning  discussions  were  initiated  with  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  Agriculture. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Energy  Information  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  of  Energy  agreed 
to  coordinate  the  selection  of  primary  sampling 
units  for  its  planned  ongoing  survey  of  residential 
energy  consumption  with  the  areas  to  be  selected 
for  the  redesigned  AHS. 

A  research  effort  is  underway  on  basic  data  is¬ 
sues  relating  to  the  NCS,  but  a  decision  on  redesign 
has  been  deferred  due  to  funding  reductions.  Re¬ 
design  planning  for  the  Survey  of  Residential  Al¬ 
terations  and  Repairs  was  initiated  by  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Census.  Planning  for  redesign  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Expenditure  Survey  will  begin  after  data 
collected  in  the  first  operational  panel  are 
analyzed.  Reserve  panels  are  being  set  aside  for  the 
SIPP  survey  contingent  on  the  beginning  of  an  op¬ 
erational  program  in  1982. 


LONG-TERM  CARE 

Major  planning  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  improve  the  data  base  for  policy  devel¬ 
opment  in  long-term  care  (LTC)  for  the  elderly 
and  other  impaired  and  disabled  persons.  In  view 
of  the  expected  large  increase  in  the  population 
needing  long-term  care,  present  estimates  indicate 
that  nursing  home  expenditures,  of  which  half  are 
paid  by  public  programs,  might  grow  by  the  end  of 
the  century  from  20  to  over  30  percent  as  large  as 
hospital  expenditures.  In  addition  to  the  current 
and  anticipated  financial  burden  placed  on 
families  and  governments  alike,  the  existing  system 
is  criticized  for  a  lack  of  community-based  alterna¬ 
tives  to  nursing  home  care  and  inadequate  means 
for  assuring  that  individuals  in  need  of  long-term 
care  receive  necessary  services  in  appropriate  set¬ 
tings. 

The  major  programmatic  activities  of  HHS  will 
be  focused  around  the  National  Channeling  Dem¬ 
onstration  Program  and  the  Departmental  Long- 
Term  Care  Task  Force.  A  Working  Group  on  LTC 
Data  has  been  organized,  chaired  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  (ASPE)  and  including  representatives  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS),  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  and  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  (OHDS),  includ¬ 
ing  the  Administration  on  Aging  (AOA). 

Several  major  issues  should  be  addressed  in  the 
course  of  developing  a  Federal  long-term  care  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  1980’s:  whether  present  financing 
mechanisms  are  appropriate;  what  should  be  the 
relative  financial  burdens  of  Federal  and  State 
governments;  how  to  contain  costs  while  assuring 
quality;  and  whether  the  supply  of  nursing  home 
beds  and  of  trained  personnel  is  sufficient.  Nation¬ 
ally  representative  data  on  LTC  provision  and 
utilization  are  necessary  for  future  policymaking, 
for  the  assessment  of  programs  based  on  the  chan¬ 
neling  demonstration  project  and  for  the  projec¬ 
tions  of  costs  for  developing  these  programs. 
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The  LTC  data  working  group  was  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  an  operational  plan  for 
obtaining  nationally  representative  LTC  data,  and 
an  overall  research  plan  for  small  area  studies,  ex¬ 
perimental  projects  and  other  demonstrations. 
The  statistical  plan  has  five  major  components:  the 
survey  of  Impaired  Individuals  in  Private  House¬ 
holds,  scheduled  for  1984;  the  survey  of  Individu¬ 
als  in  Residential  Institutions,  scheduled  for  1984; 
the  Inventory  (Census)  of  Community  Long-Term 
Care  Providers,  scheduled  for  1982;  the  Survey  of 
State  Long-Term  Care  Programs  and  Policies, 
scheduled  for  1982;  and  an  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  existing  LTC  data. 

The  first  four  studies  are  in  various  stages  of 
development;  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  existing 
LTC  data  will  start  in  1981.  The  recommended 
statistical  plan  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$36  million  in  current  dollars  over  the  next  10 
years.  It  would  provide  a  set  of  national  estimates 
of  the  mix  and  extent  of  functional  impairments  in 
the  Nation’s  population,  the  utilization  of  services, 
the  costs  and  financing  of  services,  the  supply  of 
services,  and  the  extent  of  informal  support  from 
family  and  friends.  The  data  gathered  would  help 
to  answer  a  large  number  of  priority  research  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  LTC  which  are  critical  in  for¬ 
mulating  future  national  LTC  policy. 

The  statistical  plan  data,  in  combinadon  with  the 
channeling  agency  demonstrations  and  the  re¬ 
search  studies  of  HCFA,  PHS  and  AOA,  should 
provide  a  comprehensive  LTC  information  base 
for  policy  planning  purposes. 

The  Interagency  Statistical  Committee  on  LTC 
for  the  Elderly,  chaired  by  OFSPS,  has  continued 
its  work  on  implementation  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  its  report  on  Data  Cover¬ 
age  of  the  Functionally  Limited  Elderly.  At  the  request 
of  the  Director  of  OMB,  an  interim  report  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  implementation  of  recommendation  3 
on  improving  procedures  for  defining  health  care 
institutions  was  completed  in  January  1981.  A 
Work  Group  on  the  Classification  of  Support  Ser¬ 
vices  Living  Facilities  has  been  established  to  de¬ 
velop  a  set  of  working  definitions  of  living  quarters 
providing  support  services.  The  emergence  of  a 
variety  of  community  based  providers  of  care  and 
services  other  than  the  traditional  types  of  health 
care  has  led  to  substandal  confusion  about  the  pre¬ 
valence  and  the  classification  of  these  kinds  of  sup¬ 
port  living  en\ironments.  The  recommendations 
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of  the  work  group  should  be  helpful  in  moving 
towards  a  standard  set  of  definitions  for  support 
service  living  arrangements.  Members  of  the  HHS 
Work  Group  on  LTC  Data  have  been  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  Interagency  Statistical  Committee 
and  the  Committee’s  recommendations  have  been 
considered  in  the  development  of  the  statistical 
plan. 

The  Interagency  Statistical  Committee  has  also 
requested  that  the  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics  (NCVHS)  appoint  a  monitor¬ 
ing  body  to  review  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  use  and  elaboration  of  the 
minimum  data  set  on  LTC  and  to  consider  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  recommended  items  on  economic 
resources,  family  and  functional  limitations  into 
the  LTC  minimum  data  set. 

INFORMATION  COLLECTION  BUDGET,  FY  1981 

The  Information  Collection  Budget  (ICB)  rep¬ 
resents  the  Federal  Government’s  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  budgeting  control  process  for  data  col¬ 
lection  and  public  response  burden.  The  ICB  will 
affect  the  availability  of  statistics  through  control  of 
the  collection  of  statistics  and  administrative  data 
which  are  or  might  be  used  for  statistical  purposes. 
The  ICB  process  was  developed  and  implemented 
by  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Pol¬ 
icy,  OMB,  and  was  based  on  President  Carter’s 
Executive  Order  No.  12174,  “Paperw'ork.”  This 
planning  and  budgeting  approach  to  paperw'ork 
control  was  intended  to: 

—  Provide  a  rational  basis  for  setting  overall  con¬ 
trol  totals  for  Government  paperwork; 

— Extend  this  control  to  virtually  all  executive 
branch  paperwork  as  compared  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  data  collection  reports  previously  sub¬ 
ject  to  Eederal  Reports  Act  review; 

—  Raise  the  level  of  responsibility  for  paperwork 
and  focus  it  on  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
requirements  as  resource  management  deci¬ 
sions; 

—  Permit  the  targeting  of  OMB  resources  to 
major  paperwork  problems  rather  than 
spreading  them  across  ad  hoc  reviews  of  indi¬ 
vidual  forms;  and 

—  Provide  an  overall  framework  for  control  that 
would  permit  agencies  to  have  greater  au¬ 
tonomy  in  managing  their  paperwork. 

The  budgets  are  developed  by  the  agencies  and 
require  that  each  agency  carefully  review  its  need 
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for  information  from  the  public.  Needs  are  to  be 
assessed  in  terms  of  the  actual  uses  which  are  to  be 
made  of  information  collected,  with  data  needs  to 
be  weighed  against  the  time  and  costs  to  the  public 
for  providing  information. 

OMB  bulletin  80-11  (June  19,  1980)  provides 
implementing  instructions  for  the  ICB.  It  advised 
agencies  that  their  requests  were  to  be  “.  .  .  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  careful  analysis  of  total  agency  require¬ 
ments  .  .  .”  and  that  agency  information  require¬ 
ments  should  normally  be  satisfied  in  the  following 
priority  order: 

“(a)  information  already  available  in  existing 
agency  files,  records,  reports,  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  information  files  and  holdings;  (b)  in¬ 
formation  available  from  another  agency;  (c) 
the  production  or  creation  of  the  needed  in¬ 
formation  internally;  and  (d)  new  information 
collection  from  the  public.”  This  directive  also 
informed  agencies  that  OMB  would  review 
each  request,  meet  with  agencies  to  discuss 
their  requests,  develop  initial  allowances, 
permit  agencies  to  appeal  these  allowances, 
and  establish  final  allowances. 

Because  Executive  Order  No.  12174  applies  to 
all  Federal  Departments,  including  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS),  the  ICB  establishes  control 
over  95  percent  of  the  total  paperwork  burden  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ICB  allows  each  agency  to  develop  in¬ 
formation  collection  priorities  within  its  established 
allowances. 

Agencies  subject  to  the  FY  1981  ICB  proposed  a 
total  of  1,285  million  hours  of  paperwork  burden, 
an  increase  of  approximately  1  percent  over  the  FY 

1980  paperwork  base.  The  final  allowances  for  FY 

1981  reduced  this  total  to  1,228  million  hours,  a 
reduction  of  4  percent.  About  46  percent  of  these 
data  collection  requests  were  subject  to  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  control  and  review  by  OMB;  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  paperwork  burden  was  reduced  by 
about  9  percent.  Reporting  not  subject  to  control 
by  OMB  increased  by  2  percent.  Most  of  the 
paperwork  reduction  was  achieved  by  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  1980  decennial  census  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  uniform  claims  forms  for  use  in  Medi¬ 
care  and  private  health  insurance. 

Of  the  total  paperwork  burden  allowed  for  FY 
1981,  only  2  percent  will  be  for  general-purpose 
statistical  surveys.  Excluding  IRS,  which  accounts 
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for  approximately  half  of  the  total  paperwork  bur¬ 
den,  statistical  surveys  account  for  about  4  percent 
of  the  burden  subject  to  Federal  Reports  Act  con¬ 
trol;  program  evaluation  and  research  account  for 
another  7  percent.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  con¬ 
trolled  reporting  burden  is  devoted  to  regulatory 
and  compliance  reporting  (40%),  with  applications 
next  in  size  (29%).  Program  management  accounts 
for  the  remaining  20  percent  of  response  burden. 
(Further  details  on  the  characteristics  of  Federal 
paperwork  are  available  from  the  OMB  publica¬ 
tion,  Information  Collection  Budget,  Fiscal  Year 
1981.) 

Implementation  of  P.L.  96-511,  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  which  becomes  effective  on 
April  1,  1980,  will  remedy  many  of  the  operational 
and  conceptual  shortcomings  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
ports  Act  which  currently  governs  clearance  of 
data  collections.  Among  other  significant  provi¬ 
sions,  the  act:  (1)  repeals  all  present  exemptions  to 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  and  gives  OMB  authority 
to  review  all  reporting  and  recordkeeping  re¬ 
quirements  and  requests  imposed  by  executive 
branch  agencies,  including  the  independent  regu¬ 
latory  agencies,  (2)  clarifies  the  definition  of  re¬ 
porting  burden  to  include  cost  to  the  public  as  well . 
as  the  time  required  to  comply,  (3)  requires  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Federal  Information  Locator  System 
to  increase  the  sharing  of  information  by  Federal 
agencies  and  help  reduce  duplications,  (4)  imposes 
requirements  to  expedite  the  OMB  approval  pro¬ 
cess,  and  (5)  imposes  requirements  to  strengthen 
agency  oversight  in  the  information  collection 
area.  As  noted  under  General  Issues,  the  act  estab¬ 
lishes  an  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af¬ 
fairs  within  OMB,  with  responsibility  for  statistical 
policy  and  coordination,  as  well  as  general  infor¬ 
mation  policy,  clearance  and  paperwork  control, 
record  management  and  automatic  data  process¬ 
ing  and  telecommunications.  The  act  also  provides 
specific  burden  reduction  goals  for  1982  and  1983. 

One  of  the  approaches  provided  by  P.L.  96-51 1 
for  the  strengthening  of  agency  oversight  of  in¬ 
formation  collection  permits  OMB  to  delegate  its 
approval  authority  to  qualified  agencies.  Under 
this  authority,  OMB  is  not  precluded  from  inter¬ 
vening  in  individual  information  collections  if  war¬ 
ranted.  Early  in  1981  OMB  issued  for  public  com¬ 
ment  a  proposed  rule  relating  to  the  delegation  of 
approval  authority. 

The  general  purpose  application  and  multi¬ 
agency  use  of  statistical  data  collections,  however, 
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will  continue  to  require  more  intensive  centralized 
review  of  individual  projects.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
teragency  coordination  of  statistical  efforts 
through  individual  project  review  and  consultation 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  major  instrument  of 
statistical  policy  development  to  ensure  the 
maximum  utility  of  Federal  statistical  data  collec¬ 
tions. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  the  SPCC  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Civil  Service  Reform  to  examine 
issues  and  prepare  recommendations  concerning 
the  impact  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  on  the 
Federal  statistical  system.  The  task  force  was  re¬ 
quested  to  make  recommendations  on  policies  and 
activities  which  would  contribute  to  ensuring  the 
integrity  and  improving  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  statistical  system  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  are  implemented. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate  the  task  force 
selected  a  number  of  areas  for  monitoring  and  the 
preparation  of  advisory  papers.  Initial  efforts  were 
directed  to  an  examination  of  the  establishment  of 
career-reserved  versus  general  Senior  Executive 
Service  positions  in  the  statistical  agencies.  The 
task  force  concluded  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
date  that  this  policy  has  had  a  negative  impact  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  statistical  system.  At  the 
same  time,  because  of  the  newness  of  the  act,  the 
task  force  identified  as  areas  for  continued 
monitoring  the  procedures  for  filling  career- 
reserved  versus  general  positions,  along  with  the 
criteria  used  in  various  agencies  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  positions  to  be  included  in  the  merit  pay 
system. 

During  1980,  major  efforts  of  the  task  force 
were  directed  to  the  development  of  qualification 
requirements  (skills  needed)  and  evaluation  factors 
(evidence  to  evaluate  applicants’  qualifications)  for 
three  types  of  senior  positions  or  functions  which 
are  relatively  common  across  the  Federal  statistical 
system:  research  and  methodology,  survey  design, 
and  statistical  operations  and  processing.  Recom¬ 
mended  managerial  and  technical  qualification  re¬ 
quirements  and  associated  evaluation  factors  for 
these  positions  were  presented  to  the  SPCC  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Additional  comments  have  been 
solicited  from  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
These  recommendations  will  be  provided  in  1981 
to  the  agencies  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  and 
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to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  as 
guidance  for  the  development  of  recruitment  and 
selection  criteria  for  senior  executives. 

The  task  force  also  addressed  the  conduct  and 
content  of  executive  development  programs  for 
statisticians  under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  A 
paper  outlining  the  goals  of  SES  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  statisticians,  types  of  skills  needed,  types 
of  development  needed,  and  opportunities  for  de¬ 
velopment  was  presented  to  the  SPCC.  Following 
the  incorporation  of  recommended  additions  the 
paper  will  be  circulated  during  the  coming  year  to 
agencies  in  the  Federal  statistical  system  and  to 
OPM. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS 

During  1980,  U.S.  statistical  agencies  partici¬ 
pated  in  several  important  international  meetings 
concerning  national  accounts  and  balances,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Comparison  Project,  the  World  Bank’s 
Living  Standard  Measurement  Study,  land  use 
statistics,  and  science  and  technology  statistics.  In 
particular,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Environment  Protection  Agency,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  participated  in  and  pro¬ 
vided  support  for  meetings  which  continued  work 
on  the  development  of  standards  for  the  compara¬ 
bility  of  national  data.  The  Director  of  OFSPS  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  twenty-eighth  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference  of  European  Statisticians.  Further, 
OFSPS  coordinated  and  provided  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  in  response  to  official  requests  from  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

The  United  States  participated  in  international 
technical  assistance  and  training  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  standards  which  aid  in 
achieving  comparability  of  national  statistics.  The 
United  States  also  continued  efforts  to  improve 
statistical  capabilities  of  developing  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  through  the  United  Nations  Household 
Survey  Capability  Program.  This  is  a  major  global 
program  to  help  developing  countries  establish  an 
institutionalized  capability  for  conducting  continu¬ 
ous  and  integrated  household  surveys  which  will 
provide  information  for  national  development 
plans. 

The  Committee  on  Improvement  of  National 
Statistics  (COINS)  is  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
statistical  issues  in  the  Americas.  The  members  of 
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COINS  are  the  principal  statistical  officers  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Board  is  the  executive  body  of  COINS  and  the 
United  States  participated  in  three  of  its  meetings 
during  1980.  Their  main  concern  was  the  future 
organization  of  COINS,  the  planning  of  the  15th 
Session  of  COINS  and  the  development  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Household  Surveys  of  COINS. 
The  15th  Session  of  COINS  is  scheduled  for 
November  1981  in  Santiago,  Chile.  At  this  session 
the  discussion  will  include  the  future  of  COINS, 
changes  in  the  constitution  recommended  by  the 
Coordinating  Board,  the  future  work  of  COINS 
for  1982/83,  and  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Household  Surveys.  The  Inter- American  Statisti¬ 
cal  Institute  has  carried  out  the  secretariate  func¬ 
tion  of  COINS.  A  recent  revision  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  included  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Coordinating  Board 
of  COINS,  thereby  augmenting  the  resources 
available  to  COINS. 

During  the  year,  the  Demographic  Data  Center 
of  the  Census  Bureau  published  country  demog¬ 
raphic  profiles  for  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan 
and  initiated  work  on  demographic  profiles  for 
Bangladesh,  Brazil,  Botswana,  and  Liberia.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  report  presenting  basic  population  data 
for  countries  of  five  million  or  more  population 
was  published.  World  Population  1979,  which  pre¬ 
sents  basic  population  data  for  all  countries  of  the 
world,  was  released. 

Beginning  in  September  1980,  the  Census 
Bureau’s  International  Statistical  Program  Center 
(ISPC)  will  offer  diplomas  in  statistical  technology 
and  survey  management  and  in  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics.  For  the  1980-1981  training  year,  approx¬ 
imately  100  participants  from  35  different  coun¬ 
tries  were  enrolled  in  ISPC’s  training  program. 
About  half  of  these  are  from  Africa,  one-third 
from  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the  remainder 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Special 
workshops  complement  the  longer-term  training 
offerings  of  the  ISPC.  In  1980,  a  Workshop  on 
Planning  and  Implementing  a  Census  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  conducted  jointly  by  ISPC  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  This  workshop  was  attended  by  16  partici¬ 
pants  from  13  countries.  In  addition,  a  Workshop 
on  Planning  and  Implementing  a  Household  Sur¬ 
vey  Program  was  held  at  ISPC  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  National  House- 
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hold  Survey  Capability  Program.  A  total  of  seven 
participants  from  seven  countries  attended  this 
workshop;  a  similar  workshop  is  planned  for  1981. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office 
requested  that  ISPC  cooperate  in  offering  a  series 
of  workshops  worldwide  in  support  of  the  1983 
World  Program  of  Industrial  Statistics.  In  response 
to  this  request,  ISPC  prepared  a  project  outline  for 
New  Providencia:  A  Case  Study  for  Economic  Censuses 
and  Surveys.  The  World  Census  Staff  of  ISPC  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  toward  completion  of  Popstan:  A 
Case  Study  for  the  1980  Censuses  of  Population  and 
Housing. 

The  ISPC  staff  continued  to  conduct  workshops 
in  developing  countries  in  support  of  the  1980 
world  program  of  population  and  housing  cen¬ 
suses.  Four-week  Popstan  workshops  were  held  in 
Sri  Lanka  for  Asian  countries,  in  Paraguay  for 
Latin  American  countires,  and  in  Cameroon  and 
Kenya  for  African  countries.  Plans  are  in  progress 
for  Popstan  workshops  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia. 
Workshops  on  mapping  operations  for  population 
censuses  were  also  held  in  Senegal  and  Panama, 
using  the  training  document  Mapping  for  Censuses 
and  Surveys  prepared  by  the  World  Census  Staff. 

The  ISPC  also  is  supporting  a  major  new  study 
of  internal  migration  and  urbanization  is  being 
undertaken  in  seven  Asian  countries  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  of  the  United  Nations.  The  study  is  in¬ 
tended  to  focus  on  the  links  between  temporal  var¬ 
iations  in  urban/rural  rate  of  development,  study 
variations  in  tbe  volume,  type  and  direction  of  in¬ 
tracountry  population  movement,  and  identify 
socioeconomic  and  social-psychological  factors  that 
are  related  to  migration. 

The  initial  phase  of  a  cooperative  statistical  proj¬ 
ect  was  completed  under  the  oversight  of  the 
United  States-Saudi  Arabian  joint  Commission  on 
Economic  Cooperation  which  was  established  in 
1974  to  promote  programs  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  fields  of  industrialization, 
trade,  manpower  training,  agriculture,  and  science 
and  technology.  The  agreement  stipulates  that  the 
Census  Bureau  will  provide  statistical  and  data 
processing  advisory  assistance  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Central  Department  of  Statistics.  The  Census 
Bureau  continues  to  provide  technical  advisory  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Bangladesh  Bureau  of  Statistics.  An 
extension  of  the  project  is  being  considered  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  level  of  assistance  in 
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long-term  advisory  services  in  the  areas  of  foreign 
trade  and  economic  survey  programs. 

The  International  Labor  Statistics  Program  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisdcs  also  conducted 
several  special  seminar  workshops  during  the  year. 
In  1980,  seminars  covered  subjects  that  include 
wage  statistics,  manpower  projections,  prices,  pov¬ 
erty  statistics,  income  statistics,  and  manpower  pol¬ 
icy  analyses.  These  seminars  run  approximately  six 
weeks  and  are  intended  to  aid  participants  in  the 
improvement  of  statistical  programs  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  At  each  of  the  seminars  there 
are  approximately  20  participants,  from  slightly 
fewer  countries. 

Statistical  Standards 

The  demand  for  statistical  standards  continues 
to  increase,  both  in  traditional  areas  of  application 
of  standards  and  in  new  areas  that  arise  from  the 
broadening  use  of  statistical  information.  The  in¬ 
creased  demands  are  a  recognition  of  the  benefits 
of  standards  in  making  data  series  more  compati¬ 
ble  and  useful  for  analysis  of  crosscutting,  interde¬ 
pendent  social  and  economic  issues,  in  helping  to 
minimize  the  burden  of  survey  respondents,  in 
improving  the  quality  of  statistical  data  and  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  objectivity  of  Federal 
statistical  programs. 

The  staff  of  OFSPS  has  been  working  to  update 
or  otherwise  improve  a  number  of  the  standards 
for  presenting  statistical  information.  Several  of 
these  are  discussed  briefly  in  this  section.  Other 
topics  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report  also 
have  a  significant  element  of  standards  develop¬ 
ment.  These  include  user  access  to  Federal  data, 
civil  service  reform,  data  for  analysis  of  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  size  of  business,  economic  indicators,  sea¬ 
sonal  adjustment  methodologies,  and  the  several 
topics  under  consideration  by  the  Federal  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Statistical  Methodology. 

Several  areas  of  standards  work  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  this  report.  One  effort 
concerns  removing  certain  anomalies  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  definition  of  poverty  and  making  better  use  of 
available  income  data  for  the  series. 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  USE  IN  FEDERAL 
FUND  ALLOCATIONS 

In  1979,  OFSPS  issued  jointly  with  OMB  pro¬ 
posed  standards  for  the  development  and  use  of 
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population  projections  in  Federal  fund  allocations. 
The  proposed  standards  are  limited  to  those  cases 
in  which  population  projections  are  appropriately 
used  by  an  agency  in  distributing  funds;  caution 
was  advised  in  furthering  the  use  of  population 
projections  as  an  element  in  such  decisions.  The 
proposals  were  published  as  two  separate  notices 
for  public  comment  in  the  Federal  Register  for  De¬ 
cember  5,  1979.  An  explanatory  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  \99iQ  Statistical  Reporter. 

Over  200  letters  and  numerous  telephone  calls 
were  received  during  the  120  days  allowed  for  pub¬ 
lic  comment.  In  addition,  a  series  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  proposed  standard  were  held  in  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia. 
Based  on  the  comments  received  through  these 
sources,  OFSPS  referred  three  issues  to  the  SPCC: 

(1)  the  need  for  an  opportunity  for  State  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  State-level  projections, 

(2)  the  possible  requirement  for  more  than  one 
disaggregation  of  the  State-level  projections  to 
sub-State  areas,  and  (3)  the  need  for  greater  preci¬ 
sion  in  the  requirements  for  State/sub-State  coor¬ 
dination  in  the  development  of  the  sub-State  pro¬ 
jections. 

In  December  1980  the  SPCC  adopted  a  com¬ 
plete,  revised  set  of  recommendations  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  OFSPS-chaired  Task  Force 
on  Population  Projections.  Based  on  these  new 
recommendations,  OFSPS  and  OMB  will  revise  the 
original  Federal  Register  notices,  including  changes 
not  requiring  SPCC  consideration.  The  revised 
notices  will  be  made  available  for  public  review  and 
comment. 

OFSPS  will  coordinate  an  effort  in  1981  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  to  develop  a  single  population  projection 
methodology  which  incorporates  both  economic 
and  demographic  assumptions  about  future 
growth.  Until  this  methodology  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  tested,  however,  an  interim  procedure 
has  been  accepted  by  the  SPCC  in  its  revised  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


INDUSTRIAL  DIRECTORY 

The  concept  of  an  industrial  directory  that  could 
be  used  as  a  common  listing  of  the  business  estab¬ 
lishments  from  which  data  are  collected  has  long 
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been  needed  by  statistical  agencies  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  economic  statistics.  Some 
13  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  development  of  a 
list  of  businesses  which  would  become  available  for 
use  by  other  Federal  statistical  agencies.  This  list  of 
businesses  is  known  as  the  Standard  Statistical  Es¬ 
tablishment  List  (SSEL).  In  order  for  the  SSEL  to 
be  used  by  other  Federal  agencies  or  units  for 
statistical  purposes  new  legislation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  take  the  form  of  either  all-inclusive 
confidentiality  legislation  such  as  the  Confidential¬ 
ity  of  Federal  Statistical  Records  Act  proposed  by 
the  President’s  Reorganization  Project  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Statistical  System,  or  of  specific  legislation 
amending  Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code,  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

In  March  1980  it  was  determined  that  it  was  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Confidentiality  of  Federal  Statistical 
Records  draft  legislation  would  be  considered  in 
the  near  future.  (Copies  of  the  draft  legislation  are 
available  from  OFSPS.)  Consequently,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Title  1 3  which  had  previously  been 
written  and  reviewed  by  the  major  statistical  agen¬ 
cies  was  updated  incorporating  comments  received 
by  OMB  through  the  legislative  review  process. 

A  working  group  was  formed  to  develop  draft 
procedures  and  rules  governing  the  uses  of  the 
SSEL  and  materials  that  would  help  support  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  The  working  group  developed  a 
draft  statement  of  proposed  regulations  including 
a  model  agreement  regulating  conditions  for  use 
of  the  SSEL.  In  addition,  the  group  made  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  SSEL  fact  sheet 
prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Finally,  the  work¬ 
ing  group  started  an  investigation  of  estimated 
costs  relating  to  interagency  use  of  the  SSEL,  and 
listed  technical  issues  relating  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  SSEL  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  and  at  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Service 
(ESS)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Late  in  1980  OFSPS  bagan  coordinating  more 
detailed  planning  for  the  implementation  of  the 
SSEL  with  the  group  at  the  Census  Bureau  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the  SSEL  and  with 
other  agencies  anticipating  a  major  use  of  the 
SSEL.  Discussions  have  begun  with  ESS  concern¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  SSEL.  Similar 
discussions  will  soon  be  initiated  with  BLS  and  with 
other  agencies  as  necessary. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATISTICS  ON  SEGMENTS  OF 
BUSINESS 

The  1979  annual  report  on  federal  statistics  re¬ 
ported  on  the  formation  of  an  OFSPS-chaired  In¬ 
teragency  Technical  Committee  on  Segments  of 
Business  to  study  the  needs  and  uses  of  business 
data  classified  by  major  product  line  categories  of 
diversified  companies.  The  activity  was  described 
as  relating  to  the  classification  of  statistics  on  “seg¬ 
ments  of  business.”  The  need  for  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  system  was  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork  because  of  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  scope  of  American  business  firms,  many 
of  which  are  active  in  more  than  one  major  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

During  1 980,  efforts  centered  on  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  segmented  financial 
data  are  being  collected  and  used  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  OFSPS  conducted  extensive  interviews  with 
individual  agencies  and  held  meetings  with  inter¬ 
ested  parties  in  the  private  sector  to  apprise  them 
of  progress  and  to  solicit  their  advice. 

A  report  of  this  work  will  be  given  to  the  inter¬ 
agency  committee  in  1981  and  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  developing  priorities  for  future  work  in  this 
area. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Standard  Occupational 
Classification  (SOC)  Manual  (completed  in  1980)  was 
published  in  early  1981.  The  revised  edition  was 
developed  in  response  to  the  need  to  restructure 
the  manual  to  provide  an  aggregation  scheme 
more  useful  for  cross-tabulation  with  other  de¬ 
mographic  characteristics  and  for  small  areas 
where  little  detail  can  be  published.  A  need  for 
restructuring  the  classification  became  apparent  in 
developing  the  tabulation  format  for  the  1980 
Census  of  Population  and  in  the  concern  of  civil 
rights  groups  that  more  appropriate  statistical  data 
be  provided  for  affirmative  action  plans.  Many  ti¬ 
tles  were  moved  to  make  them  more  compatible 
with  dictionary  characteristics,  and  others  were 
moved  to  handle  various  aspects  of  jobs  in  a  more 
consistent  manner.  The  new  edition  of  the  SOC 
Manual  combines  the  structure  of  the  classification 
and  the  alphabetical  index  in  one  volume. 

The  occupational  structure  given  in  the  manual 
has  been  used  in  the  1980  Census  of  Population  in 
a  modified  form  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  ex- 
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ception  is  that  “Pilots”  will  be  shown  in  two  alterna¬ 
tive  groupings  in  the  census  tabulations  to  permit 
comparisons  of  earlier  tabulations  and  data  on  job 
content  and  demographic  characteristics.  Second, 
the  two  Major  Groups  for  “Machine  Setup 
Operators”  and  “Machine  Operators  and  Tenders” 
will  not  be  classified  separately,  although  the  struc¬ 
ture  within  the  two  groups  will  be  retained. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

During  1980  an  intensive  effort  to  evaluate  240 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  1972  edition  of  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  was 
made  by  the  OFSPS-chaired  Interagency  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  on  Industrial  Classification.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  reviewed 
by  statistical  agencies  before  being  published  for 
public  comment  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January 
30,  1981.  A  public  hearing  was  held  in  February 
1981  and  additional  comments  on  tbe  draft  revi¬ 
sion  were  accepted  through  March  20. 

The  proposals  for  change  were  wide-ranging 
and  voluminous.  Although  there  were  more  pro¬ 
posals  for  this  revision  than  for  the  1972  revision, 
fewer  of  them  were  accepted  by  the  Technical 
Committee.  The  extent  of  this  revision  appears  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  last  revision,  a  fact  ex¬ 
plained  in  part  by  then  ten-year  interval  since  the 
last  revision  compared  with  15  years  between  the 
two  previous  editions.  The  “Finance,  Real  Estate, 
and  Insurance”  Division  was  substantially  revised, 
as  well  as  the  “Transportation  and  Public  Utilities” 
Division.  Many  changes  were  made  in  the  “Man¬ 
ufacturing”  Division,  but  they  were  not  as  com¬ 
prehensive.  In  the  “Mining”  Division  several  small 
industries  were  combined  and  two  new  fuel  indus¬ 
tries  were  created. 

Development  work  on  the  SIC  Manual  for  1982 
will  condnue  through  most  of  1981.  Decisions  on 
the  basic  structure  of  the  system  are  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  and  redrafts  of  industry  descriptions 
and  other  details  will  be  completed  in  preparation 
for  a  published  manual. 

Principal  Statistical  Programs 

OVERVIEW 

The  following  sections  provide  a  review  of  new 
initiatives,  major  progress  in  addressing  issues,  and 
major  program  redirections  occurring  in  the  stads- 
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tical  system  and  brief  overviews  of  many  of  the 
continuing  stadstical  programs.  Treatment  of  pro¬ 
grams  is  selective  because  there  are  no  clear  divid¬ 
ing  lines  between  statistics  and  program  adminis¬ 
tration,  evaluation,  and  research  of  which  they  are 
often  an  integral  part.  In  addition,  agency  prac¬ 
tices  vary  considerably  in  the  degree  to  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  identify  programs  which  are 
perceived  to  be  related  to  the  planning,  collection, 
production,  and  analysis  of  statistics.  Since  the 
focus  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  on  changes 
during  the  year,  there  is  no  attempt  to  provide  a 
complete  overview  of  continuing  activities.  Readers 
wishing  a  more  complete  description  of  major  pro¬ 
gram  responsibilities  in  each  subject  area  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal 
Statistics  for  the  1 980’s. 

This  annual  report  includes  the  entire  programs 
of  six  agencies:  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis; 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Service;  En¬ 
ergy  Information  Administration;  and  the  Statis¬ 
tics  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
complete  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis¬ 
tics,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  National  Center  for  Edu¬ 
cation  Statistics,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
are  also  reviewed.  Programs  for  other  agencies 
may  not  be  as  well  identified  because  for  other 
agencies  statistical  programs  are  funded  out  of  ap¬ 
propriations  which  support  many  other  activities. 

The  table  accompanying  this  section  has  been 
prepared  to  provide  a  general  indication  of  pro¬ 
gram  size  by  giving  actual  1980  obligations  for 
statistics  and  estimates  for  1981.  The  table  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  breakout  of  current  and  periodic  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  larger  agencies. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  1980  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  formed  the  Economics  and  Statistics 
Service  by  removing  activities  that  provided  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  cooperatives  from  what  had 
been  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives 
Service.  As  the  statistical  and  analysis  center  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service  (ESS)  carried  out  an  extensive 
program  during  1980. 
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A  major  ESS  accomplishment  was  the  reformat¬ 
ing  of  sector  accounts  and  economic  indicators  to 
show  more  accurately  the  economic  status  and 
productivity  of  the  Nation’s  farms.  Income  ac¬ 
counts,  asset  and  debt  accounts,  estimates  of  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production 
for  major  commodities  were  assembled  into  the  in¬ 
dicators  program  for  the  first  time.  Nationwide 
sample  surveys  of  major  crops  were  used  in  1980  to 
update  the  estimates  of  crop  production  costs  while 
projections  of  production  costs  continued  to  be 
based  on  the  analysis  of  yield  trends  and  current 
forecasts  of  input  prices. 

New  concepts  were  incorporated  into  the  income 
accounts  and  asset  and  debt  accounts.  The  primary 
change  was  to  separate  business  income  and  assets 
from  the  household.  New  sources  of  data  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  implement  other  new  concepts  and  to 
disaggregate  the  accounts  into  important  sub¬ 
groups.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  measures  will 
allow  analysts  to  identify  better  the  causes  of  struc¬ 
tural  change,  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  al¬ 
ternative  policies  in  achieving  economic,  financial, 
and  distributional  goals. 

The  development  of  list  sampling  frames  of 
farm  operators  reached  the  operational  stage  for 
29  States  during  1980.  These  list  frames  were  used 
by  ESS  to  select  23,000  large  livestock  and  poultry 
operators  for  the  December  Enumerative  Survey 
in  addition  to  25,000  area  tracts  included  in  the 
sample.  For  the  June  Enumerative  Survey  the  con¬ 
tinuing  sample  of  15,000  land  segments  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  list  samples  of  more  than  19,000 
large  cattle  and  hog  operations.  The  December 
and  June  survey  programs  provide  the  primary  es¬ 
timates  for  planted  and  harvested  acres  of  crops, 
land  use,  numbers  of  livestock,  farm  labor,  farm 
numbers,  and  farm  population.  Similar  multiple- 
frame  survey  techniques  are  used  in  all  States  for 
other  hog  and  cattle  surveys.  In  1980,  rotational 
sampling  for  multiple-frame  hog  surveys  was  ini¬ 
tiated  on  a  pilot  basis  in  five  States  to  reduce  re¬ 
spondent  burden. 

ESS  held  four  regional  conferences  in  1980  to 
evaluate  data  user  needs.  These  conferences  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  number  of  program  initiatives  and 
changes  to  existing  programs.  A  new  program  of 
aquaculture  statistics  was  started,  with  a  bench¬ 
mark  survey  of  trout  and  catfish  production  in  12 
major  producing  States.  This  survey  provided  the 
basis  for  initiation  of  a  monthly  report  of  processed 
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catfish  raised  on  farms.  Changes  in  the  vegetable 
statistics  program  were  also  made.  Greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  series  and  publication  dates  were  introduced 
to  meet  varying  needs  for  data  for  geographic 
areas  and  individual  crops.  Estimates  of  vegetable 
production,  price  and  value  were  published  less 
often  because  users  primarily  needed  statistics  for 
planted  acreage.  User  demand  has  also  led  to  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  rapid  data  transmission  for 
the  broad  array  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates. 
Data  are  now  disseminated  via  computer  to  all 
States  except  Alaska  within  minutes  of  release. 

Several  projects  were  conducted  in  1980  as  part 
of  the  AgRISTARS  program.  The  use  of  satellite 
data  to  improve  current  esimates  of  wheat  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  corn  and  soybeans  in  Iowa  was  one  exper¬ 
imental  project.  Land  cover  estimates,  including 
rangeland,  woodland,  cropland,  and  urban  areas 
were  examined.  Additional  ground  data  were  col¬ 
lected  to  study  relationships  between  land  cover 
and  LANDSAT  spectral  readings.  Related  re¬ 
search  concentrated  on  studying  improvements  in 
registering  satellite  data  to  actual  ground  locations, 
improving  classification  of  types  of  crop  or  land 
cover,  and  improving  data-handling  capabilities. 

ELarly  Warning/Crop  Condition  Assessment  Re¬ 
search  conducted  as  part  of  the  AgRISTARS  pro¬ 
gram  included  testing  of  a  wheat  stress  indicator 
model,  utilizing  cloud  cover  to  estimate  solar  radia¬ 
tion,  and  testing,  in  an  operating  environemnt,  a 
winter-kill  indicator  model  for  fall  seeded  wheat 
and  rye.  A  broad  range  of  research  was  under¬ 
taken  involving  a  combination  of  spectral  and  en¬ 
vironmental  remote  sensing  data  with  traditional 
ground  observation  information.  LANDSAT  data 
were  also  used  in  developing  domestic  and  foreign 
area-sampling  frames  to  study  rangeland  condi¬ 
tions  in  an  arid  environment. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  ESS  on 
improving  data  and  information  on  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  exports,  on  the  impact  of  foreign  economic 
growth  on  international  trade,  and  on  agricultural 
resource  use  and  development  opportunities  in 
foreign  countries.  In  this  framework,  multicountry 
projections  are  being  developed  of  world  and  re¬ 
gional  production,  consumption,  stocks,  trade,  and 
prices  for  major  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  worldwide 
agricultural  intelligence  and  reporting  service 
through  a  continuous  program  of  reporting  by  70 
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attache  posts  covering  1 20  countries.  Reporting  in¬ 
cludes  data  and  informadon  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  conditions,  foreign  government  policies, 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and  market  op¬ 
portunities.  An  activity  to  assess  the  condition  of 
foreign  crops  relies  heavily  on  computer  aided 
analysis  of  satellite,  meteorlogical,  agricultural,  and 
related  data.  To  speed  further  the  availability  of 
international  agricultural  data,  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  is  being  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State  for  a  worldwide  minicom¬ 
puter  network. 

Dissemination  of  FAS  data  on  current  export 
sales  activity  continued  through  the  weekly  U.S. 
Export  Sales.  Report.  Significant  daily  sales  activity 
were  also  announced  in  news  releases,  and  periodic 
data  on  details  of  sales  contracts  were  collected  to 
facilitate  the  analysis,  review,  and  audit  of  export 
sales  activity. 

Agricultural  statistics  activities  during  1980  at 
the  Census  Bureau  involved  both  the  1978  and 
1982  Censuses  of  Agriculture.  Publications  from 
tbe  1 978  census  were  produced  on  a  flow  basis  and 
sample  surveys  were  conducted  for  more  detailed 
data  on  selected  topics.  These  follow-on  surveys 
provide  specialized  State  and  national  level  infor¬ 
mation  for  calendar  year  1979  on  such  subjects  as 
farm  irrigation,  farm  energy  consumption  and 
farm  income,  credit,  and  expenditures.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  reports  are  planned  for  the  spring  of  1981. 

Planning  for  the  1982  Census  of  Agriculture  was 
also  an  important  activity  in  1 980.  Content  sugges¬ 
tions  were  solicited  from  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  State  land 
grant  colleges.  Particular  emphasis  in  1982  plan¬ 
ning  was  directed  to  the  data  release  program  be¬ 
cause  of  increasing  publication  costs  and  the  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  improved  technology  in 
microfilm  and  computer  tape  dissemination 
methods. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATISTICS 

Increased  recognition  was  given  in  1 980  to  crim¬ 
inal  justice  statistics  with  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS)  on  December  27,  1979, 
under  provisions  of  the  Justice  System  Improve¬ 
ment  Act.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  principal  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  statistics  on  crime,  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  related  activities.  The 
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act  assigned  responsibility  to  BJS  for  the  statistical 
programs  of  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Statistics  Service  of  the  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Assistance  Administration.  The  other  major 
data  collection  effort  in  criminal  justice  statistics  is 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Program  (UCR)  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI). 

Three  major  statistical  programs  are  conducted 
by  the  BJS:  the  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS),  the 
National  Prisoner  Statistics  Program  and  the  Uni¬ 
form  Parole  Reports.  The  NCS,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1972,  provides  information  re¬ 
garding  levels  of  criminal  events  and  changes  in 
those  levels  throughout  the  country.  The  survey 
statistics  are  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  interviews  with  65,000  households.  In  1980,  in 
addition  to  Criminal  Victimization  in  the  United  States: 
1978,  two  special  reports  were  published.  Crime  and 
Seasonality:  1980  and  The  Hispanic  Victim:  1980. 

During  1980,  BJS  began  work  on  a  methodology 
to  release  preliminary  survey  data  at  periodic 
intervals  throughout  the  year  so  that  the  Congress 
and  the  general  public  will  have  a  more  timely  in¬ 
dication  of  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  measured 
crimes,  including  those  not  reported  to  the  police. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity,  victimization  data  will  be 
released  6  months  earlier  than  previously.  For 
example,  data  for  1980  will  be  released  in  March 
1981  rather  than  in  September  1981.  After  the  ini¬ 
tial  release  of  annual  1980  data,  quarterly  estimates 
will  be  released  beginning  with  data  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1981. 

Under  a  consortium  arrangement  with  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  (BSSR), 
methodological  work  continued  in  1980  on  rede¬ 
sign  of  the  NCS  to  enhance  the  utility  of  data  for 
State  and  national  criminal  justice  program  and 
policy  needs  and  to  provide  a  more  reliable  social 
indicator  of  the  impact  of  crime. 

The  National  Prisoner  Statistics  (NPS)  program 
provides  annual  data  on  the  prison  population,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sex,  race,  and  ethnicity  of  prisoners. 
Periodically,  the  NPS  collects  information  that  is 
not  available  from  regular  administrative  sources 
such  as  detailed  data  on  the  characteristics  of  jails 
and  jail  inmates  and  prisons  and  prison  inmates. 
During  1980,  the  1978  and  1979  data  editions  of 
prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  institutions  and  the 
1978  and  1979  data  reports  on  capital  punishment 
were  published. 
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The  Uniform  Parole  Reports  (UPR)  program 
collects  statistics  on  the  characteristics  of  persons 
on  parole,  the  number  of  parole  agencies,  the 
number  of  parole  offenders  and  caseloads.  Statis¬ 
tics  are  also  kept  on  how  many  individuals  com¬ 
plete  parole  successfully  and  how  many  are  re¬ 
turned  to  prison  within  a  3-year  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  their  release.  Two  reports  in  a 
series  were  published  in  1980:  Characteristics  of  the 
Parole  Population,  1 978  and  Parole  in  the  U.S.,  1 979. 

In  November  1980,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis¬ 
tics  Advisory  Board  was  established  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  activities  undertaken 
by  BJS.  The  Advisory  Board  will  also  formulate 
and  recommend  policies  and  priorities  to  the  Di¬ 
rector.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  State  and  local  governments,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  area  of  victim  and  witness  assistance 
and  other  components  of  the  justice  system,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  professional  organizations,  members 
of  the  academic  community,  officials  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  community  organizations,  members 
of  the  business  community,  and  the  general  public. 

A  number  of  significant  improvements  in  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  statistics  are  planned  for  1981.  A  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  Bulletin  series  will  cover  the  re¬ 
lease  of  major  justice  indicators  of  an  annual  or 
more  frequent  periodicity  as  well  as  other  statistical 
information  which,  while  useful  and  of  interest,  is 
not  collected  annually.  These  publications  will  be 
four-page  brochures,  devoted  to  single  topics.  The 
intent  of  the  Bulletin  series  is  to  make  available  ob¬ 
jective  information  in  nontechnical  language  about 
the  state  of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  crime  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

A  data  needs  assessment  strategy  will  be  started 
within  BJS  to  help  plan  how  to  meet  the  broad 
mandate  to  provide  statistical  information  on  all 
aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  strategy 
will  include  assessing  current  justice  data  needs, 
identifying  the  needs  that  are  satisfied  by  existing 
statistical  efforts,  identifying  the  data  gaps  that 
exist,  and  recommending  the  methodology  best 
suited  to  fill  these  gaps.  A  Federal  justice  statistics 
program  will  be  initiated  to  collect  and  analyze 
statistical  information  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  along  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  prevalence,  incidence, 
rates,  extent,  distribution,  and  attributes  of  Federal 
crimes. 
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Finally,  the  Federal  data  collection  relationship 
with  State  and  local  governments  will  be  revised. 
Under  previous  legislation.  Federal  support  in 
criminal  justice  statistics  was  focused  on  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  creation  and  development  of 
capabilities  in  the  collection,  processing,  and 
analysis  of  data  for  their  own  purposes.  Support 
will  continue  in  1981  with  primary  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  cooperative  efforts  through  which  data 
will  be  provided  by  the  States  to  BJS  for  use  in 
national  compilations.  The  effort  will  include  the 
development  of  standards  and  formats  to  meet 
State  and  local  as  well  as  national  needs. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Report  (UCR)  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  FBI  is  the  other  major  criminal  justice 
statistical  series.  The  UCR  program  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  statistical  effort  of  over  15,000  local,  county 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide. 
Arson  was  added  to  the  index  of  reportable  crimes 
by  congressional  mandate,  and  although  not  all 
UCR  participants  were  able  to  provide  figures  on 
the  crime  for  the  complete  calendar  year  of  1979, 
the  1980  submission  rate  is  expected  to  show  im¬ 
provement.  A  change  was  also  made  in  1980  to  the 
use  of  standard  Federal  race  and  ethnic  categories 
for  the  collection  of  arrest  and  homicide  statistics. 

In  its  role  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collection  of 
law  enforcement  information,  the  FBI  compiles 
and  publishes  various  types  of  crime  related  data  in 
semi-annual  releases  and  annual  publications.  In 
1980  publications  derived  from  the  UCR  included 
the  1979  editions  of  Crime  in  the  United  States,  Man¬ 
ual  of  Law  Enforcement  Records,  and  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  Handbook. 

In  1981,  it  is  expected  that  data  on  parental  kid¬ 
napping  will  be  added  to  the  UCR  program  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  recent  legislative  requirement. 
Moreover,  the  FBI  is  expanding  its  statistical 
analysis  capabilities  and  is  planning  a  series  of 
crime-specific  research  projects. 

EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  collects  and  analyzes  statistics  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  assists 
States  and  local  education  agencies  in  improving 
their  statistical  systems.  In  recent  years.  Congress 
has  also  required  NCES  to  develop  a  national  voca¬ 
tional  education  data  system,  conduct  a  continuing 
survey  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  educational 
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personnel,  produce  profiles  on  the  degree  to  which 
States  are  achieving  equalization  of  resources  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  coordi¬ 
nate  education  data  acquisition  activities  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies. 

NCES  supports  a  wide  range  of  artivities  to:  pro¬ 
vide  policy-relevant  data  on  such  issues  as  access  of 
minorities  to  postsecondary  education,  impact  of 
Federal  programs  on  the  disadvantaged,  education 
and  employment,  and  high  school  dropouts;  assist 
State  and  local  education  agencies  in  developing 
efficient  information  systems;  provide  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  services  to  the  education  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  public;  and  reduce  paperwork  burden 
in  education  imposed  by  Federal  agencies. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  statistics 
are  collected  from  several  sources.  A  major  pro¬ 
gram  of  compiling  statistics  on  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  students,  staff,  and  financial 
characteristics  is  conducted  each  year  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  each  State  education  agency.  This  pro¬ 
gram  provides  information  about  fall  school  mem¬ 
bership,  the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  the 
number  of  teachers  and  other  school  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  revenues  from  Federal,  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  sources,  and  expenditures  for  administra¬ 
tion,  instruction  and  other  purposes.  Summary 
statistics  for  each  State  and  the  20  largest  cities  are 
received  and  published.  Similar  data  are  received 
for  each  of  the  16,000  school  systems  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  since  1977,  the  membership,  number 
of  teachers,  location,  and  grade  span  of  the  90,000 
public  schools  have  been  collected  to  provide  a 
basis  for  statistical  sampling  as  well  as  for  research. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  collected  from  State 
education  agencies,  limited  information  for  private 
schools  was  collected  for  the  years  1976  through 
1978  and  again  for  1980.  The  data  were  collected 
for  NCES  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association  and,  except  for 
1980,  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education. 
Over  the  first  3-year  period  of  data  collection,  a 
complete  list  of  all  private  schools  was  assembled  to 
establish  the  universe  for  the  first  time.  The  1980- 
81  study  will  maintain  and  expand  the  census  of 
private  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  informa¬ 
tion  collected  covers  size,  grade  span,  religious  af¬ 
filiation  and  limited  financial  characteristics. 

A  persistent  concern  in  education  is  the  disparity 
in  resources  collected  and  distributed  among 
elementary-secondary  school  districts.  To  ascertain 
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the  extent  and  significance  of  these  disparities. 
Congress,  in  the  1978  Education  Amendments,  re¬ 
quired  NCES  to  collect  uniform  data  from  the 
States  on  financing  public  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education.  From  these  data,  NCES  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  composite  profile  of  each  State  every  other 
year  to  show  the  degree  to  which  equalization  of 
resources  among  the  school  districts  has  been 
achieved.  The  profiles  also  show  the  varying  im¬ 
pacts  of  tax  structures  which  support  educational 
expenditures.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1980  using  available  statistics.  Future  reports  will 
utilize  data  collected  from  the  States. 

NCES  reports  annually  to  Congress  on  teacher 
supply  and  demand.  This  report  is  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  teacher  demand  taken  from  local  education 
agencies  and  a  survey  of  college  graduates  newly 
qualified  to  teach.  The  report  covers  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  surplus  of  newly  qualified  teachers 
and  the  need  for  teachers  in  particular  fields  of 
study.  It  also  examines  how  graduates  who  are 
newly  qualified  to  teach  fared  in  the  labor  market 
compared  with  other  college  graduates.  Future  re¬ 
ports  will  examine  emerging  occupations  for  edu¬ 
cation  graduates  and  the  ability  of  schools  to  find 
qualified  candidates  for  teaching  positions. 

The  NCES  program  in  higher  education  uses 
the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey 
(HEGIS),  which  provides  current  and  trend  data, 
complemented  by  special  studies  of  recent  college 
graduates,  adult  education  participants  and  race/ 
ethnicity.  This  data  base  includes  a  complete  cen¬ 
sus  of  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  community  and  2-year  col¬ 
leges,  their  enrollments,  characteristics,  degrees 
awarded  and  financial  information. 

In  1981,  the  basic  NCES  survey  program  will  be 
augmented  by  biennial  studies  addressing  access  to 
higher  education  and  student  migration  patterns. 
Strong  interest  has  led  to  the  consideration  for 
1982  of  a  survey  to  determine  accessibility  of  in¬ 
stitutions  for  handicapped  students.  The  survey 
will  build  on  the  1978  model  which  established  cost 
estimates  for  modifying  physical  facilities  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  for  the  handicapped.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  NCES  will  conduct  the  survey  of  student 
residence  and  migration. 

To  provide  data  on  adult  education  NCES  has 
developed  a  program  combining  reports  from  in¬ 
dividual  participants  with  surveys  of  institutions 
sponsoring  these  activities.  The  surveys  are  re- 
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peated  on  a  regular  cycle  to  provide  trend  data  on 
changes  in  students  and  programs. 

NCES  sponsores  a  triennial  supplement  to  the 
Current  Population  Survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  queries  the  56,000 
households  in  the  survey  on  participation  in  adult 
education.  The  study  provides  demographic  data 
on  participants  in  adult  education,  on  full-time 
adult  students  and  on  adult  nonstudents.  It  also 
offers  data  on  the  characteristics  of  courses  and 
activities  taken  in  adult  education. 

Complementing  this  study  of  individuals  are 
studies  of  organizations  offering  adult  education 
including  colleges  and  universities,  community 
agencies,  home  study  institutions,  and  free  univer¬ 
sities  and  learning  referral  centers.  Presently,  a  lit¬ 
erature  search  is  being  conducted  in  anticipation  of 
an  upcoming  survey  on  programs  offered  by  non¬ 
school  organizations  (business,  industry,  labor 
unions). 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-482)  required  NCES  to  develop,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  operate  a  national  Vocational  Education 
Data  System  (VEDS)  to  provide  reliable  data  on 
vocational  students,  programs,  program  complet¬ 
ers  and  leavers,  staff,  facilities  and  expenditures. 
VEDS  provides  information  on  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  conducted  through  State-plan  programs 
(under  the  Vocational  Education  Act)  in  the  public 
schools  and  various  postsecondary  institutions.  It 
includes  a  reporting  system  based  on  collecting 
State-aggregate  data,  according  to  standard  defi¬ 
nitions  and  uniform  data  elements.  The  system 
also  provides  information  on  the  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  being  prepared  in  various  occupational  fields 
for  use  by  State  occupational  informadon  coor¬ 
dinating  committees  and  economic  development 
councils.  VEDS  implementation  began  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  data  for  the  1978-79  reporting  year; 
1979-80  data  have  recently  been  received  and  are 
being  processed. 

In  1980,  the  first  data  were  collected  on  recent 
vocational  education  program  completers  and 
leavers.  A  sample  of  these  students  will  be  followed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  program  com¬ 
pleters  and  leavers  find  employment  related  to 
their  training.  A  sample  of  employers  will  be  asked 
to  assess  employee  job  competency  and  work  at¬ 
titudes. 
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In  1 980,  NCES  initiated  the  data  collection  for  a 
second  longitudinal  study,  following  the  pattern  of 
an  earlier  study  of  1972  high  school  seniors.  The 
new  survey,  in  part,  covers  the  high  school  class  of 
1980.  Thus,  the  survey  will  allow  a  detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  senior  classes  and  an  assessment 
of  the  changes  and  problems  that  have  arisen  since 
1972.  The  new  survey  also  addresses  many  new 
elements  in  the  educational  process,  and  includes 
the  sophomores  of  1980  as  well  as  the  seniors. 
These  data  were  made  available  in  February  1981. 
The  study  will  measure  the  economic  returns  of 
postsecondary  education,  examine  access  to  post¬ 
secondary  education  for  minorities,  and  delineate 
the  need  for  financial  aid.  By  ultimately  comparing 
the  results  of  the  two  studies,  researchers  can  de¬ 
termine  how  hopes,  plans  and  outcomes  respond 
to  changing  conditions. 

NCES  also  collects  data  on  learning  resources 
outside  the  formal  educational  system.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  NCES  works  with  the  Office  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources,  the  Corporation  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Broadcasting,  and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services  to  provide  basic  data  and  determine  how 
data  collection  can  help  solve  resource  problems. 
Current  plans  include  lengthening  the  time  span 
between  basic  surveys  of  libraries  to  permit  new 
surveys  to  be  conducted  on  library  networks  and 
consortia,  private  school  library  media  centers,  and 
research  libraries.  Collection  and  reporting  of  in¬ 
formation  on  tbe  use  of  educational  television  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  higher  education.  NCES  is  also  conduct¬ 
ing  benchmark  surveys  of  museums  to  assist  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

As  a  step  toward  improving  data  quality,  NCES 
is  conducting  a  series  of  validation  and  quality  as¬ 
sessment  studies  which  are  provided  to  data  users 
to  indicate  both  the  reliability  and  the  limitations  of 
the  data  they  are  using.  Further,  the  studies  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  determining  where  methodological 
improvements  are  needed.  Validation  studies  of 
higher  education  fall  enrollment  and  earned  de¬ 
grees  surveys  were  completed  in  1 980  and  studies 
of  higher  education  finance,  and  faculty  surveys 
were  conducted.  A  quality  assessment  study  for  the 
national  vocational  education  data  system  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1980,  and  studies  of  data  collected  on  re¬ 
sidence  and  migration  are  planned. 

Quality  assessment  activities  are  supported  by 
methodological  research  on  the  development  of 
new  classification  structures  and  on  imputation  for 
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missing  data.  Methodological  work  has  also  been 
directed  to  the  development  of  indicators  of  the 
education  status  of  minorities  and  of  the  financial 
status  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  NCES  will  expand  its  indicator  efforts  to 
encompass  educational  needs  of  school  districts. 

NCES  helps  States  improve  their  statistical  sys¬ 
tems  through  a  program  of  capacity  building 
grants.  The  program  which  was  initiated  in  1978, 
provides  grants  to  States  in  elementary-secondary, 
vocational,  and  postsecondary  education  for  ac¬ 
tivities  proposed  by  the  States  to  improve  statistical 
and  data  processing  activities.  Grants  may  focus  on 
reducing  data  burden;  improving  the  timeliness  of 
data  reporting;  enhancing  the  quality,  comparabil¬ 
ity,  or  utility  of  data;  increasing  a  State’s  analytical 
capability;  improving  the  flow  of  information  to 
local  or  other  educational  agencies;  and  similar  ob¬ 
jectives. 

The  State  personnel  exchange,  provided  by  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  postsecondary  coordi¬ 
nation  networks,  is  another  federally  funded  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  improve  State  statistical  systems. 
This  program  encourages  States  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  one  another.  Funds  are  provided  to 
support  travel  costs  for  State  employees  to  review 
the  methods  or  solutions  used  by  other  States  in 
data  collection  and  management  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  collects  data  and  produces 
reports  and  analyses  on  the  status  of  civil  rights  at 
various  levels  of  education.  Data  on  racial/ethinic, 
sex,  and  handicapping  characteristics  are  collected 
through  a  series  of  national  surveys. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey  has 
covered  a  sample  of  schools  annually  for  1968 
through  1974,  and  biennially  for  1976  through 
1980.  In  the  earlier  years  most  of  the  information 
dealt  with  such  issues  as  desegregation/racial  isola¬ 
tion,  faculty  placement  patterns,  and  dropouts. 
These  issue  areas  were  derived  from  authority 
given  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (then  in  HEW)  for 
enforcing  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

With  the  passage  of  Title  IX  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1972  (prohibiting  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion)  and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (prohibiting  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped)  questions  addressing  these  concerns 
were  added.  At  the  present  time,  issues  concerning 
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traditionally  single  sex  educational  activities  such 
as  physical  education,  interscholastic  athletic 
teams,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Also,  information  is  collected  on  the 
“mainstreaming”  of  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classrooms,  building  and  classroom  acces¬ 
sibility  for  handicapped  children  and  the  rate  at 
which  handicapped  children  who  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  requiring  special  education  are  receiving 
such  services. 

The  higher  education  data  sets  cover  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  higher  education  facilities  and  are  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  HEGIS  series  conducted  by 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES).  This  information  covers  racial/ethnic  and 
sex  characteristics  at  different  degiee  levels  for  a 
range  of  different  subject  areas.  Modifications  in 
the  survey  instruments  to  include  data  on  the 
handicapped  are  currently  under  development. 

In  1979,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  also  collected 
statistics  on  the  universe  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Special  Purpose  Schools.  Information  from 
these  one  time  surveys  is  available  on  racial/ethnic, 
sex  and  handicapped  characteristics  by  services 
and  type  of  institution. 

ENERGY  STATISTICS 

During  the  last  3  years,  mission  organizations  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  have  assumed 
increasing  responsibility  for  meeting  their  own 
data  needs,  but  the  Energy  Information  Adminis¬ 
tration  (El  A)  continues  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of 
energy  statistics.  EIA’s  1980  program  and  accom¬ 
plishments  were  dominated  by  detailed  statutory 
requirements  and  the  stringent  and  sometimes 
conflicting  demands  of  the  energy  policy  debate. 

In  response  to  congressional  criticism,  in  1980 
El  A  completed  a  program  to  collect  directly  all  the 
domestic  petroleum  data  for  the  Weekly  Petroleum 
Status  Report  which  was  initiated  in  1979  to  meet 
the  demand  for  the  latest  petroleum  data  during 
the  Iranian  Revolution.  Tbe  report  originally  re¬ 
lied  heavily  upon  production,  stocks,  and  import 
data  supplied  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
(API).  In  a  parallel  effort,  El  A  developed  a  short 
term  forecasting  capability.  In  order  to  address 
very  near-term  issues  on  a  comprehensive,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  regular  basis,  El  A  constructed  an  inte¬ 
grated  short-term  data  base  and  forecasting  system 
which  produces  a  quarterly  publication,  the  Short 
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Term  Energy  Outlook,  that  gives  policymakers  a 
range  of  possible  results  of  varying  energy 
scenarios. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Information  Survey  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  DOE  act  of 
1977  for  an  annual  report  on  domestic  energy 
supply.  Until  this  year,  the  information  could  only 
be  found  in  the  unverifiable  oil  and  natural  gas 
reserves  estimates  published  jointly  by  the  API,  the 
American  Gas  Association  (AGA),  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Petroelum  Association  in  Reserves  of  Crude  Oil, 
Natural  Gas  Liquids,  Natural  Gas  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  of  December  31,  1977.  The  first 
Government-verified  report  on  U.S.  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves  and  production,  published  by 
El  A,  provided  information  for  1977  and  1978;  in¬ 
formation  for  1979  will  be  published  in  1981.  The 
El  A  estimates  of  total  proved  1978  oil  and  gas  re¬ 
serves  exceeded  trade  association  estimates  by  1 1 
percent  and  6  percent,  respectively,  but  State  level 
components  differed  substantially.  API  and  AGA 
plan  to  terminate  their  reports  after  the  1979  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Financial  Reporting  System  is  also  man¬ 
dated  by  the  DOE  act  which  requires  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  to  collect  information  on,  and 
report  the  financial  structure  of,  energy  producing 
industries.  In  1980  El  A  developed  and  published 
the  first  two  of  these  annual  reports  covering  1977 
and  1978.  The  reports  proxided  a  profile  of  the 
major  firms  in  the  energy  industry,  disaggregated 
by  firm  size,  energy  source,  operating  segment, 
and  geographical  location.  Quarterly  Profits  reports 
and  a  review  of  foreign  direct  investment  were  also 
published  for  the  first  time. 

For  the  third  successive  year  EIA  has  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
mandate  for  an  annual  report  to  Gongress  and  the 
President  on  the  current  and  projected  energy 
situation.  The  first  volume  describes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  EIA  and  highlights  1979  activities.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  volumes,  respectively,  are  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  energy  statistics  and  an  analytical 
treatise  projecting  future  energy  trends,  and  likely 
effects  of  those  trends  on  energy  supply,  demand, 
and  price. 

The  Consumption  Data  System  is  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  effort  to  measure  and  report  end-use 
energy  consumption  in  all  sectors.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  great  importance  in  measuring  and 
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evaluating  the  impact  of  energy  conservation  in 
residential  and  nonresidential  buildings,  in  indus¬ 
try,  and  by  States.  The  first  reports  from  the  resi¬ 
dential  survey  and  from  the  nonresidential  build¬ 
ings  survey  were  published  in  1980.  Also,  in  1980, 
data  on  vehicle  fuel  consumption,  miles  driven  and 
the  efficiency  of  vehicle  performance  on  the  road 
were  published.  A  continuing  personal  transporta¬ 
tion  series  is  planned  on  both  an  annual  and  a 
quarterly  basis.  The  Emergency  Energy  Conserva- 
don  Act  calls  for  an  ambitious  data  collection  and 
interpretation  effort  in  order  to  support  the  setting 
of  voluntary  fuel  consumption  targets  for  the 
States.  Gasoline  and  middle  distillate  monitoring 
programs  are  being  developed  to  provide  monthly 
information,  by  State,  on  the  consumption  of  these 
fuels. 

The  Energy  Policy  Study  performed  by  El  A  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  compared  current  energy  f)ol- 
icy  to  an  alternative  of  reduced  government  inter¬ 
vention.  The  study,  which  focused  on  the  extent  to 
which  government  energy  programs  offset  one 
another,  was  reviewed  from  the  different  perspec¬ 
tives  of  leading  analysts  at  a  symposium  sponsored 
by  EIA. 

The  Information  Validation  Office  continued  its 
lead  role  in  EIA  quality  assurance  and  improve¬ 
ment  efforts.  In  1980,  four  of  EIA’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  data  systems  were  examined  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  data 
were  offered  and  implemented.  The  four  systems 
are:  Capacity  of  Petroleum  Refineries;  Natural  Gas 
Curtailments;  Prime  Suppliers;  and  Joint  Petro¬ 
leum  Reporting.  In  May  1980,  EIA  published  A 
Preliminary  Assessment  of  the  Accuracy  of  Energy  Infor¬ 
mation  Administration  Data  Related  to  Volumes  of  Petro¬ 
leum.  The  study  substantiated  the  accuracy  of  the 
petroleum  data  collected,  verified  and  published 
by  EIA  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  control  of  paperwork  burden  also  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  priority  attention  within  EIA.  By 
decreasing  the  number  of  forms,  the  frequency  of 
response,  the  number  of  respondents,  and  the 
amount  of  information  requested,  EIA  has  re¬ 
duced  respondent  burden  by  more  than  45  per¬ 
cent  for  those  data  collections  in  existence  in  1 977. 
Since  1977,  even  though  EIA  has  initiated  legisla¬ 
tively  mandated  collections  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  data,  financial  and  operating  data 
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about  major  energy  companies,  and  data  required 
to  implement  the  National  Energy  Act,  total  re¬ 
spondent  burden  has  increased  by  only  1 6  percent. 

EIA  has  developed  several  tools  to  aid  users  in 
locating  and  using  EIA  products.  The  Federal  En¬ 
ergy  Data  Index  (FEDEX),  a  computerized  biblio¬ 
graphic  data  base,  provides  ready  access  to  refer¬ 
ence  information  concerning  statistical  tabulations 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agencies, 
provide  industry,  research  institutes,  and  other 
members  of  the  energy  information  user  commu¬ 
nity.  Document-level  abstracts  of  EIA  publications 
are  provided  in  the  EIA  Publications  Directory,  and 
the  EIA  Data  Index  contains  table-level  abstracts. 
The  Energy  Information  Referral  Directory  provides 
information  on  energy  program  organizations, 
program  managers,  and  program  descriptions. 

In  1980,  DOE  adopted  a  comprehensive  disclo¬ 
sure  policy  developed  under  EIA  leadership  over  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  policy  provides  limited  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  statistical  information  consistent  with 
the  mandatory  disclosure  policies  of  the  DOE  act 
and  other  energy  statutes.  EIA’s  limited  authority 
to  provide  confidential  treatment  for  statistical 
data  contributed  to  the  persistent  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  planned  surveys  of  industrial  energy 
consumption  and  made  necessary  some 
agreements  for  independent  data  collection  by 
other  DOE  components. 

The  impact  of  deregulation  on  energy  data  col¬ 
lection  presents  EIA  with  a  number  of  critical 
problems  to  be  solved  in  1981.  For  many  years  the 
existence  of  data-intensive  energy  regulatory  pro¬ 
grams  encouraged  the  design  of  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  around  this  regulatory  base.  Regulatory  re¬ 
quirements  for  microdata  also  made  feasible  some 
statistical  strategies  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  considered.  EIA’s  most  important  and 
challenging  activity  in  1981  is  decoupling  needed 
statistical  series  from  data  systems  designed  to 
support  regulatory  planning  and  enforcement, 
and  developing  more  efficient  statistical  concepts 
to  satisfy  more  general  needs  independent  of  regu¬ 
latory  requirements.  The  reduction  in  regulatory 
data  collection  by  EIA  is  one  of  the  largest  near- 
term  program  changes  in  any  statistical  agency. 

In  1980,  the  National  Uranium  Resource  Evalu¬ 
ation  program  of  the  Office  of  Resource  Applica¬ 
tions  published  its  assessment  of  the  highest  prior¬ 
ity  areas  in  the  United  States.  This  report  covers 
areas  which  contain  all  known  reserves  and  possi- 
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ble  potential  resources  as  well  as  most  speculative 
potential  resources.  The  program  is  now  entering 
a  second  phase  which  will  focus  on  the  assessment 
of  lower  priority  areas.  Other  Resource  Applica¬ 
tions  programs  provide  information  on  uranium 
marketing  and  prices,  and  publications  such  as 
Statistical  Data  of  the  Uranium  Industry,  and  Aban¬ 
doned  Oil  Fields  of  Texas',  information  on  private  sec¬ 
tor  plans  for  uranium  exploration,  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  western  coal  and  for  construction  of  new 
refinery  capacity  both  domestic  and  foreign;  and 
residential  energy  consumption  and  weatheriza- 
tion  (Bonneville  Power  Administration). 

DOE  Environment  and  Defense  Programs  are 
both  surveying  the  potential  health  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion,  the  former  among  workers  at  DOE  contractor 
facilities  and  the  latter  among  segments  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  who  may  have  received  low-level 
exposures  due  originally  to  weapons  testing  in  the 
1950’s.  The  Environment  Office  also  monitors  and 
reports  sales  of  special  radioactive  materials  for 
medical,  industrial,  and  research  uses. 

doe’s  contractor-operated  National  Labora¬ 
tories  maintain  statistical  staffs  to  support  nuclear 
research  and  production,  and  other  Federal  mis¬ 
sions.  Current  work  includes  reactor  safety  analysis 
and  reliability  problems,  and  discriminant  analysis 
to  locate  uranium  resources;  analysis  of  oil  and  gas 
lease  data  and  leasing  strategies;  and  numerous 
projects  in  biometry,  toxicology,  life  sciences  ex¬ 
periments  and  environmental  sampling.  The 
sophisticated  computer  facilities  required  for  the 
research  mission  also  accommodate  complex  mod¬ 
eling  efforts  and  the  development  of  analytical 
techniques  for  large  data  bases. 

Outside  DOE,  the  Census  Bureau  expanded  its 
reimbursable  program  of  energy  data  collection  in 
support  of  EIA,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
planning  some  improvements  in  energy  price  data, 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  plans  to  expand  its 
assessment  of  coal  resources.  The  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  continues  to  publish  its  very  current 
International  Energy  Statistical  Review  which  is  now 
complemented  by  ElA’s  resumption  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  annual  series.  Energy  analysis  in  other 
agencies,  particularly  macroeconomic  analysis  of 
energy  inputs,  is  both  scattered  and  limited. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STATISTICS 

The  usefulness  of  Federal  statistics  for  address¬ 
ing  broad  environmental  issues  was  reexamined 
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in  1980.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  its  large  descriptive  data  bases  to 
support  policy-oriented  environmental  assess¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  narrower  program  analyses. 
This  effort  underscored  numerous  weaknesses  in 
EPA’s  monitoring  tools  for  evaluating  the  state  of 
the  environment  or  quantifying  the  overall  effect 
of  agency  programs. 

On  a  broader  front  the  Council  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Quality  (CEQ)  and  the  State  Department  issued 
the  Global  2000  Report  assessing  the  likely  world 
environment  in  the  year  2000.  The  associated 
technical  report  summarizes  a  3-year  review  of 
data  and  analytical  capabilities,  particularly  fore¬ 
casting  capabilities,  of  over  a  dozen  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  With  the  exception  of  population,  climatic, 
and  economic  data,  the  information  available  for 
policy  analyses  was  found  to  be  fair  to  poor.  In 
addition  to  uncertain  or  questionable  data  quality, 
measurements  were  not  uniform  over  space  or 
time  and  many  time  series  were  not  optimal  for 
preferred  analytical  models.  Models  used  by  dif¬ 
ferent  agencies  contained  structural  conflicts  or 
used  incompatible  values  of  critical  parameters.  In 
addition  many  of  these  models  accommodate  only 
a  single  set  of  assumptions  clearly  presenting  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  useful  comparisons. 

In  1979,  EPA  established  a  committee  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrators  (DAA)  for  environmental 
monitoring  and  information  management.  During 
1980,  the  DAA  committee’s  activities  focused  on 
ambient  monitoring,  source  monitoring,  the  Man¬ 
datory  Quality  Assurance  Program,  the  Mul¬ 
timedia  Toxic  Data  System  (TOXET),  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  environmental  data,  and  capital  budget¬ 
ing  for  measurement  instruments  in  laboratories. 

A  pilot  ambient  environmental  assessment  of  air, 
water,  and  pesticides  was  completed  in  Feburary 
1980.  The  assessment  resulted  in  a  number  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  improving  monitoring  and  data 
management.  Programs  offices  then  began  prepar¬ 
ing  monitoring  strategies  for  air,  water,  and  toxics. 
The  strategies  are  being  implemented  and  a 
monitoring  strategy  for  groundwater  is  being  de¬ 
veloped.  A  second  environmental  assessment,  to  be 
completed  in  early  1981,  will  include  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  groundwater,  and  toxic  substances. 

The  first  annual  status  report  from  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development’s  Mandatory  Quality 
Assurance  Program  was  completed  in  October 
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1980.  Priority  activities  for  1981  include  complet¬ 
ing  development  of  minimum  criteria  to  be  met  by 
EPA  units,  providing  training  and  technical  sup¬ 
port  to  program  and  regional  offices,  and  overview 
auditing  of  program  offices,  regional  offices, 
agency  contractors  and  grantees.  This  program 
applies  to  all  EPA  internal  work,  and  interagency 
agreements  involving  environmental  mea¬ 
surements.  It  is  designed  to  promote  consistent 
quality  assurance  procedures  among  mission  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  establish  quantitative  goals  for  pre¬ 
cise  and  accurate  measurement,  but  does  not  as  yet 
address  more  general  problems  of  estimation. 

Ambient  air  monitoring  regulations,  issued  in 
1979  set  January  1,  1981  as  the  date  for  completion 
of  the  National  Air  Monitoring  Stations  (NAMS) 
network,  and  January  1,  1983  as  the  date  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  State  and  Local  Air  Monitoring  Sta¬ 
tions  (SLAMS)  network.  The  revised  networks 
were  designed  to  support  a  clear  set  of  estimation 
concepts  as  well  as  provide  needed  improvements 
in  measurement  quality.  The  total  number  of 
NAMS  monitors  required  is  approximately  1,272, 
95  percent  of  which  are  operational.  The  total 
number  of  SLAMS  monitors  is  approximately 
5,550.  Negotiations  have  started  with  the  States  for 
defining  the  SLAMS  network  within  the  context  of 
statutory  State  Implementation  Plans.  To  date 
EPA  has  channelled  over  $100  million  through  air 
quality  program  grants  to  defray  operating  and 
capital  costs  of  ambient  air  monitoring  networks.' 
Regional,  State  and  local  agencies  have  borne 
nearly  twice  that  cost.  The  streamlined  NAMS/ 
SLAMS  networks  will  significantly  reduce  the 
non-Federal  burden. 

The  National  Water  Quality  Surveillance  System 
includes  some  1200  stations  representing  a  cross 
section  of  land  use  categories.  One  thousand  of 
these  stations  are  used  in  the  new  Basic  Water 
Monitoring  Program.  In  this  program.  States  col¬ 
lect  and  evaluate  data  which  are  submitted  to  EPA 
for  the  biennial  National  Quality  Inventory  Report 
to  Congress.  Complementary  data  on  toxic  pollut¬ 
ants  are  collected  through  EPA  Regional  Offices. 

Another  approach  to  the  data  quality  problem  is 
being  implemented  by  EPA’s  Office  of  Pesticides 


‘These  funds  are  not  included  in  Table  I.  Beginning  in  1981 
an  estimate  of  the  portion  of  grant  funds  for  these  purposes  will 
be  included  in  the  EPA  total  of  obligations  for  statistical  pro¬ 
grams. 
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and  Toxic  Substances  (OPTS)  in  the  TOXET  sys¬ 
tem  for  multimedia  toxic  chemical  data.  TOXET  is 
restricted  to  well-documented,  high  quality  toxics 
data.  This  strategy  avoids  the  “quality-neutral”  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Registry  of  Toxic  Effects  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Substances  maintained  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and  emphasizes 
the  gaps  in  current  knowledge.  Data  are  being  re¬ 
viewed  and  entered  into  the  new  data  base  which  is 
expected  to  become  an  important  monitoring  tool 
for  toxic  chemicals  across  all  EPA  programs. 

OPTS  also  continues  to  lead  an  interagency  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  a  Chemical  Substance  Information 
Network.  Most  of  the  information  management 
problems  of  the  network  have  been  solved  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  some  issues  still  present  barriers  to  the 
ultimate  utility  of  the  system.  Questions  of  intellec¬ 
tual  or  proprietary  rights  inherent  in  some  critical 
information  still  resist  resolution.  The  simple 
chemical  “identity”  matching  principle  which  is 
fundamental  to  the  network  may  not  span  the 
chasm  between  hard  physical  facts  and  soft  biologi¬ 
cal  inferences  in  a  manner  which  is  fully  useful  to 
decisionmakers.  Physical  and  chemical  properties 
can  be  logically  identified  within  an  idealized 
“pure”  chemical  substance  while  biological  tests 
(e.g.,  feeding  experiments)  deal  with  empirical  as¬ 
sociations  with  real  (and  thus  impure)  substances. 

A  clearinghouse  has  been  established  by  EPA  for 
compiling  a  descriptive  inventory  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  measurement  data  bases  and  mathematical 
models  maintained  by  EPA.  Its  purpose  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  central  reference  and  referral  source  for  all 
EPA  environmental  data.  Responses  to  inquiries 
from  all  sources  will  be  made  by  searching  an  on¬ 
line  automated  inventory.  The  system  will  provide 
full  descriptions  of  data  bases  and  the  names  of 
agency  staff  responsible  for  data  management.  As 
of  December  1980,  the  inventory  contained  320 
data  bases  and  157  models.  Additional  data  bases 
and  models  will  be  compiled  and  added  to  the  in¬ 
ventory  during  1981. 

A  more  management-oriented  inventory  was 
created  in  the  course  of  preparing  EPA’s  first 
comprehensive  account  of  reporting  burden.  The 
inventory  was  reasonably  complete  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  recordkeeping  requirements,  but  the  quan¬ 
tification  of  burden  was  much  less  complete.  With 
some  exceptions,  EPA  initial  estimates  included 
only  the  burden  associated  with  the  final  transmis¬ 
sion  of  information  to  the  agency,  ignoring  the 
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processes  of  data  acquisition,  data  reduction  and 
testing  for  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
parameters  to  be  reported.  In  many  cases  these 
larger  components  of  burden  had  never  been  es¬ 
timated.  Detailed  analyses  of  a  few  .isolated  cases 
showed  total  respondent  costs  exceeding  initial 
EPA  burden  estimates  by  factors  from  10  to  50. 
The  poorest  estimates  were  those  associated  with 
large,  descriptive  data  bases. 

In  1980,  EPA  invested  both  in-house  and  con¬ 
tract  resources  in  economic  and  statistical  evalua¬ 
tions  of  proposed  regulations.  Economic  analyses, 
sponsored  by  the  agency  rather  than  the  advocat¬ 
ing  program,  contributed  both  to  the  internal  deci¬ 
sion  process  and  the  public  debate.  Statistical  re¬ 
view  of  proposed  water  quality  criteria  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  an  approved  methodology  for  a 
set  of  rigid  nadonal  standards.  This  change  gives 
States  flexibility  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
widely  varying  local  conditions.  A  statistical  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  information  supporting  one  significant 
new  regulation  determined  that  the  rule  was  not 
necessary,  thus  avoiding  an  estimated  burden  on 
the  private  sector  of  over  $3.5  billion. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  coordination 
of  statistical  work  in  EPA  continued  in  1980.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
American  Statistical  Association  to  complement 
in-house  training  courses  already  provided.  Cen¬ 
tralized  technical  assistance  coupled  with  upgraded 
program  staffs  and  improved  interagency  coordi¬ 
nation  have  produced  some  excellent  survey  de¬ 
signs.  A  Statistical  Policy  Committee  consisting  of 
senior  program  statisticians  now  meets  periodically 
to  discuss  data  collection  and  analysis  methods  and 
to  identify  problems  requiring  agency-wide  atten¬ 
tion. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 

Several  agencies  provide  statistical  series  used 
for  macroeconomic  analyses  of  growth,  employ¬ 
ment  and  inflation,  and  studies  of  tax  programs, 
industry  structure,  and  financial  markets. 

In  its  work  on  the  economic  accounts  and  other 
measures  of  economic  activity,  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis  (BEA)  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  assumed  responsibility  for  preparing  the 
high  employment  budget  estimates  and  published 
new  estimates  in  November  1980  which  are  based 
on  an  improved  methodology.  As  noted  in  last 
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year’s  report,  monthly  data  were  provided  for  the 
first  time  on  personal  outlays,  saving,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  consumption  expenditure  deflator  (an  alter¬ 
native  measure  of  inflation  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index).  As  part  of  the 
new  program  on  nonmarket  measures  of  economic 
well-being  in  the  framework  of  the  national  ac¬ 
counts,  estimates  were  published  of  the  value  of 
services  of  consumer  durables  and  their  rate  of  re¬ 
turn;  in  1981,  analyses  of  the  services  of  govern¬ 
ment  capital  and  the  allocation  of  nonmarket  time 
within  households  will  be  published. 

The  periodic  benchmark  revision  of  the  national 
income  and  product  accounts  was  published  in  De¬ 
cember  1980.  Historical  time  series  were  revised  to 
be  consistent  with  the  improved  measures  for  the 
benchmark.  The  recent  benchmark  incorporated 
additional  source  data  such  as  the  BEA  1972 
input-output  tables,  summary  tabulations  from  the 
1977  economic  censuses,  and  tabulations  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  audits  of  income  tax  returns. 
Definitional  and  methodological  changes  were  in¬ 
troduced,  such  as  a  new  treatment  of  reinvested 
earnings  of  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  corporations 
and  U.S.  affiliates  of  foreign  corporations  and  im¬ 
proved  techniques  for  deflating  defense  purchases 
to  constant  dollars.  Additional  information  in  new 
tables  and  more  detailed  data  elements  were  also 
provided. 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  the  BEA  plant  and 
equipment  expenditure  survey,  including  the  ex¬ 
pansion  to  all  nonfarm  industries  and  new  data 
separately  for  plant  and  for  equipment,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  October  1980.  Two  regional  economic 
models  were  evaluated  and  used  for  subnational 
economic  impact  studies  of  the  effect  of  Federal 
programs  and  other  private  and  public  develop¬ 
ment  policies:  (1)  the  National-Regional  Impact 
Evaluation  System  which  is  composed  of 
econometric  models  for  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  link  the  economies  of 
one  State  with  other  States  and  the  U.S.  economy 
was  published;  and  (2)  the  Regional-Industrial 
Multiplier  System  of  county  level  input-output  in¬ 
dustry  multipliers  was  used  for  analyses  of  possible 
military  base  realignments.  A  forthcoming  publica¬ 
tion  describing  the  system  is  entitled  “RIMS  II: 
Regional  Input-Output  Modeling  System.”  Projec¬ 
tions  for  selected  years  from  1985  to  2030  were 
published  (November  1980)  on  personal  income, 
population,  and  earnings  and  employment  by  in¬ 
dustry  of  origin  for  States  and  local  areas.  In  1981 
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a  test  of  a  new  “growth  cycle”  analysis  of  cyclical 
indicators  based  on  long-term  growth  patterns  will 
be  released. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  a  wide  range  of 
economic  statistics  programs  covering  businesses 
and  State  and  local  governments.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
ports  for  the  quinquennial  1977  economic  censuses 
were  published  in  1980,  and  the  remaining  ones 
will  be  published  in  1981.  Planning  for  the  1982 
economic  censuses  began  over  a  year  ago.  Tbe 
Census  Bureau  has  been  working  with  both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  private  sector  data  users  to  identify 
priorities  for  the  data  collection.  Companies  which 
will  be  providing  the  data  were  also  consulted  to 
assure  that  the  types  of  requested  information  are 
available.  Several  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce 
respondent  burden,  including  shortening  of 
forms,  increasing  respondent  assistance,  and  the 
mailing  of  informational  booklets  to  accountants  to 
assist  them  in  preparing  census  forms  for  their 
clients.  The  1982  census  data  are  expected  to  be 
released  more  quickly  as  a  result  of  improved  data 
processing. 

All  State  reports  for  the  Census  Bureau’s  County 
Business  Patterns  (CBP)  for  1978  were  published. 
These  provide  local  area  data  on  industry  payrolls 
and  employment.  All  reports  for  the  1979  CBP 
data  are  planned  for  completion  in  1981.  Several 
reports  were  also  published  in  1980  and  early  1981 
on  minority  and  women-owned  businesses  for 
1977.  These  provide  information  on  the  number 
of  firms,  receipts,  employment  and  payrolls  for 
firms  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  owners 
are  minorities  or  women.  A  supplementary  report 
was  also  issued  on  the  demographic  and  financial 
characteristics  of  women  business  owners. 

Developments  in  other  Census  Bureau  economic 
statistics  programs  are  discussed  in  the  sections  on 
production  and  distribution,  international  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics,  housing  and  construction,  and 
statistical  standards. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  initiated  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  content  and  data  process¬ 
ing  systems  of  the  Statistics  of  Income  (SOI)  pro¬ 
gram  in  consultation  with  users  in  meetings  with 
individual  agencies  and  through  the  OFSPS- 
chaired  Interagency  Committee  on  Financial 
Statistics.  The  review,  which  is  continuing  in  1981, 
is  aimed  at  focusing  program  activities  on  high 
priority  items  to  accommodate  the  decline  in  the 
program’s  resources  in  recent  years  and  to  update 
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data  processing  systems  for  speeding  up  data  tabu¬ 
lations.  Research  began  in  1980  on  the  feasibility  of 
linking  the  quarterly  employer’s  Federal  tax  return 
(Form  941)  with  business  income  tax  returns  to 
provide  industry  data  on  employment,  wages,  and 
firm  size  by  number  of  employees  for  analyses  of 
the  employment  impact  of  tax  programs  and  for 
development  of  the  Small  Business  Data  Base  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  Another  project  initiated  in  1980 
calls  for  developing  a  system  to  provide  detailed 
data  on  the  windfall  profit  tax  provisions  for  use  in 
a  mandated  annual  Treasury  Department  report 
to  Congress  on  die  effect  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  Work  also  continued  on 
the  program  noted  in  last  year’s  report  on  adding 
occupational  information  to  the  1979  SOI  sample 
of  individual  tax  returns  as  part  of  a  broader  pro¬ 
gram  involving  a  tie-in  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration’s  Continuous  Work  History  Sam¬ 
ple  and  for  obtaining  information  from  earning 
statements  (Form  W-2)  including  separate  wages  of 
each  spouse  on  joint  returns  and  the  total  number 
of  jobs  beld  during  the  year  per  taxpayer.  This 
program  is  planned  for  completion  in  1982  and 
will  yield  an  enriched  data  base  for  analyses  of  the 
relationship  of  employment,  income,  occupation, 
health  and  other  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  work  force. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  SOI  publications  for 
individuals,  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships, 
and  corporations,  several  supplemental  reports  are 
available  or  nearing  completion  in  1980:  domestic 
international  sales  corporation  returns  1972-1974; 
foreign  tax  credit  claimed  on  corporation  income 
tax  returns,  1974;  U.S.  corporations  and  their  con¬ 
trolled  foreign  corporations,  1968  and  1972;  estate 
tax  returns,  1976;  Individual  Retirement  Ar¬ 
rangements,  1976.  Special  reports  scheduled  in 
1981  are:  U.S.  corporations  and  their  controlled 
foreign  corporations,  1974;  foreign  income  and 
taxes  reported  on  individual  income  tax  returns, 
1975;  sales  of  capital  assets  reported  on  individual 
income  tax  returns,  1973;  private  foundations 
exempt  from  income  tax,  1974-1978;  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  1975-1978.  Also,  public  use 
microdata  files  for  the  1978  individual  tax  returns 
excluding  business  schedules  with  name  and  place 
identifiers  removed  were  made  available  in  De¬ 
cember  1980. 

As  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im¬ 
provements  Act  of  1980,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  (FTC)  was  required  to  submit  a  plan  to 
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Congress  by  December  31,  1980  for  reducing  the 
reporting  burden  of  the  Quarterly  Financial  Re¬ 
port,  with  the  plan  to  be  implemented  by  October 
31,  1981.  The  plan  which  was  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  includes  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  small 
businesses  in  the  sample  and  a  simplification  of  the 
survey  form.  The  plan  was  developed  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Federal  agencies  through  the  OFSPS- 
chaired  Interagency  Committee  on  Financial 
Statistics,  and  with  small  businesses  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  OFSPS  coordinated  consultation  with  con¬ 
gressional  staff  in  the  development  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  the  burden  reduction  would  be 
balanced  with  the  data  needs  of  users  and  that  the 
planned  reduction  would  be  designed  according  to 
professional  statistical  standards. 

Following  publication  of  the  FTC  Annual  Line  of 
Business  Report  1973  in  1979,  legal  challenges  de¬ 
layed  publication  for  more  recent  years.  These  re¬ 
ports  provide  statistical  aggregates  on  sales  and 
costs  of  major  product  line  categories  for  large  di¬ 
versified  manufacturing  corporations.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  are  currently  considering  publication  of 
the  1974  report.  Publication  of  the  1975  and  1976 
reports,  which  would  follow  the  1974  report,  is  also 
planned  for  1981.  Rules  governing  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  the  1977  report  data  were  adopted  by 
FTC  in  1980.  Public  comment  was  solicited  on  a 
proposal  to  adopt  the  same  rules  for  the  1973-76 
reports  as  well  as  for  future  line  of  business  re¬ 
ports,  and  a  decision  on  the  confidentiality  propos¬ 
al  is  planned  in  1981.  For  the  FTC  Corporate  Pat¬ 
terns  Report  (CPR),  a  statistical  comparison  of  the 
reported  1972  data  with  published  Census  Bureau 
data  on  industry  concentration  ratios  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1980.  When  the  comparisons  suggested 
inconsistencies,  respondents  were  asked  to  confirm 
data  reported  on  the  1972  survey.  Data  tabulations 
for  the  1972  report  will  be  completed  in  1981.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  1972  data  is  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Commissioners  and  company  requests  for  con¬ 
fidential  treatment.  No  plans  to  conduct  a  1977 
CPR  have  been  announced. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  was  established  in  January 
1980  to  provide  a  focal  p)oint  for  economic  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  at  the  industry  level.  A  study 
evaluating  the  economic  performance  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  at  the  2-digit  SIC  level  for  the 
1966-78  period  was  published  in  the  summer  1980 
Industrial  Economics  Review.  Measures  of  industry 
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“winners”  and  “losers”  were  based  on  trends  in 
output  growth,  return  to  the  factors  of  production, 
price  increase  and  foreign  competitiveness.  The 
study  also  attempted  to  relate  underlying  factors 
that  influence  performance  including  various 
measures  of  production  costs,  capital  usage,  regu¬ 
latory  burden  and  industrial  structure.  As  part  of  a 
long-term  project  aimed  at  improved  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sources  of  productivity  growth  in  indi¬ 
vidual  industries,  the  analytical  framework  and 
data  base  design  were  completed  and  data  devel¬ 
opment  began  in  1980.  A  staff  paper  entitled  “An 
Introduction  to  the  Industrial  Analyses  and  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Research  Program  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Economics”  was  published  in  November 
1980.  Several  components  of  the  manufacturing 
data  base  associated  with  developing  consistent  an¬ 
nual  time  series  data  over  the  1958-78  period  are 
planned  for  completion  in  1981.  These  include 
data  for  shipments,  inventories,  output,  plant  and 
equipment  investment,  capital  stocks,  energy  us¬ 
age,  rates  of  return  and  cost  of  capital.  A  study  of 
the  economic  implications  of  increased  defense 
expenditures  will  be  completed  in  1981. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB)  published  the 
redefined  money  supply  and  liquid  asset  measures 
in  1980.  FRB,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  revised 
the  condition  reports  of  U.S.  branches  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  foreign  banks  to  bring  them  into  closer  con¬ 
formity  with  the  quarterly  condition  reports  of 
U.S.  commercial  banks. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  statistical 
program.  Extensive  revisions  were  made  in  its 
statistical  bulletin,  renamed  the  SEC  Monthly  Statis¬ 
tical  Review,  including  expanded  and  improved 
explanatory  notes  accompanying  the  data  presen¬ 
tations,  modification  of  the  format,  frequency  and 
content  of  selected  tables,  inclusion  of  a  “Statistical 
Highlights”  narrative,  and  republication  of  execu¬ 
tive  summaries  from  recent  SEC  studies.  An  audit 
of  the  data  base  for  Registered  Offering  Statistics 
showed  a  relatively  low  error  rate  of  approximately 
2  percent,  and  improved  data  processing  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lower  the  rate  in  1981.  Three  broad- 
based  canvasses  were  made  of  user  views  of  the 
statistical  program:  (1)  a  questionnaire  survey  of 
uses,  alternative  sources,  and  needed  im¬ 
provements  was  sent  to  the  OFSPS-chaired  Intera¬ 
gency  Committee  on  Financial  Statistics,  and  (2)  a 
Federal  Register  notice  solicited  the  same  type  of  in- 
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formation  from  the  public,  and  (3)  an  announce¬ 
ment  requesting  user  views  in  the  March  1981 
Statistical  Review.  The  responses  will  be  analyzed  in 
1981  to  obtain  guidance  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program. 

The  first  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Small 
Business  Data  Base  culminated  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  common  size  of  business  categories 
to  be  followed  by  statistical  agencies  in  their  future 
tabulations  of  business  size  data.  Tbe  data  base  de¬ 
velopment  is  aimed  at  providing  industry  profiles 
by  size  of  firm  that  can  be  used  for  analyzing 
trends  in  tbe  relationship  and  sensitivity  of  tbe 
small  business  sector  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Such  analysis  is  needed  for  shaping  and  evaluating 
policies  and  programs  to  enhance  the  health  of 
small  business.  This  work  is  coordinated  by  two 
interagency  committees  (one  for  technical  and  the 
other  for  policy  issues)  chaired  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  (SBA)  with  staff  supjxjrt  from 
OFSPS.  A  report  on  the  first  phase  of  the  project 
was  published  in  the  August  1980  Statistical  Repor¬ 
ter.  Subsequently,  a  proposed  new  OFSPS  directive 
on  “Comparability  of  Statistics  on  Business  Size” 
was  published  in  the  December  2,  1980,  Federal 
Register  and  the  December  1980,  Statistical  Reporter 
for  public  comment.  Tbe  directive  is  planned  for 
adoption  in  1981  following  accommodation  of  the 
public  comment.  The  Small  Business  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1980  directed  SBA  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  data  base  of  specified  economic  indica¬ 
tors  for  the  small  business  sector  and  to  publish  an 
annual  report  providing  an  analysis  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  trends  in  these  data.  In  the  data  base  de¬ 
velopment,  SBA  utilizes  data  provided  by  other 
governmental  agencies  and  tbe  private  sector 
rather  than  collecting  the  data  themselves. 

SBA  has  several  contract  research  projects 
underway  to  develop  longitudinal  data  that  follow 
the  performance  of  the  same  group  of  firms  over 
time  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet  files,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration’s  Continuous  Work  History 
Sample,  and  Department  of  Labor  data.  A  contrac¬ 
tor  also  developed  measures  of  tbe  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  accounted  for  by  small 
business  and  is  extending  these  estimates  to  the 
State  level. 

Recognition  of  the  complexity  of  adequately 
measuring  seasonal  movements  has  led  to  broad- 
based  research  in  recent  years.  The  interagency 
Technical  Committee  on  Seasonal  Adjustment 
chaired  by  OFSPS  provides  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
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change  of  ideas,  problems,  and  progress  in  the  re¬ 
search  and  applications  of  seasonal  adjustment 
methods  to  Federal  data  series.  A  subgroup  is 
studying  criteria  for  seasonal  adjustment  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  developing  guidelines  for  this  process. 
The  Census  Bureau  conducts  continuing  research 
in  this  area  under  the  auspices  of  a  joint  fellowship 
program  sponsored  with  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  In  addition.  Census  has  an  ongoing 
Committee  on  Time  Series  with  members  from 
subject  matter  and  research  divisions.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  experts  which  has  been  advis¬ 
ing  FRB  on  seasonal  adjustment  methodology  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  is  expected  in  1981.  Agencies 
have  also  offered  courses  to  employees  working  in 
seasonal  adjustment  in  the  broad  area  of  time 
series  analysis  which  impacts  on  the  methodology 
used  in  seasonally  adjusting  data. 

Statistical  agencies  also  modified  their  seasonal 
adjustment  procedures  for  published  data  in  1980. 
The  X-11  ARIMA  (Auto  Regressive  Integrated 
Moving  Average)  procedure  for  the  seasonal  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  ume  series  was  used  on  a  limited  basis 
for  published  time  series  by  BLS  and  BEA.  This 
method  forecasts  the  unadjusted  time  series  a  year 
into  the  future  by  fitting  one  of  three  specific 
ARIMA  models  and  then  applies  the  X-11  pro¬ 
grams  for  seasonal  adjustment  to  the  historic  and 
forecast  series.  BLS  adopted  a  new  procedure  of 
publishing  seasonal  factors  for  the  household  labor 
for  the  following  6-month  period  in  place  of  proj¬ 
ecting  in  January  only  for  the  calendar  year.  These 
ecting  in  January  only  for  the  calendar  year.  These 
procedures  have  stimulated  several  comparative 
studies  at  the  Census  Bureau  of  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ment  methods,  in  particular,  X-11,  X-11  ARIMA, 
SABL  (Seasonal  Adjustment  Bell  Laboratories), 
and  several  model-based  approaches.  The  studies 
will  include  comparisons  of  revisions  where  sea¬ 
sonal  factors  are  forecast  for  varying  time  periods, 
for  example,  recalculating  seasonal  factors  for 
every  month,  or  for  1  month,  6  months,  or  12 
months  ahead. 

As  noted  in  previous  annual  reports,  OFSPS  has 
coordinated  the  evaluation  and  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
Data  Improvement  Project  Report  which  involve  sev¬ 
eral  Federal  agencies.  While  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  over  150  recommendations  have 
been  partially  or  fully  implemented,  many  of  these 
did  not  require  additional  funding.  Requests  for 
additional  funding  in  the  1980  and  1981  budgets 
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were  not  approved  by  Congress.  In  order  to  focus 
more  sharply  on  priorities  for  implementing  the 
remaining  recommendations,  in  1980  OFSPS  sur¬ 
veyed  a  sample  of  governmental  and  private  users 
of  the  national  economic  accounts  to  obtain  their 
priorities  on  the  recommendations.  These  views 
will  be  used  in  providing  guidance  to  statistical 
agencies  for  their  1983  budget  planning  which  be¬ 
gins  this  spring. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  published  the 
1980  Supplement  to  Economic  Indicators  in  December 
1980.  The  Supplement  contains  explanatory  text 
and  historical  tables  for  each  series  which  appears 
in  the  monthly  Economic  Indicators.  OF.SPS  coordi¬ 
nated  and  reviewed  the  preparation  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment;  the  source  agencies  provided  the  text  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  supplied  the  data 
tables. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  on  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  the  OFSPS  directives  on  governmentwide 
standards  for  statistical  indicators  were  revised  and 
updated.  Directives  3  and  4  on  compilation  and 
release  of  principal  Federal  economic  indicators 
were  combined  into  one  directive.  Several  clarifica¬ 
tions  were  made,  including  the  role  of  the  Director 
of  OFSPS  in  determining  which  indicators  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  directive  and  in  granting  exceptions  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  directive.  A  review  of  the 
series  which  come  under  the  directive  will  be  made 
in  1981.  Directive  5  on  the  base  period  of  Federal 
general-purpose  statistical  index  numbers  was 
changed  from  the  existing  base  of  1967=100  to 
1977=  100.  For  most  index  series  the  conversion  to 
the  1977  base  period  is  scheduled  during  1981  and 
the  first  half  of  1982.  The  schedule  will  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Statistical  Re¬ 
porter. 

HEALTH  STATISTICS 

Health  statistics  policy  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  is  coordinated 
through  the  departmental  Health  Data  Advisory 
Committee  (HDAC).  HDAC  is  chaired  in  rotation 
by  the  Office  of  Health  Research,  Statistics  and 
Technology  (OHRST)  located  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  (PHS)  and  the  Office  of  Research, 
Demonstrations  and  Statistics  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA).  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  responsible  for  annually  compiling  the  Health 
Statistics  Plan,  for  establishing  health  data  stand¬ 
ards  within  HHS  and  for  advising  the  Secretary  on 
health  statistics  issues. 
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The  budgeted  obligations  for  statistics  provide  a 
rough  measure  of  the  relative  size  of  the  various 
health  statistics  programs.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  the  Federal  agency 
which  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  collection, 
analysis  and  dissemination  of  health  and  health 
care  statistics  on  the  U.S.  population,  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  budgeted  obligations  for  the 
HHS  health  statistical  activities.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  Health  (NIH)  together  receive  over  a 
third  of  the  Department’s  budget  for  health  statis¬ 
tical  activities.  The  budgets  for  statistics  of  these 
two  agencies,  combined  with  that  of  HCFA  account 
for  80  percent  of  the  HHS  resources  for  health 
statistics. 

The  NCHS  program  focuses  on  general  pur¬ 
pose,  health  policy  statistics.  Major  projects  include 
the  National  Health  Interview  Survey  which  pro¬ 
duces  information  on  health  status  and  utilization 
of  health  services;  the  National  Health  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Examination  Survey  which  collects  nutritional, 
physiological  and  diagnostic  data  through  direct 
health  examinations  of  a  representative  sample  of 
persons  in  the  U.S.  population;  the  National  Nurs¬ 
ing  Home  Survey  which  produces  information  on 
services  provided,  staff  employed,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  incurred  by  nursing  homes  and  the  socio¬ 
demographic  characteristics  and  health  status  of 
nursing  home  residents;  the  National  Hospital  Dis¬ 
charge  Survey  which  produces  demographic, 
diagnostic  and  surgical  data  on  persons  treated  in 
the  Nation’s  hospitals;  the  National  Ambulatory 
Medical  Care  Survey  which  is  the  only  source  of 
information  on  care  provided  in  private  physicians’ 
offices;  the  National  Master  Facilities  Inventory 
which  develops  census-type  data  on  the  Nation’s 
health  facilities,  their  services  and  staff;  and  the 
National  Survey  of  Family  Growth  which  collects 
data  on  fertility,  family  planning,  and  infant  and 
maternal  health  through  household  interviews. 

In  addition  to  these  major  surveys,  NCHS  is  re¬ 
sponsible  through  its  Cooperative  Health  Statistics 
System  for  working  with  State  agencies  to  produce 
health  data  at  the  national.  State,  and  local  levels; 
for  providing  technical  assistance  and  for  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  other  countries  in  matters  related  to 
health  statistics;  and  for  publishing  the  official  vital 
statisiics  for  the  United  States. 

During  1980  the  National  Health  Interview  Sur¬ 
vey’s  basic  questionnaire  on  general  health  status 
and  health  care  utilization  was  supplemented  to 
collect  more  detailed  information  related  to  the 
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aged  population.  Special  supplements  addressing 
health  insurance  coverage  and  smoking  habits 
were  also  added.  NCHS  has  also  been  evaluating 
the  potential  use  of  telephone  surveys  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  personal  interview  methods.  Issues  which 
have  been  addressed  using  the  telephone  survey 
include  a  survey  of  “Personal  Health  Practices  and 
Health  Consequences”  and  a  survey  on  smoking 
practices. 

The  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System 
changed  its  emphasis  from  providing  direct  sup¬ 
port  for  collection  of  specific  data  sets  such  as 
health  manpower  and  facilities  to  assisting  in  the 
development  of  State  statistical  agencies.  These 
agencies  should  have  the  capability  to  coordinate 
health  statistical  activities  within  the  State  and  to 
respond  to  data  requests  from  within  and  outside 
the  State.  Currently,  33  States  have  formally  desig¬ 
nated  agencies  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Data  collection  for  the  National  Medical  Care 
Expenditure  Survey  (NMCES),  conducted  jointly 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re¬ 
search  (NCHSR)  and  NCHS,  has  been  completed. 
During  1980,  the  first  publications  from  the  survey 
data  were  released  by  NCHSR  as  a  part  of  its  re¬ 
port  series  on  the  National  Health  Care  Expendi¬ 
tures  Study. 

NCHS,  in  collaboration  with  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  started  the  operational 
phase  of  the  National  Medical  Care  Utilization  and 
Expenditures  Survey  in  1980.  The  survey  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  information  on  utilization  of 
health  services,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  health 
insurance  coverage,  and  implications  of  various 
financing  and  national  health  insurance  proposals. 
The  survey  is  designed  to  provide  information  to 
HCFA  concerning  its  beneficiary  population,  in¬ 
cluding  Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries.  This 
survey  is  based  on  the  work  done  for  the  health 
expenditures  survey  and  represents  the  next  stage 
in  development  of  this  program. 

In  response  to  congressional  mandates,  NCHS 
has  devoted  considerable  resources  toward  the 
examination  of  the  potential  of  current  and  pro¬ 
posed  data  systems  for  investigation  of  environ¬ 
mental  influences  on  health.  Specific  activities  in 
this  area  include  (1)  a  plan  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  collection  and  coordination  of  statistical 
and  epidemiological  data  on  the  effects  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  on  health,  (2)  publication  of  guidelines 
for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  information  nec- 
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essary  for  determining  the  effects  of  environment 
on  public  health,  (3)  a  planning  study  undertaken 
in  collaboration  with  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  costs  of 
environmentally  related  diseases,  and  (4)  a  study  of 
the  issues  involved  in  establishing  a  Federal  system 
to  locate,  assess,  and  treat  individuals  exposed  to 
hazardous  substances. 

Special  areas  of  emphasis  for  NCHS  in  1981  will 
include: 

•  New  analyses  of  existing  data  as  related  to  en¬ 
vironmental  epidemiological  health  issues. 

•  Completion  of  the  data  collection  phase  for 
the  National  Natality  and  National  Fetal  Mor¬ 
tality  Surveys.  Examples  of  the  types  of  data  to 
be  collected  include  information  on  the 
mothers’  smoking  habits,  marriage  and  preg¬ 
nancy  history,  education,  income,  health 
status  of  the  mother,  alcohol  consumption, 
and  electronic  fetal  monitoring. 

•  Beginning  the  next  round  of  the  National 
Family  Growth  Survey.  For  the  first  time  the 
survey  will  include  women  15-44  years  of  age 
regardless  of  marital  status  or  pregnancy  ex¬ 
perience.  Past  surveys  have  been  limited  to 
women  1 8  years  or  older  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  or  had  at  least  one  pregnancy. 

•  Beginning  the  field  work  for  a  special  round 
of  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Sur¬ 
vey  w'hich  will  focus  exclusively  on  the  health 
and  nutritional  status  of  the  Hispanic  segment 
of  the  U.S.  population. 

•  A  child  health  supplement  to  the  basic  Health 
Interview  Survey.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  supplement  is  to  relate  data  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  health  status  of  children  to  information 
obtained  from  the  parent  about  care  of  the 
child  outside  the  family,  prenatal  care,  health 
habits  of  the  mother  during  the  pregnancy, 
birth,  growth  and  development  data,  behavior 
problems,  and  measures  related  to  school  per¬ 
formance. 

NCHS  also  completed  a  major  analytical  effort 
in  its  fifth  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  Health, 
United  States,  1980.  This  report  provides  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  health  of  the  Nation’s 
people;  the  utilization  of  health  resources;  health 
professionals  and  facilities;  and  health  care  costs 
and  financing.  The  report  also  contains  a  Preven¬ 
tion  Profile  which  specifically  addresses  the  preva¬ 
lence,  incidence,  and  trends  of  death  and  disability 
in  the  United  States  due  to  preventable  causes. 
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Budgetary  constraints  during  the  past  2  years 
have  affected  NCHS’s  continuing  health  statistics 
program.  Portions  of  the  National  Family  Growth 
Survey,  the  Hispanic  Health  and  Nutrition  Exami¬ 
nation  Survey  (HANES)  and  the  Cooperative 
Health  Statistics  Program  (CHSP)  were  postponed 
or  cut  back  in  1980.  Further  reductions  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  National  Health  Interview  Survey, 
the  Hispanic  HANES,  and  the  CHSP  in  1981.  Vital 
statistics  contracts,  for  example,  will  be  cut  back. 
There  are  currently  no  available  funds  to  continue 
surveys  of  long-term  care  providers;  the  quality 
control  program  for  the  hospital  discharge  survey 
has  been  reduced  and  may  be  discontinued. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  are  the 
lead  Federal  agencies  for  biomedical  research  on 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  statistical  activities  focus  on  two  areas: 
estimates  of  the  incidence,  prevalence  and  cost  of 
disease  and  epidemiological  studies  to  test  hypoth¬ 
eses  relating  to  disease  states.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute  (NCI)  conducts  or  supports  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  on  a  number  of  specific  conditions,  such  as 
bladder  cancer,  in  collaboration  with  other  HHS 
agencies.  A  national  survey  of  public  attitudes, 
knowledge  and  practices  related  to  breast  cancer 
will  relate  these  data  to  information  on  cancer  de¬ 
tection  and  medical  consultation,  to  develop  more 
effective  ways  of  informing  the  public  and  health 
professionals  about  these  conditions.  Other  studies 
will  provide  data  on  cancer  incidence,  variation  in 
risks  to  subpopulations  and  the  costs  of  cancer  care 
to  patients,  insurers  and  agencies. 

The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
conducts  a  variety  of  studies  on  the  epidemiology 
of  disorders  such  as  sickle  cell  disease  and  car¬ 
diovascular  disease,  of  which  the  Framingham 
Cohort  Surveillance  and  Offspring  Study  is  the 
most  widely  known.  The  Framingham  heart  study 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  1948  and  is 
now  in  its  15th  cycle  of  examinations.  The  study 
has  produced  a  number  of  major  findings  on  fac¬ 
tors  associated  with  cardiovascular  disease  and  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  inquiry  to  include  stroke 
and  other  disorders.  The  other  institutes  in  NIH 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  and  similar  in¬ 
quiries  appropriate  to  their  mission  or  area  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration’s 
(HCFA)  statistical  activities  focus  on  the  assessment 
of  health  care  service  delivery  and  related  program 
issues,  such  as  reimbursement  methods,  coverage, 
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eligibility  and  cost  containment.  Two  efforts  are 
underway  to  improve  national  medicaid  statistics: 
the  development  of  a  statistical  system  based  on 
Medicaid  Quality  Control  Sample  procedures,  and 
an  investigation  of  State  Management  Information 
System  files  from  a  research  perspective.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  analysis  of  data  collected  in  administrative 
records,  the  HCFA  Office  of  Research,  Demon¬ 
strations  and  Statistics  (ORDS)  is  developing  an 
analytical  plan  for  assessment  of  National  Medical 
Care  Utilization  and  Expenditures  survey  data 
from  the  perspective  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
beneficiaries.  A  data  tape  should  be  available  dur¬ 
ing  1981  to  support  preliminary  analyses.  ORDS  is 
also  participating  in  an  HHS  effort  to  develop 
long-term  care  surveys  for  the  mid-1980’s.  One 
survey  will  acquire  disability  and  other  information 
from  households  while  another  will  collect  infor¬ 
mation  relevant  to  long-teim  care  institutions  and 
institutionalized  persons.  The  long-term  care 
statistics  plan  is  reviewed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
crosscutting  section  on  long-term  care. 

HCFA  also  preapres  estimates  of  nadonal  health 
expenditures  by  sector  of  health  care  and  channels 
of  payment,  differences  in  personal  health  care 
spending  by  age  groups,  and  private  health  insur¬ 
ance  premiums,  benefit  payments  and  enrollment. 

A  number  of  changes  in  administrative  report¬ 
ing  systems  will  improve  the  availability  of  health 
related  statistics.  In  1980,  HCFA  continued  devel¬ 
opment  and  evaluation  of  a  uniform  hospital  bill¬ 
ing  form  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Hospi¬ 
tal  Association.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  billing 
form  will  be  used  by  major  third  party  payers  after 
development  and  review  are  completed  in  1981. 
HCFA  is  continuing  the  development  of  a  uniform 
system  of  financial  reporting  for  health  care  and 
service  facilities,  as  mandated  by  Section  19  (P.L. 
95-142)  of  the  Medicare-Medicaid  Anti-Fraud  and 
Abuse  Amendments.  A  regulation  is  expected  to 
be  published  in  1981.  HCFA  has  also  initiated  a 
contract  to  develop  and  test  an  automated  central 
data  collection,  processing  and  distribution  system 
for  hospital  cost  report  data.  This  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accept  monthly  hospital  cost  report  data 
from  fiscal  intermediaries  for  ail  certified  hospitals 
and  to  provide  a  data  base  suitable  for  analysis  and 
program  monitoring. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  is  to  monitor  disease  patterns  and 
to  provide  assistance  to  State,  local,  and  other 
health  related  institutions  in  controlling  disease 
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and  preventing  its  reoccurrence.  Data  are  collected 
and  published  on  the  incidence  of  hepatitis, 
botulism,  tuberculosis,  and  other  communicable  or 
preventable  diseases.  CDC’s  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  initiated 
the  second  National  Occupational  Hazard  Survey 
in  1980,  to  identify  potential  health  hazards  used 
in  industries  and  the  occupational  groups  exposed 
to  these  hazards. 

National  data  sets  from  other  agencies  are  being 
adapted  for  health  surveillance  through  the  iden¬ 
tification  and  monitoring  of  diseases  associated 
with  work  related  hazards.  These  data  sources  in¬ 
clude  the  NCHS  Health  Interview  Survey,  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Continuous  Disability  History  Sample, 
and  State  Vital  Record  Systems.  During  1980,  four 
Surveillance  Cooperative  Agreements  were 
funded  by  NIOSH  to  increase  the  use  of  the  State 
based  mortality  data  systems.  NCHS,  NIOSH,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  cooperating  in  the 
development  and  adaptation  of  vital  health  stads- 
tics  records  for  occupational  health  studies.  Cur¬ 
rent  activities  are  directed  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  system  of  occupation  and  in¬ 
dustry  coding  for  decedent  employment  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA)  has  responsibility  for 
national  research,  training  and  services  in  the  areas 
of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  illness.  Its 
three  component  agencies,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH),  the  National  Institute 
of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIA.AA)  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA), 
each  engage  in  a  number  of  significant  statistical 
activities  directed  at  determining  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  facilities,  programs  and  personnel  providing 
services;  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  per¬ 
sons  served  by  their  program  funds;  charges  and 
sources  of  payment  for  services;  and  assessments 
of  the  effectiveness  of  services  provided. 

Major  initiatives  in  NIMH  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Epidemiologic  Catchment  Areas 
(EGA)  and  the  three  EGA  studies  based  on  the  new 
Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  of  psychiatric  diag¬ 
noses.  NIAAA  activities  include  a  variety  of  data 
collection  systems,  such  as  the  National  Alcoholism 
Program  Information  System,  the  State  Al¬ 
coholism  Profile,  the  Alcohol  Epidemiologic  Data 
System  and  the  Survey  of  Youth  at  Risk  for  Al¬ 
cohol  Problems.  NIDA’s  major  data  systems  in¬ 
clude  the  Client  Oriented  Data  Acquisition  Proc- 
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ess,  the  National  Drug  and  Alcoholism  Treatment 
Utilization  Survey,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Warning 
Network. 

The  statistical  activities  of  health  program  agen¬ 
cies  are  closely  related  to  their  program  interests 
and  activities.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  engaged  in  special  studies  on  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  and  knowledge,  food  additives  usage,  prod¬ 
uct  labelling  and  patient-packet  inserts,  adverse 
reactions  to  cosmetics,  and  prescription  drug  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Health  Resources  Administration 
(HRA)  is  responsible  for  identifying  health  re¬ 
source  problems.  To  carry  out  its  mission  effec¬ 
tively,  HRA  requires  extensive  data  on  the  health 
status  of  the  population,  the  accessibility  to  and  use 
of  health  care  services,  and  measures  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  health  planning  and  resource  development 
capacities,  especially  its  manpower  production  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  Health  Services  Administration  (HSA) 
has  responsibility  for  programs  that  deal  with  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  to  statutory  beneficiaries  and  medi¬ 
cally  underserved  populations.  Their  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  are  primarily  oriented  to  management  in¬ 
formation  systems  based  on  ongoing  programs, 
such  as  the  Inpatient  Data  System  and  the  Am¬ 
bulatory  Gare  Data  System. 

The  Office  of  Health  Research,  Statistics,  and 
Technology  (OHRST)  serves  as  the  coordinative 
element  for  health  statistics  policy  within  PHS. 
OHRST  includes  the  National  Genter  for  Health 
Gare  Technology,  the  National  Genter  for  Health 
Services  Research,  and  the  National  Genter  for 
Health  Statistics. 

Other  HHS  health  statistical  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (ASPE)  and  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  (OHDS).  Several 
major  statistical  activities  were  undertaken  or  com¬ 
pleted  by  ASPE  in  1980:  a  Health  Policy  Model,  the 
Rand  Health  Insurance  Experiment  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  statistical  match  between  the  Survey  of 
Income  and  Education  and  the  1976  Health  Inter¬ 
view  Survey.  The  matched  data  from  this  project 
are  being  used  as  the  data  base  for  a  Medicaid 
Simulation  Model  and  an  evaluation  of  the  HFGA 
Mental  Health  Demonstration  Program. 

Several  of  the  social  service  activities  of  the 
OHDS  involve  health  activities  and  statistics;  some 
of  these  programs  were  transferred  to  the  recently 
formed  Department  of  Education  in  1980.  These 
programs  elements  include:  Title  XX  (family 
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planning,  information  and  referral,  health  related 
services,  homemaker  services,  and  sterilizations); 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (diagnostic  services, 
types  of  disabling  conditions,  restoration  and  ser¬ 
vice  outcome);  Head  Start  (health  screening,  nutri¬ 
tion,  immunizations,  and  handicapped  children); 
Developmental  Disabilities  (diagnosis,  treatment, 
maternal  and  child  health,  annual  health  planning, 
and  mental  health):  and  Runaway  Youth  (alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  venereal  diseases,  pregnancies, 
and  medical-psychological  and  psychiatric  ser¬ 
vices). 

OHDS  statistical  activities  include  a  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  surveys  on  child  abuse, 
child  welfare  and  human  services.  Rehabilitation 
services  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  Administration  on  Aging  conducts 
or  sponsors  several  studies  on  service  modalities 
for  older  persons,  emergency  services.  Medicare 
supplements  and  long-term  care  services. 

The  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  also  con¬ 
ducts  studies  of  users  of  VA  medical  and  hospital 
services.  These  include  such  studies  as  the  Pread¬ 
mission  Surgical  Screening,  Hospital  Patients  with 
Arthritic  Conditions,  Supervision  of  Surgery,  the 
Psychiatric  Drug  Study  and  a  variety  of  patient 
treatment  and  staffing  studies. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration  (OSHA)  conducts  a  number  of  statistical 
programs,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  and  NIOSH.  The  two  major 
data  collection  programs  funded  by  OSHA  in  1980 
were  the  Annual  Survey  on  Occupational  Injuries 
and  Illnesses  and  the  Supplementary  Data  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  Annual  Survey  provides  state  and  na¬ 
tional  estimates  on  the  number  of  occupational  in¬ 
juries,  illnesses  and  fatalities  by  industry  and  estab¬ 
lishment  size.  The  Supplementary  Data  System 
provides  extensive  detailed  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  injured  workers  and  of  injuries 
from  State  workers’  compensation  records.  Studies 
have  also  been  undertaken  to  obtain  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  accidents  occur. 

HOUSING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  STATISTICS 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  (HUD)  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are 
the  principal  sources  of  housing  and  construction 
statistics  and  cooperate  extensively  on  housing  and 
construction  statistical  programs.  The  Census 
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Bureau  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  decen¬ 
nial  census  of  housing,  the  quarterly  vacancy  sur¬ 
vey,  and  construction  statistics.  In  addition,  the 
Census  Bureau  conducts  numerous  housing  sur¬ 
vey  programs  for  HUD. 

Within  HUD,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Development  and  Research  (PDR)  has  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  housing  statistics  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  Continuing  programs  sponsored  by  PD&rR  in¬ 
clude  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  housing  completions,  sales,  rentals  and 
mobile  home  placements.  During  1980  data  were 
collected  for  the  eighth  year  of  the  national  AHS 
and  the  seventh  year  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMS A)  program.  Supplements  to 
the  national  survey  in  1980  included  investigadons 
of  energy  conservation  in  housing,  condominiums 
and  cooperatives,  mobile  home  characteristics,  and 
journey  to  work.  The  1980  national  AHS  program 
also  included  the  Components  of  Inventory 
Change  (CINCH)  survey  which  previously  was 
part  of  the  decennial  census  program.  CINCH  col¬ 
lected  data  on  the  disposition  of  the  base  year  in¬ 
ventory  of  1973  and  the  sources  of  the  1980  hous¬ 
ing  inventory. 

The  next  cycle  of  the  national  Annual  Housing 
Survey  will  be  conducted  in  1981.  Supplements  will 
repeat  the  condo-coop  and  journey  to  work  sec¬ 
tions,  and  add  questions  on  neighborhood  quality 
and  on  housing  equipment  breakdowns.  A  mod¬ 
ified  CINCH  will  be  included  if  funds  permit, 
which  would  provide  more  current  data  on  the 
process  of  change  in  the  inventory. 

The  1980  Housing  and  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  requires  HUD  to  develop  a  data  system 
by  January  1982  which  provides  prices  for  new 
mobile  homes,  mobile  home  lots,  and  home  and  lot 
combinations  for  States  and  for  individual  SMSA’s. 
HUD  and  the  Census  Bureau  are  exploring  ways 
of  modifying  the  ongoing  Mobile  Home  Placement 
Survey  to  meet  this  requirement. 

HUD  is  a  major  source  of  data  related  to  resi¬ 
dential  finance.  PDR  produces  a  monthly  data 
series  on  the  insuring  activities  of  private  mortgage 
insurance  companies  and  the  HUD  Office  of 
Housing  publishes  data  series  on  the  mortgage 
lending  activities  of  1 1  major  lending  groups,  and 
on  prices  and  yields  in  the  secondary  mortgage 
market.  Statistics  on  housing  program  operations 
and  on  community  development  activides  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Offices  of  Housing  and  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Development. 

The  HUD  Urban  Policy  staff  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  data  collection  and  analysis  for  a 
sample  of  50  cities,  their  urban  counties  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas.  The  data  will  be  organized  into 
economic,  fiscal,  social  and  housing  sections.  A  re¬ 
port  including  indices  of  urban  condition  will  be 
published  in  1981  with  the  title  “Annual  Urban 
Indicators  Pilot  Report.” 

During  1980,  PDR  established  three  centers 
which  provide  researchers  with  access  to  various 
data  bases.  The  Housing  Research  Data  Center, 
operated  by  DUALabs  (a  private  firm),  provides 
direct  access  to  computer  facilities  for  researchers 
wishing  to  analyze  data  from  the  Experimental 
Housing  Allowance  Program  (EHAP).  EHAP  was 
initiated  in  1970  to  test  the  concept  of  providing 
direct  cash  assistance  to  low-income  households  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  suitable  housing.  The  files 
consist  of  survey  and  operational  data  collected  be¬ 
tween  1973  and  1979  on  the  use  of  housing  allow¬ 
ances,  the  impact  on  housing  markets,  and  pro¬ 
gram  administration. 

A  second  center  is  operated  for  PDR  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Social  Sciences  at  Columbia  University 
to  prepare  documentation  and  customized  lon¬ 
gitudinal  AHS  data  files  on  computer  tapes  for  re¬ 
searchers.  Longitudinal  tapes  drawn  from  the 
1974  through  1977  national  surveys  and  the 
1974-5  through  1977-8  SMSA  surveys  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  third  center  is  called  HUD  USER,  a  private 
research  information  center  sponsored  by  PDR. 
The  center  publishes  bibliographies  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  recently  published  research  reports,  and 
provides  reference  searches  on  such  topics  as 
building  technology,  community  development,  en¬ 
ergy  conservation  and  utilization,  housing  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  services  for  the  elderly  and  handi¬ 
capped,  and  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  con¬ 
servation. 

In  the  field  of  construction  statistics,  the  Census 
Bureau  provides  current  estimates  of  building 
permits  issued;  housing  starts;  the  value  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction  activity  including  alterations 
and  repairs;  sales,  sales  prices  and  the  unsold  in¬ 
ventory  of  new  single-family  homes,  and  new  hous¬ 
ing  units  completed  and  under  construction.  Dur¬ 
ing  1980,  an  improved  methodology  for  the  mobile 
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home  placements  survey  was  instituted.  The  data 
are  now  obtained  by  identifying  specific  mobile 
homes  from  manufacturers’  production  lists  and 
following  the  placement  of  the  specific  home  by 
the  mobile  home  dealer  receiving  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  shipment.  The  change  represents  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  former  methodology  of 
sampling  mobile  home  dealers. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  conducted  two  special 
surveys  of  residential  builders  to  determine  the 
impact  of  the  sharp  rise  in  interest  rates  in  the  fall 
of  1979  and  spring  of  1980  on  builders’  housing 
construction  plans.  The  results  of  the  surveys  were 
published  in  Preliminary  Report — New  Housing 
Planned  by  Builders,  October — June  1980,  December 

1979,  and  Special  Construction  Report — New  Housing 
Planned  by  Builders,  January — September  1980,  May 

1980. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE  STAT1STIC.S 

The  major  Federal  source  of  income  mainte¬ 
nance  statistics  is  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics  (ORS)  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA).  In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (ASPE)  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS) 
is  involved  in  selected  statistical  projects.  Finally, 
certain  activities  of  other  agencies,  including  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  HHS,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  are  closely  related  to  in¬ 
come  maintenance.  The  statistical  activities  of  the 
last  mentioned  agencies  are  described  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  repiort. 

ORS  statistical  information  is  related  to  social  .se¬ 
curity  programs,  including  old-age  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  (OASDI),  the  supplemental  se¬ 
curity  income  (SSI)  program  and  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC).  A  variety  of 
statistics  derived  from  the  basic  program  data,  in¬ 
cluding  data  on  program  participants  and  ben¬ 
eficiaries,  are  published  on  a  regular  basis  in  the 
monthly  journal.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  as  well  as 
its  Annual  Statistical  Supplement.  The  Office  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics  also  provides  projections  of 
covered  earnings  and  employment,  taxable  earn¬ 
ings  and  tax  receipts  for  the  OASDI  programs.  In 
addition  to  these  program-related  statistics,  ORS 
has  developed  a  number  of  other  data  series  deal¬ 
ing  with  related  social  welfare  expenditures,  em- 
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ployee  benefits,  and  income  maintenance  pay¬ 
ments  from  non-social  security  sources. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  improved 
two  basic  categories  of  income  maintenance  data  in 
1980.  Administrative  data  bases  were  extended 
and  enhanced  in  a  number  of  areas  and  progress 
was  made  in  adding  to  survey  data  for  use  in  re¬ 
search  and  policy  analyses. 

During  1980,  administrative  records  were  used 
for  the  first  time  to  present  benefit  data  for  wives 
and  husbands  who  are  each  entitled  to  their  own 
retired  worker  benefits.  The  combined  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefits  for  these  couples  are  available  for 
1976,  as  well  as  the  monthly  benefit  amounts  and 
primary  insurance  amounts  of  the  wives  and  hus¬ 
bands.  The  data  are  available  by  race,  age  of  wife, 
and  year  of  the  wife’s  entitlement  to  benefits.  Ben¬ 
efit  data  are  also  available  for  women  retired  work¬ 
ers  who  are  not  married  to  other  retired  workers. 

Research  data  bases  from  administrative  files  are 
collected  for  each  of  the  social  security  programs. 
One  of  the  best  known  data  bases  is  the  Continuous 
Work  History  Sample  (CWHS).  The  CWHS  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  different  files,  including 
employer-employee  combinations  and  longitudinal 
information.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  files,  including  linkages  to  other 
data  bases  such  as  the  Current  Population  Survey. 

During  1980,  incorporation  of  data  on  place  of 
birth  and  Spanish  surname  into  the  CWHS  was 
initiated  and  work  continued  on  pilot  linkages  of 
the  CWHS  with  other  files.  These  included  the 
linkage  of  23,000  death  certificates  for  1975  to 
OASDI  earnings  and  benefit  data  and  mortality 
data.  In  addition,  work  continued  on  the  linkage  of 
CWHS  records  to  earnings  covered  by  OASDI  for 
all  CWHS  decedents  from  1956  to  the  present. 

Other  research  data  bases  are  derived  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  files  for  the  Continuous  Disability  His¬ 
tory  Sample  and  the  Recipient  Characteristic  Sur¬ 
veys  of  AFDC  families. 

ORS  supplements  data  derived  from  administra¬ 
tive  files  with  data  gathered  from  special  surveys 
administered  to  particular  program  populations. 
These  data  provide  the  opportunity  to  answer 
more  detailed  questions  than  can  be  answered 
from  administrative  sources.  In  the  old-age  area, 
one  of  the  major  efforts  has  been  the  Longitudinal 
Retirement  History  Survey  which  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  The  Survey  of  Low  Income  Aged 
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and  Disabled  conducted  in  1973-74  continues  to  be 
a  major  research  tool  for  work  in  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  area. 

The  extent  of  ORS  activities  is  illustrated  by  a 
selection  of  projects  underway  in  1980.  In  the  fam¬ 
ily  assistance  area,  the  data  file  for  the  March  1 979 
Recipient  Characterisitcs  Study  was  completed  in 
1980.  These  AFDC  data  are  compiled  for  ORS  by 
the  States  from  their  own  administrative  records. 
Information  obtained  about  AFDC  families  in¬ 
cludes  demographic  statistics,  program  partici¬ 
pation  and  financial  circumstances. 

Survey  data  tapes  were  completed  in  1980  for  a 
merged  file  of  the  1972  Survey  of  Disabled  and 
Nondisabled  Adults  and  the  1974  followup  inter¬ 
view  file.  The  resultant  merged  file  links  baseline 
data  on  disability  status,  income  and  income 
sources,  and  work  adjustment  with  changes  over  a 
two-year  period  in  the  disability  and  economic 
status  of  the  working-age  population,  and  entitle¬ 
ment  under  OASI  and  SSL 

A  documented  public  use  file  for  the  survey  of 
OASDI  survivor  families  with  children  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  distribution  by  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  (NTIS)  in  1980.  The  sample 
consists  of  5782  families  interviewed  during  1978 
in  which  at  least  one  maternal  or  paternal  orphan 
younger  than  age  18  was  living  with  a  surviving 
parent.  An  additional  sample  of  18,000  young  sur¬ 
vivors  combines  data  derived  from  benefit  records 
with  demographic  and  economic  characteristics 
collected  by  nationwide  direct  interview. 

Data  were  published  in  1980  in  a  supplement  to 
the  May  1979  Current  Population  Survey  showing 
the  extent  of  pension  coverage  among  employed 
workers.  In  addition  to  securing  information  about 
workers  covered  under  government  or  employer 
sponsored  plans,  the  survey  provides  demographic 
and  economic  characteristics  of  workers  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Keogh  and  individual  retirement  ac¬ 
count  provisions. 

Work  continued  on  editing,  file  documentation 
and  analysis  of  the  last  wave  of  the  Longitudinal 
Retirement  History  Study  which  was  conducted  in 
1979.  Interviews  have  been  conducted  biennially 
since  1969  for  a  national  sample  of  workers  aged 
58-63  in  1969.  Since  1972  numerous  reports  and 
publicly  available  data  tapes  have  encouraged 
analysis  outside  the  Government  as  well  as  by  the 
ORS  research  staff.  Public  use  tapes  for  the  1979 
data  will  be  completed  in  1981. 
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Developmental  work  for  the  Survey  of  Income 
and  Program  Participation  (SIPP),  which  is  co¬ 
sponsored  hy  SSA,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts  to  he 
undertaken  in  the  income  maintenance  area.  In¬ 
terviewing  from  the  continuation  subpanel  of  the 
1979  Research  Panel,  the  larger  1979  Research 
Panel  and  six  samples  drawn  from  administrative 
records  in  the  Special  Frames  Study  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  1980.  Results  and  experience  from 
these  and  previous  years’  field  work  were  used  to 
make  plans  for  the  operational  SIPP.  In  addition, 
work  proceeded  at  four  Research  Centers  con¬ 
cerned  with  income  reporting,  assets,  and  non¬ 
response/imputation.  Preparation  of  public  use 
tapes  and  documentation  of  the  1979  Research 
Panel  was  also  initiated.  In  1981,  responses  from 
interviews  will  be  matched  to  administrative  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  feasibility  of  conducting  such  matches 
in  the  ongoing  survey  will  be  evaluated  to  suggest 
improvements  in  both  questionnaire  structure  and 
processing  procedures.  Documentation  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  results  from  the  field  test  will  be  further 
extended. 

The  other  Federal  office  with  a  broad  concern 
with  income  maintenance  statistics  is  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  (ASPE)  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  ASPE  is  concerned  with  the 
analysis  and  development  of  statistics  relating  to 
particular  policy  issues.  During  1 980,  ASPE  shared 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Income 
Survey  Development  Project  for  SIPP  with  ORS 
which  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  continuing 
operational  survey. 

Another  major  activity  of  ASPE  has  been  the 
sponsorship  of  four  income  maintenance  experi¬ 
ments  beginning  in  1967.  Analysis  of  the  Seattle- 
Denver  Income  Maintenance  Experiment,  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  four 
experiments,  continued  during  1980.  The  major 
purpose  of  these  experiments  is  to  test  the  impact 
of  specific  income-conditioned  cash  support  on  the 
work  effort  of  poor  and  near-poor  families.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  voluminous  research  reports  pro¬ 
duced  over  several  years,  public-use  computer  tape 
files  were  provided  in  1980,  including  one  linking 
major  variables  from  all  four  experiments. 

ASPE  conducted  a  survey  of  4000  local  welfare 
offices  in  1980  to  collect  data  on  administrative 
methods  and  resources  that  will  be  in  a  large-scale 
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analysis  of  payment  error  rates  in  the  AFDC  pro¬ 
gram. 

Longitudinal  data  on  the  determinants  of  family 
income  and  economic  status  continued  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  Study  of  Family  Economics  which 
completed  its  1 3th  year  in  early  1981.  This  study  is 
providing  data  for  the  analysis  of  the  economic 
changes  associated  with  significant  changes  in  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstances.  A  14th  year  is  planned  and 
about  6600  families  will  be  interviewed. 

ASPE,  in  cooperation  with  the  HHS  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement,  initiated  planning  on  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  survey  of  recently  arrived  refugee 
households  which  will  examine  their  adaptation 
toward  socioeconomic  self-sufficiency  in  the 
United  States.  Variables  such  as  ethnic  origin 
group,  occupational  adjustment  and  use  of  avail¬ 
able  public  assistance  will  be  considered. 

A  survey  of  Cuban  Americans  in  five  major  cities 
was  concluded  during  1980.  The  final  report, 
“Evaluation  and  Identification  of  Policy  Issues  in 
the  Cuban  Community,”  includes  survey  and  other 
findings  on  the  sociodemographic  characteristics 
of  that  populadon  as  well  as  on  their  social  service, 
health,  and  education  needs.  The  sample  drawn 
from  Miami,  Florida,  and  Union  City,  N.J.,  was 
representative  of  Cubans  in  those  cities  and  a  small 
number  of  cases  were  interviewed  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  second  activity  relating  to  Hispanics,  ASPE 
is  supporting  an  18-month  study  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  population  estimates  and  projections 
of  the  Hispanic  population  to  the  year  1990  and 
for  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  projections  on 
HHS  policy.  The  final  report  is  expected  in  1982. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

Several  Federal  agencies  carried  out  statistical 
information  programs  in  1980  to  provide  data  on 
balance  of  payments,  foreign  investment,  foreign 
trade,  and  other  areas  of  international  economic 
activity.  BEA  continued  its  primary  activity  in  in¬ 
ternational  economic  statistics  by  providing  quar¬ 
terly  estimates  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments  ac¬ 
counts.  New  efforts  to  improve  the  accounts  in¬ 
cluded  studying  the  feasibility  of  directly  measur¬ 
ing  bank  receipts  and  payments  associated  with 
earnings  on  foreign  investments,  improving  sea¬ 
sonal  adjustment  procedures  and  measurements 
for  U.S.  merchandise  ex|x>rts  and  imports,  and 
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completing  an  industry  classification  of  interna¬ 
tional  fees  and  royalties  transactions.  BEA  also  de¬ 
veloped  and  tested  an  econometric  model  for  fore¬ 
casting  merchandise  trade. 

In  response  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  statistical  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  balance  of  payments  accounts,  an 
interagency  work  group  was  formed  under  the 
OFSPS  -  chaired  Interagency  Committee  on  Bal¬ 
ance  of  Payments  Statistics  to  examine  the  causes 
and  possible  remedies  for  the  problem  (the  statisti¬ 
cal  discrepancy  is  an  overall  estimate  of  errors  and 
omissions  in  recording  transactions  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  residents  in  the  balance  of  payments 
accounts).  In  early  1981  the  work  group  visited 
several  financial  and  industrial  firms  to  discuss 
their  reporting  of  international  financial  transac¬ 
tions.  The  work  group  will  submit  an  interim  re¬ 
port  on  its  findings  later  in  1981. 

Initial  publications  have  been  issued  by  BEA 
from  two  foreign  direct  survey  activities  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  past  2  years.  The  results  of  the 
annual  survey  of  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
U.S.  for  1977  were  published  and  data  for  1978 
and  1979  will  be  issued  during  1981.  In  addition, 
the  January  1981  issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business 
contains  an  article  on  new  foreign  direct  invest¬ 
ments  made  in  the  United  States  during  1979  and 
1980.  A  major  publication  will  be  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1981  by  BEA  on  direct  investments  held 
abroad  by  U.S.  firms. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service  (ESS)  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  also  published  reports  during  1980  on 
foreign  direct  investments  in  the  United  States. 
Data  collected  in  the  Annual  Company  Organiza¬ 
tion  Survey  were  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  to 
publish  basic  characteristics  of  foreign-owned 
firms.  The  data,  which  are  on  the  larger  multi¬ 
establishment  U.S.  firms,  were  tabulated  by  indus¬ 
try,  geographic  area,  and  the  domicile  country  of 
the  foreign  parent  organization. 

ESS  published  the  initial  data  obtained  from 
mandatory  reporting  required  under  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Foreign  Investment  Disclosure  Act.  These 
data  show'ed  that  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  all  privately  owned  U.S.  agricultural  land  was 
foreign  owned  and  that  46  percent  of  foreign-held 
agricultural  land  is  forestland. 

A  major  survey  of  portfolio  investments  in  the 
United  States  owned  by  foreigners  was  completed 
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by  the  Treasury  Department  and  summary  data 
for  December  31,  1978  were  included  in  a  report 
to  Congress  in  December  1980.  A  more  extensive 
public  report  will  be  published  in  1981. 

One  other  major  report  on  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  was  published  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  during 
1 980.  The  report  entitled  The  Adequacy  of  U.S.  Re¬ 
sponse  to  Foreign  Direct  Investment  included  numer¬ 
ous  conclusions  and  recommendations  made  by 
Committee  staff  on  the  statistical  and  analysis  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  foreign  trade  area,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  continued  to  collect  data 
and  conduct  special  studies  for  selected  industries 
that  requested  import  relief.  A  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  synthetic 
organic  chemicals  was  also  conducted  by  ITC.  The 
1980  annual  report  includes  a  directory  of  manu¬ 
facturers  producing  each  of  the  covered  chemicals 
and  about  8,000  products. 

The  Census  Bureau  continued  preparations  for 
increased  harmonization  of  international  trade 
classifications.  The  Customs  Service  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Commission  are  also  active  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  program  which  is  led  by  the  Customs 
Cooperation  Council  headquartered  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  The  new  system  is  expected  to  become 
the  standard  for  commodity  classifications  for  most 
of  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Legislation  passed  by  Congress  during  1 980  con¬ 
tinued  confidentiality  protection  for  Shippers’  Ex¬ 
port  Declaration  forms  used  to  collect  export  trade 
data.  Specified  export  cargo  information  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  available  for  users  of  microdata 
but  the  individually  identifiable  forms  will  be 
exempted  from  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re¬ 
quests  as  a  result  of  this  amendment  to  Title  13  of 
the  U.S.  Code. 

A  m(xiification  introduced  by  the  Census  Burau 
into  the  import  statistics  program  during  1980  af¬ 
fected  the  handling  of  foreign  trade  zone  statistics. 
Effective  with  January  1 980  statistics,  the  imports 
which  enter  the  U.S.  customs  territory  via  foreign 
trade  zones  have  been  displayed  separately. 

LABOR  STATISTICS 

The  chief  suppliers  of  national  and  regional 
labor  statistics  are  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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(BLS)  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  addition, 
the  Economics  and  Statistics  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  responsibility  for 
farm  labor  statistics. 

In  1980,  many  of  the  new  activities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  these  agencies  were  in  response  to 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics 
(NCEUS).  Among  the  steps  undertaken  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Commission’s  recommendations  was  de¬ 
velopmental  work  to  link  various  labor  market 
problems  of  workers  to  their  economic  status  as 
measured  by  their  earnings  and  family  income. 
Improvements  in  procedures  for  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ment  of  labor  force  data  were  introduced  (see 
General  Economic  and  Financial  Statistics).  The 
BLS  also  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on 
plans  for  the  post- 1980  Census  redesign  of  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  recom¬ 
mended  changes  in  the  questionnaire  and  method 
of  enumeration. 

The  CPS  planning  activities  concentrated  on  im¬ 
plementing  necessary  revisions  in  the  concepts, 
methods  and  procedures  for  collecting  and  inter¬ 
preting  labor  force  data;  the  introduction  of  an 
unusually  large  population  adjustment;  and  re¬ 
structuring  the  CPS  sample  framework  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  information  obtained  in  the  1980  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing.  Testing  proposed 
changes  in  the  method  of  CPS  enumeration  and 
questionnaire  content  progressed  on  schedule  in 
1980.  These  tests  were  conducted  in  the  Census 
Bureau’s  Methods  Development  Survey,  a  monthly 
sample  of  3,200  households  in  8  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  phase  of  testing  examined  the  impact 
of  alternative  collection  methodologies  such  as 
telephone  vs.  personal  interview  and  self  vs. 
household  respondent  on  labor  force  estimates 
produced  from  the  CPS  questionnaire.  That  work 
is  completed  and  analyses  of  the  full  study  should 
be  available  soon.  The  second  phase  of  testing  was 
initiated  to  evaluate  alternative  labor  force  ques¬ 
tions.  New  and  revised  questions  were  drafted  to 
identify  and  measure  discouraged  workers  more 
objectively  and  to  identify  usual  as  well  as  actual 
hours  worked  by  individuals.  BLS  also  prepared 
test  questions  to  collect  monthly  data  on  the  school 
enrollment  status  of  persons  16  to  24  years  of  age, 
to  improve  the  measurement  of  full-  and  part-time 
jobseeking,  and  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  additional  information  on  the  characteris- 
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tics  of  persons  out  of  the  labor  force.  Analysis  of 
this  test  began  late  in  the  year. 

Following  recommendations  from  NCEUS,  BLS 
conducted  a  complete  review  of  the  establishment 
survey  of  employment,  hours,  and  earnings.  The 
review  considered  methods  of  sampling  estima¬ 
tion,  data  processing,  solicitation  of  employer 
cooperation,  data  collection,  and  training.  Based 
on  the  review,  a  revision  extending  over  several 
years  of  the  Federal-State  cooperative  program  is 
planned.  Some  of  the  basic  groundwork  for  the 
revision  is  underway. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitted  to  Congress 
an  interim  report  of  reactions  to  the  NCEUS  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  1980.  A  report  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  of  actions  taken  or  planned  with  re¬ 
spect  to  implementing  each  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  is  expected  to  be  issued  in  1981. 

In  the  employment  and  unemployment  area, 
BLS  published  new  data  and  analyses  oriented  to¬ 
ward  issues  concerning  the  status  of  labor  market 
participants.  A  new  release  was  initiated  that  re¬ 
lates  earnings  to  the  labor  force  status  of  individu¬ 
als  in  family  groups.  This  new  series  permits 
analysis  of  employment,  unemployment,  and  earn¬ 
ings  of  individuals  in  relation  to  characteristics  of 
the  families  in  which  they  live.  BLS  also  expanded 
and  improved  information  on  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities.  Attempts  to  seasonally  adjust  labor 
force  data  for  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  These  adjusted  data  will  be  published  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  monthly  “Employment  Situation”  press 
release.  The  new  data  permit  valid  analysis  of 
month-to-month  changes  among  Hispanic  workers 
and  more  accurate  comparisons  of  their  situation 
with  that  of  other  groups.  A  new  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion,  Employment  in  Perspective:  Minority  Workers,  was 
introduced  in  1980  to  highlight  current  devel¬ 
opments  among  blacks  and  Hispanics. 

Major  attention  was  given  to  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  State  and  local  area  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  estimates.  BLS  staff  developed  an 
improvement  plan  aimed  at  each  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  estimation  system.  This  included  ini¬ 
tial  testing  of  a  nonresident  claims  data  exchange 
system  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  claims  data  that  are  a  major  input 
in  the  estimate,  and  development  of  a  system  to 
compare  1980  census  estimates  with  the  current 
local  area  unemployment  statistics. 
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In  1980,  BLS  developed  national  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  for  each  manufacturing 
industry.  The  48  State  Employment  Security 
Agencies  cooperating  in  the  Occupational  Em¬ 
ployment  Statistics  (OES)  Survey  collected  data 
from  employers  during  1980.  The  BLS  collected 
data  for  the  remaining  States.  The  OES  survey  is 
conducted  on  a  3-year  cycle,  with  approximately 
one-third  of  the  manufacturing  industries  sur¬ 
veyed  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  1980  survey 
cycle,  national  estimates  were  available  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  with  up  to  1,500  occupa- 
dons.  A  survey  of  non-manufacturing  industries 
began  in  1981. 

BLS  began  regular  publication  of  quarterly  earn¬ 
ings  data  collected  through  the  Current  Population 
Survey.  In  addition  to  providing  more  timely  in¬ 
formation  than  was  previously  available  on  the 
earnings  of  various  demographic  groups,  the  new 
quarterly  series  sheds  light  on  the  earnings  situa¬ 
tion  of  various  types  of  families.  This  includes  such 
information  as  data  on  the  combined  earnings  of 
husbands  and  wives,  on  the  earnings  of  women 
who  maintained  their  own  families,  and  on  the 
earnings  available  to  families  with  unemployed 
members. 

Work  continued  on  improving  the  State  and 
area  employment  and  wage  data  bases  which  are 
used  in  preparing  wage  adjustment  indexes  re¬ 
quired  by  the  1978  amendments  to  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  BLS  calculated  wage  indexes  derived 
from  quarterly  reports  on  insured  employment 
and  wages  for  over  3,000  counties  and  450  prime 
sponsors  to  determine  the  maximum  allowable 
wage  for  public  service  employees  involved  in 
CETA  programs.  These  data  were  also  used  to 
construct  a  wage  index  for  determining  hospital 
cost  reimbursements  for  Medicare  patients. 

During  1980,  BLS  expanded  its  Employment 
Cost  Index  (ECI)  to  measure  relative  changes  in 
total  compensation  (wages  and  salaries  plus  em¬ 
ployee  benefits).  Developmental  work  to  measure 
the  cost  of  employee  benefits  for  inclusion  in  the 
ECI  was  completed  and  survey  results  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  1980.  Collection  of  data  for  State  and 
local  governments  was  initiated  to  expand  further 
the  coverage  of  the  ECI.  Information  on  the 
coverage  of  negotiated  wage  and  benefit  changes 
in  public  sector  collective  bargaining  units  was  ex¬ 
panded  and  published  in  Current  Wage  Devel- 
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opments.  Coverage  of  terms  of  collective  bargaining 
settlements  was  expanded  to  include  public  sector 
settlements  that  involve  5,000  or  more  workers. 

In  1980,  data  on  paid  leave  provisions  were  col¬ 
lected  for  employees  in  the  Professional,  Adminis¬ 
trative,  Technical  and  Clerical  Survey.  These  data 
were  added  to  the  data  base  on  employee  benefits. 
In  1981,  approximately  70  area  wage  surveys  and 
18  industry  surveys  will  be  completed.  Quarterly 
and  annual  union  wage  surveys  in  construction  will 
be  phased  out  to  redirect  resources  to  higher  prior¬ 
ity  programs. 

BLS  continued  to  develop  information  on  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  in  the  private  sector.  These  data 
were  requested  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  for  use  in  implementing  proposed  proce¬ 
dures  for  setting  the  pay  of  Federal  white-collar 
workers  on  the  basis  of  total  compensation  com¬ 
parability  of  wages  and  benefits  with  the  private 
sector. 

In  the  field  of  economic  projections,  BLS  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  its  regular  biennial  projections  of 
the  labor  force,  industrial  employment,  and  the 
outlook  for  specific  occupations.  A  new  set  of  pro¬ 
jections  that  show  industry  employment  under  al¬ 
ternative  assumptions  about  economic  conditions 
in  1985  and  1990  will  be  published  in  1981. 

The  productivity  and  technology  program 
measures  productivity  movements  in  the  economy 
and  in  individual  industries,  identifies  the  sources 
of  productivity  growth,  investigates  the  nature  of 
technological  change  and  its  effect  on  employment 
within  industries,  and  compares  measures  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  growth  for  selected  industries  in  this 
country  with  those  in  major  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  Over  the  past  4  years,  BLS  has 
developed  productivity  estimates  for  35  additional 
industries.  Industry  specific  productivity  measures 
now  represent  about  30  percent  of  the  private  non¬ 
farm  business  sector.  More  specifically,  productiv¬ 
ity  trends  in  the  private  business  economy  and  its 
sectors  are  reported  quarterly  and  annually.  De¬ 
tailed  quarterly  and  longer-term  analyses  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  performance  are  published  regularly  in 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

In  1980,  two  reports  were  prepared  which  relate 
to  efforts  to  develop  new  measures  of  mutlifactor 
productivity.  The  reports  concerned  alternative 
approaches  to  measuring  the  concept  and  implica- 
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tions  of  historical  and  projected  changes  in  the 
labor  force  composition  for  productivity  growth. 
In  addition,  existing  industry  productivity  meas¬ 
ures  were  updated,  new  measures  were  published 
for  five  industries,  coverage  of  agencies  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  productivity  series  was  ex¬ 
panded,  and  special  analyses  were  completed 
which  relate  employment  implications  to 
technological  change  in  specific  industries. 

In  1981,  a  major  effort  will  be  devoted  to  the 
initiation  of  a  multifactor  productivity  program 
designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  the  change  in  the 
use  of  all  resources — capital,  labor,  energy,  and 
materials — in  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  private  sector. 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  STATISTICS 

The  two  dominant  trends  in  natural  resource 
statisdcs  during  1980  were  the  increasing  reliance 
on  resource  inventories  and  large  research  pro¬ 
grams  for  basic  data,  and  the  increasing  policy  level 
attention  being  given  to  data  collection  and 
analysis.  Several  major  inventory  and  research 
programs  have  been  written  into  law  and  are  now 
being  implemented.  Simultaneously,  high  level  re¬ 
views  of  minerals  and  land-use  data  indicated  the 
need  for  improvement  of  both  current  and 
planned  programs. 

Following  a  review  of  non-fuel  minerals  policy,  a 
Presidential  directive  assigned  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  responsibility  for  an  interagency  effort  to 
inventory  data  sources,  devise  standards  to  im¬ 
prove  compatibility  among  data  bases,  identify  sig¬ 
nificant  gaps  and  duplications,  and  rationalize  ana¬ 
lytical  data  systems  capable  of  supporting  minerals 
policy.  During  1981  the  Committee  on  National 
Statistics  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
review  the  statistical  program  of  the  Bureau  and 
provide  recommendations  on  priority  problems. 
The  research  team  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Lands  Study  (NALS)  examined  resource  inven¬ 
tories  produced  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  well  as  data  from  major 
statistical  agencies  and  found  that  gross  trends  in 
land-use  could  be  reconciled,  but  shifting  concepts 
and  methodologies  prevented  unambiguous  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  rates  of  change  or  possible  ac¬ 
celeration  of  trends.  NALS  working  papers  have 
been  prepared  outlining  needed  improvements  in 
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the  planning  and  coordination  of  land-use  data 
series  and  natural  resource  data  generally. 

Water  data  coordination  led  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  AgRISTARS  remote  sensing  pro¬ 
gram  led  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  effec¬ 
tively  focused  on  integrated  planning  to  meet  mul¬ 
tiagency  program  needs  as  well  as  the  technical 
problems  of  data  acquisition  and  exchange.  On  the 
other  hand,  coordination  activities  under  the  In¬ 
teragency  Agreement  on  Classifications  and  Inven¬ 
tories  of  Natural  Resources  (the  “Five  Agency” 
Agreement^)  have  been  limited  to  the  technical 
problems  of  information  exchange. 

While  planning  for  its  new  role  in  coordinating 
mineral  information,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM) 
improved  the  performance  of  its  basic  statistical 
mission.  Concentrated  efforts  have  resulted  in  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  in  the  rimeliness  of  the  Min¬ 
eral  Yearbook,  a  major  Bureau  publication.  Be¬ 
tween  the  1976  and  the  combined  1978-79  edi¬ 
tions,  the  timeliness  of  Volume  I  was  improved  by 
17  months  while  timeliness  for  Volumes  II  and  III 
was  improved  by  28  months.  Further  im¬ 
provements  are  anticipated  for  the  1981  Minerals 
Yearbook  to  be  published  in  1982. 

To  improve  timeliness,  the  production  process 
for  each  of  the  Bureau’s  25  monthly  and  12  quar¬ 
terly  Mineral  Industry  Surveys,  which  provide  de¬ 
tailed  data  on  production,  stocks,  consumption, 
trade,  and  prices  for  major  mineral  commodities, 
was  reviewed  during  1980.  Additional  im¬ 
provements  will  be  accomplished  through  indi¬ 
vidual  evaluation  of  each  Mineral  Industry  Survey. 
Ten  Mineral  Industry  Surveys  are  scheduled  to  be 
evaluated  in  1982. 

BOM  also  began  work  on  two  information  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  improve  the  availability,  quality 
and  analysis  of  nonfuel  minerals  data  necessary  for 
the  development  of  consistent  and  balanced  Fed¬ 
eral  policies.  The  first  system  is  the  Automated 
Mineral  Information  System  which  will  include  in¬ 
formation  on  mineral  production,  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  consumption,  industrial  stocks,  mineral 
land  classification,  and  mineral  demand  for  34  crit¬ 
ical  commodities. 


*The  five  agencies  are  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  and  the  C>eological  Survey. 
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A  second  project,  the  Minerals  Availability  Sys¬ 
tem  (MAS)  will  develop  and  maintain  worldwide 
minerals  availability  information  and  data  required 
for  minerals  research  and  development  and  en¬ 
vironmental  and  land  use  decisionmaking.  De¬ 
tailed  mineral  property  evaluations  will  be  used  to 
provide  commodity  supply  analyses  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  resources.  Availability  curves 
will  show  reserves  available  at  incremental  fluctua- 
Uons  in  commodity  prices.  Engineering  and  cost 
evaluations  are  planned  for  completion  in  1983 
and  supply  availability  curves  in  1 984  for  23  critical 
mineral  commodities. 

Both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  conduct  national  resource  inventories 
under  statutory  mandates.  Under  the  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  and  the  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1978  the  Forest  Service  performs  forest  in¬ 
ventories  which  assess  timber,  wildlife  habitat,  for¬ 
age,  and  other  values  on  public  and  private  forest 
lands. 

During  1980,  the  Forest  Service  released  a  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period  1952-2030.  This 
analysis  will  be  incorporated  into  the  “Assessment 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Situation  in  the 
United  States”  required  by  Congress  for  Forest 
Service  program  planning.  The  assessment  report 
will  be  the  second  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
Nation’s  renewable  resources  presenting  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  about,  and  demands  for,  range  graz¬ 
ing,  outdoor  recreation,  timber,  wildlife  and  fish, 
and  water  resources. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  inventories  are  man¬ 
dated  by  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  and  cover  actual  and  potential  agricultural 
crop  land  (ranked  by  quality),  forest  and  range 
land,  and  other  land  use  and  natural  resource 
categories.  The  inventories  complement  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  soil  surveys  which  includes  labora¬ 
tory  testing,  research,  soil  mapping  and  special 
studies.  The  inventories  are  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  analytical  models  to  appraise  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs. 

Atmospheric,  climatological  and  oceanographic 
data  are  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  In 
1980,  NOAA  published  a  5-year  plan  required  by 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  of  1978.  The 
plan  is  intended  to  produce  a  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic  environ- 
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ment  as  they  affect  climate.  Data  collection  and  re¬ 
search  outlined  in  the  plan  are  designed  to  address 
problems  of  food  production,  energy  demand,  and 
the  impacts  of  energy  production,  environmental 
assessment,  and  water  resources  management. 

NOAA’s  Center  for  Environmental  Assessment 
(CEAS)  provides  monthly  climatological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assessment  of  major  climatic  abnormalities 
in  the  United  States  which  have  heavy  impacts  on 
agriculture,  energy  consumption,  and  the  national 
economy.  CEAS  publishes  monthly  socioeconomic 
assessments  of  climate  and  weather  impacts  in  key 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy  as  well  as  weekly  as¬ 
sessments  of  climatic  fluctuations  on  national  and 
global  production. 

CEAS  supports  energy  analysis  by  providing 
consumption  estimates  based  on  a  NOAA  gas  de¬ 
mand  model  that  utilizes  National  Weather  Service 
seasonal  and  monthly  outlooks.  The  Center  also 
provides  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  projected  oil 
spill  trajectories  based  on  historical  meteorological 
and  oceanographic  data.  Simultaneously,  CEAS  is 
preparing  a  design  for  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  monitoring  of  the  brine  discharged  into 
Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  as  a  result  of  Strategic  Petro¬ 
leum  Reserve  operations. 

During  1981  CEAS  plans  to  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  marine  ecosystem  model  to  track  pollu¬ 
tants  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  North  Atlan- 
Uc,  and  to  expand  economic  modeling  for  climate 
and  weather  impacts  on  U.S.  agriculture  and  en¬ 
ergy  production. 

The  largest  statistical  program  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  is  the  National  Wetlands 
Inventory.  Other  continuing  programs  include 
annual  surveys  of  the  population  and  harvest  of 
waterfowl  and  other  birds  and  a  high  quality 
monitoring  program  for  contaminant  residue 
levels  in  birds  and  fish.  In  1980,  1981,  and  1982 
FWS  is  funding  the  quinquennial  National  Survey 
of  Hunting  and  Fishing  performed  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  This  survey  provides  benchmark  data  for 
many  FWS  programs. 

POPULATION  STATISTICS 

As  in  1979,  the  preponderance  of  the  activities  in 
1980  concerning  population  statistics  were  related 
to  the  1980  census.  Developments  related  to  the 
1980  census  were  discussed  in  the  crosscutting  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  1980  Census  of  Population  and  Hous- 
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ing.  However,  other  important  developments  in¬ 
cluded:  progress  on  planning  for  the  expanded 
use  of  administrative  records  as  an  alternative  to 
the  mid-decade  census  program  (see  separate  sec¬ 
tion  on  this  topic);  planning  for  the  sample  rede¬ 
sign  of  the  major  household  surveys  to  follow  the 
1980  decennial  census  (see  separate  section);  and 
publication  of  special  reports  addressing  such  top¬ 
ics  as  child  support  and  alimony,  families  main¬ 
tained  by  female  householders,  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  for  households,  and  nonvoting 
Americans. 

The  third  comprehensive  social  indicators 
chartbook,  entided  Social  Indicators  III,  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Demographic 
Studies  (CDS),  Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  the 
cooperation  of  other  Federal  statisdcal  agencies. 
The  report  was  published  in  December  1980. 

Several  major  new  efforts  were  undertaken  by 
the  Census  Bureau  to  collect  and  examine  data  on 
noncash  income.  Information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
noncash  income  sources  was  collected  in  the  March 
1980  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  in  the 
Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participation 
(SIPP)  which  is  joindy  sponsored  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Both  surveys 
provided  information  for  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
food  stamps,  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch 
programs,  public  housing,  and  employee-provided 
group  health  insurance  and  pension  plans.  A  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  data  collected  in  March  1980  CPS  is 
planned  with  release  expected  in  the  fall  of  1981. 
Public-use  microdata  files  containing  the  noncash 
income  data  will  also  be  made  available  in  1981. 

The  research  and  development  phase  of  SIPP 
was  in  its  third  and  final  year  in  1980.  Major  ac¬ 
complishments  included  completion  of  the  third 
pilot  survey.  Data  from  this  survey  are  now  being 
evaluated  and  analyzed.  Because  of  funding  cut¬ 
backs,  planning  for  the  start  of  SIPP  was  moved 
from  1981  to  1982.  Assuming  the  availability  of 
funds,  the  ongoing  survey  will  begin  in  early  1982. 

Also,  because  of  fund  cutbacks,  the  tabulation 
and  analytical  program  for  the  National  Crime 
Survey  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis¬ 
tics  was  curtailed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  continued  its  work  in 
1980  on  the  development  of  a  methodology  com¬ 
bining  economic  and  demographic  assumptions 
for  producing  State-level  population  projections. 
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In  late  1979,  OFSPS  issued  joindy  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  proposed  standards 
for  the  development  and  use  of  population  projec¬ 
tions  in  Federal  fund  allocadons.  During  the  past 
year,  OFSPS  has  been  reviewing  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  these  proposed  standards 
(see  section  on  population  projections). 


PRICES  AND  PRICE  INDEXES 

The  prices  and  price  indexes  programs  provide 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  set  of  measures  of 
price  change  for  several  different  levels  of  the 
economy.  The  chief  suppliers  of  these  measures 
are  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Other  agencies  supply  additional  price  and  price 
index  information  (see  transportation  statistics  for 
transportation  rate  information  and  general  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  statistics  for  indexes  that  are  a 
part  of  the  national  economic  accounts). 

In  1980,  BLS  continued  a  multiyear  progjram  of 
enhancing  its  price  statistics  series.  Revised  outlet 
samples  were  introduced  in  17  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI)  pricing  areas  and  a  Point-of-Purchase 
Survey  was  conducted  in  17  additional  areas.  The 
procedure  of  revising  outlet  samples  is  a  part  of  the 
ongoing  program  to  update  20  percent  of  the  CPI 
outlet  sample  each  year.  Following  the  revision 
plan  for  the  Producer  Price  Index  (PPI)  program, 
new  industry  price  indexes  were  published  for  28 
industries  and  developmental  work  was  started  on 
indexes  for  90  additional  industries.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry  coverage  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  sectors  is  provided  for  in  the  1981 
budget.  Thirty  additional  industry  indexes  are 
scheduled  for  release  early  in  1981.  The  new  in¬ 
dexes  are  industry-based  rather  than  commodity- 
based,  but  more  detailed  commodity  information  is 
expected  to  become  available  as  a  by-product  of  the 
revision  program. 

Rising  inflation  and  use  of  the  CPI  to  adjust  enu- 
tlements  in  several  Federal  programs  triggered 
criticism  of  the  CPI  program.  The  two  criticisms 
most  frequently  raised  are  that  the  weights  used  in 
the  CPI  are  not  revised  frequently  enough  and  that 
the  method  of  measuring  the  homeownership 
component  causes  the  CPI  to  overstate  the  actual 
rate  of  inflation.  These  concerns  resulted  in  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  at  which  BLS,  OFSPS,  and 
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other  interested  parties  presented  testimony  on  the 
measurement  and  uses  of  the  CPI.  BLS  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  February  1980  a  special  report  on  CPI 
issues  and  began  monthly  publication  of  five  ex¬ 
perimental  homeownership  measures  with  its  reg¬ 
ular  CPI  release.  In  addition,  periodic  news  re¬ 
leases  are  now  being  prepared  to  report  consumer 
prices  for  food  and  energy.  The  energy  price  re¬ 
lease  contains  information  on  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
electricity,  and  natural  gas  prices  for  the  U.S.  city 
average,  28  large  urban  areas  and  12  categories 
reflecting  four  Census  regions  cross-classified  by 
three  population  sizes. 

The  current  series  contain  gasoline  price  infor¬ 
mation  for  January  1978  to  date  and  price  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  other  energy  sources  for  November 
1978  to  date.  The  food  price  releases  contain  in¬ 
formation  on  84  food  items.  Prices  are  reported 
for  the  U.S.  average  and  four  Census  regions.  The 
first  release  was  in  August  1980,  but  the  series  in¬ 
clude  price  information  starting  with  January 
1980. 

In  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for  1981,  the 
Congress  called  upon  the  President  to  “review  cur¬ 
rent  inflation  measures  used  for  indexing  Federal 
programs,  as  well  as  other  indexing  alternatives.” 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  OMB  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  review  of  indexing  as  reported  in 
the  Report  on  Indexing  Federal  Programs  that  was 
published  in  January  1981.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  stated  that  “The  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  review  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  the  various  alternative  consumer 
price  or  cost-of-living  indices  . .  .,  to  examine  the 
limitation  of  each  statistical  alternative  .  . .”  The 
CBO  report  entitled  “Indexing  with  the  CPI:  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Alternatives”  will  be  published  in  1981. 
On  yet  another  front,  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  has  been  conducting  an  assessment  of  the 
homeownership  component  of  the  CPI  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  publish  a  report  on  findings  in  1981. 

The  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  (CES)  pro¬ 
gram  undertaken  by  BLS  in  1979  was  designed  to 
provide  the  basis  for  updating  or  revising  the  CPI 
and  the  Family  Budget  programs.  In  addition,  it 
will  provide  a  previously  unavailable  continuing 
source  of  data  on  consumer  expenditures  and  in¬ 
come  for  use  in  economic  analysis  and  policy  in¬ 
formation.  Comprehensive  consumer  expenditure 
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surveys  previously  were  conducted  every  10  to  15 
years  in  conjunction  with  periodic  programs  to  re¬ 
vise  the  CPI.  In  1980,  a  full  year  of  CES  data  collec¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  and  development  of  a  data 
review  and  processing  system  was  initiated.  Lim¬ 
ited  publication  of  data  from  the  survey  are 
planned  for  1981.  The  Census  Bureau  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  CES  data  collection  and  processing.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  data,  including  public  use  tapes,  is 
the  responsibility  of  BI,.S. 

BLS  has  responsibility  for  providing  estimated 
costs  of  hypothetical  annual  budgets  for  a  four- 
person  family  and  a  retired  couple  for  three  levels 
of  living  in  3 1  selected  urban  areas  of  the  country. 
In  1980  an  expert  committee  on  family  budget  re¬ 
visions  reviewed  the  program  and  proposed  to 
BLS  a  new  set  of  family  budget  standards  and 
methodologies  to  revise  the  current  program.  The 
committee  report  is  being  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  BLS  with  input  and  advice  from  the  BLS  labor 
and  business  advisory  committees.  The  Statistical 
Policy  Coordination  Committee  will  review  the  re¬ 
port  in  1981.  In  the  interim,  family  budget  costs 
and  indexes  are  being  updated  to  fall  1980. 

The  BLS  international  price  program  provides 
measures  of  price  change  for  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  States  and  analyses  of  price  trends  of 
products  made  in  the  United  States  and  traded  in 
world  markets.  Currently,  indexes  for  prices  of 
U.S.  exports  and  imports  are  updated  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  quarterly  cycle.  As  a  result  of  the  1981 
program  increase,  work  will  be  initiated  to  expand 
program  coverage  to  provide  price  indexes  that 
cover  an  additional  4  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S. 
exjxjrts  and  an  additional  8  percent  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  imports.  Export  products  covered  in  this  ex¬ 
pansion  are  meat,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  ani¬ 
mal  feed  and  other  food  products.  Import  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  covered  are  power  generating  ma¬ 
chinery,  office  machines,  printing  machines, 
trucks,  aircraft  and  selected  other  machines.  When 
completed,  this  expansion  will  bring  program 
coverage  to  approximately  80  percent  of  the  value 
of  U.S.  exports  and  imports.  Special  analyses  of  the 
change  in  prices  of  U.S.  imports  from  Japan  and  of 
U.S.  export  trade  with  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries  are  continuing  for  use 
by  U.S.  negotiators  and  policymakers.  New  studies 
are  underway  that  compare  the  price  movements 
of  selected  important  U.S.  exports  with  those  of 
competing  products  exported  from  Japan  and 
Germany. 
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As  part  of  the  foreign  trade  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  monthly  import  and  export 
data  showing  quantity  and  value  data  for  each  ex¬ 
port  (Schedule  B)  and  import  (TSUSA)  commodity 
number  will  be  published  in  1981. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  its  agricultural 
prices  program,  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  improving  sample  sur¬ 
vey  designs  that  will  increase  the  reliability  of  esti¬ 
mates  of  prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers.  Most 
of  the  surveys  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
crops  are  now  on  a  probability  sampling  basis. 
Probability  samples  to  obtain  livestock  prices  have 
been  implemented  in  25  States,  and  pilot  work  is 
planned  for  egg  prices  in  five  States.  Most  surveys 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items  and 
services  have  also  been  converted  to  a  probability 
sampling  basis. 

Exploration  of  the  potential  development  of 
land  price  indexes  by  an  interagency  work  group  is 
being  coordinated  by  the  library  of  Congress  and 
OFSPS.  Initial  meetings  were  held  in  1979,  and 
papers  were  prepared  in  1 980  on  the  f)ossible  uses 
of  and  methodological  issues  involved  in  construct¬ 
ing  such  indexes.  After  a  review  of  these  papers, 
BLS  was  given  the  lead  role  in  designing  a  system 
of  land  price  indexes  and  developing  procedures 
for  collection  and  processing  data  on  land  sales. 
The  first  step  calls  for  a  feasibility  study  to  assess 
the  characteristics  of  existing  data  on  land  sales 
transactions  and  to  develop  procedures  for  the 
construction  of  land  price  indexes. 

BLS  was  requested  to  prepare  cost  estimates  for 
conducting  the  feasibility  study  as  part  of  the  1 983 
budget  planning  process  that  begins  in  1981.  If  the 
study  is  conducted  and  demonstrates  that  statisti¬ 
cally  acceptable  land  price  indexes  can  be  con¬ 
structed,  the  next  step  will  be  to  develop  a  proposal 
for  instituting  an  ongoing  statistical  program.  The 
measures  to  be  considered  include  national  and 
regional  indexes  by  type  of  land  and  may  cover 
annual,  semiannual,  or  quarterly  periods. 

Work  on  land  price  indexes  also  led  to  certain 
refinements  in  planning  the  collection  of  data  on 
real  estate  values  and  land  parcel  size  in  the  1982 
Census  of  Governments  that  would  provide  addi¬ 
tional  land  price  information  at  5-year  intervals.  In 
addition,  a  symposium  on  urban  land  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  land  price  indexes,  was 
conducted  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute  (ULI)  in 
March  1981 


1980  with  funding  from  the  Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development.  The  contributed  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  symposium  were  published  by  ULI  in 
Urban  Land  Markets:  Price  Indices,  Supply  Measures 
and  Public  Policy  Effects. 

PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  STATISTICS 

The  Census  Bureau  conducted  several  activities 
during  1980  that  were  designed  to  improve  their 
statistics  on  production  and  distribution.  The  re¬ 
port  on  “Monthly  Selected  Services  Receipts”  was 
expanded  to  include  data  on  various  health  service 
activities  including  hospitals,  dental  laboratories, 
offices  of  physicians  and  offices  of  dentists.  The 
expansion  also  added  data  relating  to  engineering, 
architectural,  and  surveying  services. 

Monthly  retail  sales  and  inventory  estimates 
were  benchmarked  to  the  1977  Census  of  Retail 
Trade  and  the  1978  Annual  Retail  Trade  Survey. 
A  summary  publication  was  issued  that  showed  the 
revised  monthly  estimates  for  1973-1979  and  a 
second  publication  showed  both  the  original  and 
revised  monthly  estimates  for  January  1977 
through  February  1980.  Work  also  continued  on 
revision  of  the  samples  used  for  collecting  monthly 
data  on  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade  and  service 
industries.  The  new  samples  are  being  introduced 
in  1981. 

Publication  of  data  from  the  1978  Annual  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Manufactures  included  new  data  to  supple¬ 
ment  existing  estimates  of  the  value  of  assets  and 
capital  expenditures.  The  new  data  items  include 
retirements  of  capital  assets,  depreciation  charges 
and  expenditures  for  buying  used  capital  equip¬ 
ment. 

Several  activities  brought  the  work  of  the  1977 
Economic  Census  closer  to  completion.  Final  in¬ 
dustry  reports  and  State  reports  were  issued  for 
the  1977  Census  of  Manufacturers.  Sixteen  reports 
on  special  subjects  were  completed  on  a  flow  basis 
on  such  subjects  as  fuels  and  electric  energy  con¬ 
sumed,  water  use,  origin  of  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  concentration  ratios,  and  analytical 
ratios. 

A  similar  series  of  reports  for  the  1977  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries  was  also  completed.  This 
smaller  census  resulted  in  14  industry  reports,  9 
State  reports  and  7  reports  on  special  subjects. 

During  1980  the  Census  Bureau  conducted  two 
projects  to  evaluate  the  content  of  the  1977  Eco- 
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nomic  Censuses.  One  project  evaluated  reported 
census  data  for  the  number  of  employees,  amount 
of  payroll,  and  amount  of  sales  or  operating  re¬ 
ceipts  or  value  of  shipments.  Personal  visit  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted  with  probing  questionnaires 
for  a  sample  of  single  and  multiunit  establish¬ 
ments.  Another  evaluation  project  assessed  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  techniques  used  to  impute  data  from 
administrative  records  for  establishments  that  were 
delinquent  in  reporting  on  the  1977  Census  of 
Business.  This  project  involved  the  selection  of  a 
sample  of  approximately  3900  delinquent  repor¬ 
ters  for  intensive  follow-up.  The  collected  data  will 
be  compared  with  the  published  data  which  was 
imputed  from  administrative  records. 

TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS 

The  year  1 980  was  an  active  one  for  transporta¬ 
tion  statistics.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con¬ 
tinued  to  phase  out  operations  and  two  other  de¬ 
regulation  bills  were  passed;  the  Staggars  Rail  Act 
of  1980  and  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  The 
OFSPS-chaired  Interagency  Committee  on  Trans¬ 
portation  Statistics  was  reactivated  during  1980  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  improved  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  collection,  processing,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  transportation  statistics. 
Within  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  a 
formal  coordination  mechanism  for  statistics  was 
established  in  recognition  of  the  important 
changes  taking  place  in  the  transportation  indus¬ 
try. 

Coordination  of  the  DOT  statistical  programs 
was  brought  about  through  the  designation  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Research  and  Special  Pro¬ 
grams  Administration  (RSPA)  as  the  principal 
transportation  information  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  coordinated  program  in  transportation 
statistics,  data,  and  information.  A  Statisdcal  Policy 
Coordinating  Group  was  established  to  ensure  that 
all  Secretarial  Offices  and  Operating  Administra¬ 
tions  are  represented.  A  budget  examination  proc¬ 
ess  was  initiated  and  applied  to  examine  the 
priorities  of  statistical  data  for  multimodal  pro¬ 
grams  for  1982.  A  Departmental  Program  for  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  Statisdcs  was  established  to 
provide  needed  overview  national  transportation 
statistics  on  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
freight,  and  the  location  of  facilities.  These  data 
will  be  used  for  economic  and  investment  analyses, 
energy  studies,  and  safety  studies. 
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The  program  also  provided  the  Federal  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors  with  the  capability  to  relate  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Point  Location  Code  (SPLC)  of  the  industry  to 
the  Federal  Information  Processing  Standard 
(FIPS)  code  of  the  Federal  Government,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing  a  uniform  reporting  code  for  identifying 
points  and  places.  This  is  a  multiagency  effort  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  assigning  DOT  as  the  lead  agency  in 
the  development  of  transportation  data  standards 
for  use  in  the  Federal  establishment.  When  these 
standards  are  incorporated  in  FIPS  published  by 
the  NBS  they  will  be  mandatory  for  use  in  auto¬ 
mated  exchange  of  data  among  Federal  agencies 
and  in  Federal  reporting  requirements  imposed  on 
the  public.  The  agreement  between  the  agencies 
will  reduce  the  reporting  burden  on  the  public, 
reduce  costs,  increase  use  of  existing  data  files,  and 
ensure  coordination  among  the  various  agencies 
within  the  Federal  establishment  that  have  a  con¬ 
cern  with  transportation  data  standards. 

The  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administra¬ 
tion  sponsored  a  forum  consisting  of  top  level  offi¬ 
cials  of  DOT  with  responsibility  for  policymaking, 
planning,  management,  programming,  and  opera¬ 
tions.  The  forum  was  held  at  the  George 
Washington  University  to  discuss  the  future  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  for  the  next  10  to  20 
years.  Information  requirements  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  these  programs  were  also  identified. 

RSPA  also  sponsored  a  Transportation  Research 
Board  study  of  the  transportation  statistical  re¬ 
quirements  of  non-Federal  users  of  transportation 
statistics,  data,  and  information.  The  focus  of  the 
work  was  to  understand  better  the  data  practices, 
and  needs  of  non-Federal  users  of  transportation 
statistics  in  order  to  improve  existing  data  pro¬ 
grams,  and  to  suggest  other  initiatives.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  this  study  will  also  contribute  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  coordinated  program  of  transporta¬ 
tion  statistics,  data,  and  information  for  DOT. 

The  Transportation  Statistical  Reference  File 
(TSRF),  which  is  a  cross-modal  computerized  data 
directory  in  which  the  references  are  classified  by 
mode  of  transportation  and  data  subject,  was  up¬ 
dated  by  RSPA  during  1980.  Information  is  pro- 
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vided  on  the  content,  storage  medium,  distribu¬ 
tion,  data  collection,  and  compilation  method  and 
frequency  of  file  update.  A  user  manual  provides 
examples  of  searches  and  possible  applications  to 
transportation  statisdcal  research  and  policy  plan¬ 
ning.  TSRF  is  available  to  DOT  and  the  public 
through  both  a  printed  and  an  automated  online 
index  at  the  Transportation  Systems  Center;  pub¬ 
lic  access  is  provided  through  TRISNET  services. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 
published  the  1979  edition  of  Highway  Statistics  in 
November  1980,  representing  various  data  sum¬ 
maries  on  motor  fuel,  motor  vehicles,  driver  licens¬ 
ing,  highway-user  taxation.  State  and  local  highway 
financing,  road  and  street  mileage,  vehicle  travel, 
and  Federal-aid  for  highways.  Public  use  tapes  and 
users  guide  for  the  1977-78  Nationwide  Personal 
Transportation  Study  (NPTS)  were  released  in 
May  1980.  This  study,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  DOT,  provides  an  update  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  1969  effort  related  to  nationwide  personal 
transportation  patterns  including  vehicle  own¬ 
ership,  vehicle  occupancy,  trip  lengths,  trip  pur¬ 
poses,  and  other  related  travel  characteristics.  An 
initial  NPTS  report,  documenting  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  licensed  drivers,  was  released  in  November 
1980,  and  additional  study  reports  will  be  available 
in  1981. 

FHWA  also  received  initial  data  for  the  Highway 
Performance  Monitoring  System  (HPMS),  and 
work  was  completed  on  the  design  of  a  modified 
HPMS.  The  new  design  provides  for  the  cen¬ 
tralized  collection  of  highway  planning  data,  pro¬ 
viding  the  capability  of  assessing  the  extent,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  operating  characteristics  of  the  Nation’s 
highway  systems  and  monitoring  the  performance 
of  these  systems  on  an  annual  basis. 

Equipment  was  installed  and  procedures  are 
being  implemented  to  monitor  traffic  volumes  of 
selected  locations  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  information  obtained  will  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  regular  monthly  traffic  reports  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  energy  situation  and,  in  particular, 
the  effect  of  fuel  availability  on  highway  travel  ac¬ 
tivity.  Another  reporting  system  was  implemented 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  all  States  are  now  using 
a  uniform  format  for  submitting  motor  fuel  data. 
This  system  will  replace  the  annual  reporting  of 
motor  fuel  gallonage.  States  will  continue  to  report 
motor  fuel  tax  revenues  on  an  annual  basis  only. 
March  1981 


The  Census  Bureau  also  completed  several 
highway  vehicle  surveys  during  1980.  Results  of 
the  1977  Truck  Inventory  and  Use  Survey  (TIU) 
were  published.  Individual  State  reports  which 
display  data  on  the  total  number  of  trucks  and 
their  distribution  by  body  type,  major  use  principal 
products  carried,  size  class  and  other  relevant 
physical  and  operational  characteristics  are  avail¬ 
able  on  microfiche.  The  U.S.  Summary  report 
shows  the  above  data  distributions  for  the  total 
United  States  as  well  as  data  for  the  nine  Census 
divisions. 

The  1977  Commodity  Transportation  Survey 
data  will  be  made  available  on  a  flow  basis  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  end  of  February  1981.  The  quality  of 
the  published  data  is  expected  to  be  gready  im¬ 
proved  because  of  an  establishment-to- 
establishment  match  to  the  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  product  data. 

Preliminary  tabulations  of  the  1977  Census  of 
Nonregulated  Motor  Carriers  and  Public  Ware¬ 
housing  are  currendy  being  prepared.  The  single 
report  which  shows  economic  stadstics  for  those 
bus  and  motor  carriers  not  subject  to  reguladon  by 
the  ICC  is  expected  to  be  available  in  March  1981. 

Two  supplements  to  the  Annual  Housing  Survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  were  completed 
and  released  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transfiortation 
Administration  (UMTA)  in  December  1980.  These 
two  supplements  include  track-to-track  tapes  and 
the  Census  Bureau  Report  of  Preliminary  Data 
covering  20  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  as  well  as  data  on  commuting  patterns  of 
workers. 

UMTA  now  has  in  operation  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts  and  records  and  a  reporting  system  for 
financial  and  operating  data  of  mass  transit  sys¬ 
tems.  This  system  has  begun  producing  reports 
containing  data  obtained  in  1979  for  transit  sys¬ 
tems  with  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1977.  A  series  of  37  output  reports  will  provide 
data  to  support  analyses  of  revenues,  expendi¬ 
tures,  sources  of  funds,  and  performance. 

The  National  Center  for  Statistics  and  Analysis 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis¬ 
tration  (NHTSA)  began  operation  of  the  National 
Accident  Sampling  System  (NASS)  at  30  sites  dur¬ 
ing  1980.  NASS  is  a  nationally  representative  sam¬ 
ple  of  all  police-reported  traffic  accidents  contain- 
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ing  detailed  information  beyond  that  available  in 
State  records  systems.  Full  implementation  of 
NASS  is  planned  for  the  end  of  1982  when  data 
will  be  collected  on  approximately  15,000  accidents 
per  year. 

The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  will  phase 
out  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board’s  (CAB)  regulatory 
authority  over  domestic  air  transport  routes  at  the 
end  of  1981,  and  domestic  air  transport  rates 
(fares)  on  the  first  day  of  1982.  Other  CAB  regula¬ 
tory  responsibilities  are  legislated  for  discon¬ 
tinuance  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  by 
the  end  of  1984,  CAB’s  scheduled  “sunset”  (termi¬ 
nation)  date.  Major  responsibilities  such  as  the  es¬ 
sential  air  service  to  small  communities  program, 
the  subsidy  payment  program,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  air  transport  routes  and  rates  program  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  at  sunset.  RSPA  has  created 
the  Aviation  Information  Task  Force  which  is  ex¬ 
amining  dot’s  needs  for  data  for  these  and  other 
CAB  programs  and  is  making  plans  to  acquire  and 
process  the  data. 

In  light  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978, 
CAB  completed  in  FY  1980  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  its  statistical  program.  The  review  pro¬ 
duced  a  5-year  plan  for  gradually  reshaping  and 
reducing  CAB  data  collections  in  view  of  the  regu¬ 
latory  programs  served.  The  plan  calls  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  data  collections  no  longer  required  by  CAB, 
with  adequate  notice  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
outside  users  to  give  time  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  reports  or  data  they  need,  or 
for  them  to  develop  alternative  sources.  Im¬ 
plementation  of  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  will 
provide  an  estimated  reporting  reduction  of  62 
percent  for  the  smallest  nonsubsidized  carriers 
holding  a  CAB  certificate,  and  overall  reporting 
paperwork  reductions  estimated  at  40  percent  by 
FY  1981. 

In  November  1979,  CAB  instituted  a  rulemak¬ 
ing  proceeding  to  insure  complete  air  service  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  previously  voluntary  Passenger 
Origin  and  Destination  Survey  until  the  system’s 
December  31,  1983  sunset  date.  At  the  end  of  FY 
1980  CAB  issued  the  final  rule  as  proposed,  with 
the  stipulation  that  CAB’s  need  for  the  data  would 
be  again  reviewed  prior  to  the  system’s  sunset  to 
see  if  CAB’s  then-current  air  transport  regulatory 
data  needs  support  continuation  of  part  or  all  of 
the  data  system.  In  the  proceeding,  CAB  opened 
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the  survey  to  voluntary  participation  by  noncer- 
tified  air  carriers.  Also  in  the  proceeding,  the  CAB 
declared  its  intention  to  explore  transfer  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system  to  the  private  sector,  since  the  survey  is 
primarily  a  market  research  tool.  CAB  plans  to  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  a  user,  paying  only  for  the  data  it 
needs. 

In  December  1979,  CAB  initiated  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  to  reduce  Form  41  financial  and  statis¬ 
tical  reporting  requirements  for  all  air  carriers 
holding  a  CAB  certificate  as  the  first  step  in  im¬ 
plementing  its  5-year  plan.  CAB  adopted  the  final 
rule  in  July  1980.  Ten  report  schedules  were  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  and 
reports  reducing  the  number  remaining  to  46  re¬ 
ports,  two  of  which  will  apply  only  to  subsidized 
carriers.  The  rule  also  eliminated  reporting  re¬ 
quirements  for  six  of  21  accounting  plans.  Monthly 
financial  reports  were  decreased  from  two  pages 
containing  almost  200  data  elements,  to  one  page 
with  six  data  elements. 

This  same  rulemaking  proceeding  implemented 
a  new  monthly  statistical  report  for  small  air  car¬ 
riers  (under  $75  million  in  annual  operating  reve¬ 
nue)  and  air  carriers  that  recently  obtained  a  CAB 
certificate  (principally  former  intrastate  or  com¬ 
muter  firms).  This  new  report  fills  a  statistical  gap 
in  air  transport  market  data  that  existed  between 
large  air  carriers  holding  CAB  certificates,  who  file 
very  detailed  service  segment  data  each  month, 
and  commuter  air  carriers  not  holding  CAB  cer¬ 
tificates,  who  file  summarized  online  traffic  statis¬ 
tics  each  quarter. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  5-year  plan,  the  report¬ 
ing  of  detailed  domestic  charter  market  data  was 
limited  to  the  top  markets  by  CAB  staff  acting 
under  delegated  authority.  A  future  rulemaking 
proceeding  is  planned  that  may  totally  eliminate 
this  collection,  even  though  foreign  charter  market 
data  collections  continue. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1980,  a  second  Form  41  finan¬ 
cial  and  statistical  rulemaking  procedure  was  being 
prepared  as  a  result  of  the  5-year  plan.  This  rule 
would  further  reduce,  refine,  or  eliminate  reports 
for  air  carriers  holding  CAB  certificates  that  are 
required  by  CAB’s  uniform  system  of  accounts  and 
reports.  The  rule  would  revise  annual  operating 
revenue  classes  used  to  group  air  carriers  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  This  is  designed  to  insulate  data  from 
the  effects  of  inflation.  The  rule  also  would  reduce 
the  number  reports  to  36.  Two  additional  forms 
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will  apply  only  to  subsidized  air  carriers.  The 
summary  traffic  statistical  reports  will  be  processed 
for  consolidation  and  streamlining  to  reduce  their 
number  by  five  reports. 

Late  in  the  year,  CAB  undertook  the  revision  of 
its  recurrent  air  transport  financial  and  statistical 
publications,  and  unpublished  reports,  to  imple¬ 
ment  statistical  groupings  based  solely  upon  air 
carrier  annual  operating  revenues.  The  new 
groupings  are  “majors”  (air  carriers  with  revenues 
over  |1  billion),  “nationals”  (air  carriers  with  reve¬ 
nues  between  $200  million  and  $  1  billion)  and  “re- 
gionals”  (under  $200  million).  These  new  group¬ 
ings  will  first  appear  in  the  monthly  Air  Carrier 
Traffic  Statistics  and  quarterly  Air  Carrier  Financial 
Statistics  publications. 

The  1978  law  established  a  new  CAB  regulatory 
function  to  review  the  “fitness”  of  all  air  carriers. 
However,  a  significant  data  gap  existed  in  financial 
statistics  for  commuters.  To  avoid  new  Federal  re¬ 
porting  requirements,  CAB  is  encouraging  all 
commuter  air  carriers  to  provide  financial  statistics 
to  Dun  and  Bradstreet  which  already  has  many 
commuter  participants.  If  commuters  provide  data 
to  Dun  and  Bradstreet  at  an  adequate  level,  CAB 
reporting  requirements  will  not  be  levied  upon 
these  predominantly  small  businesses.  Further,  in 
lieu  of  universal  regular  collection  of  aircraft 
operating  cost  data  from  commuters,  CAB  is  de¬ 
veloping  sampling  techniques  and  systems  to  be 
employed  by  the  on-site  audit  staff. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  also 
collects  and  publishes  a  wide  variety  of  aviation 
statistics.  These  include  information  about  aircraft 
(both  air  carrier  and  general  aviation),  pilots  and 
other  airmen,  air  traffic  counts  at  FAA  facilities, 
enplaned  passengers  and  cargo  at  airports  served 
by  the  U.S.  certified  route  air  carriers.  During 
1980  FAA  released  its  regular  annual  publications 
relating  to  these  statistics.  FAA  has  also  published 
several  special  reports  during  the  year  relating  to 
airport  services  and  activities.  Included  in  these 
special  studies  is  a  series  of  aviation  activity  fore¬ 
casts  for  25  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Results  of  the  latest  General  Aviation  Pilot  and 
Aircraft  Activity  Survey  will  be  available  in  1981. 
This  survey  conducted  by  tbe  FAA  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  provides  data  on  a  wide 
range  of  general  aviation  characteristics. 

On  January  3,  1979,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  published  a  Data  Task  Force 
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Report  which  contained  45  recommendations 
aimed  at  reducing  the  compiling,  collecting,  and 
reporting  burden  of  all  carriers  regulated  by  ICC. 
The  recommendations  include  the  elimination  of 
25  forms  and  are  expected  to  save  the  ICC  and  the 
carriers  a  total  of  $20  million  annually.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  were  initiated  during  Phase  I  of 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts’  data  reduction  plan  in  FY 
1980  but  the  majority  of  the  recommendations 
represent  new  reductions. 

The  new  reductions  will  eliminate  ICC’s  Uni¬ 
form  System  of  Accounts  (USOA)  and  reports  by 
certain  carriers.  Another  reduction  initiated  in  FY 
81  is  the  elimination  of  Annual  Report  form  R-2 
and  the  USOA  of  Class  II  railroads.  ICC  has 
studied  the  use  of  data  filed  by  all  Class  III  motor 
carriers  and  railroads  and  determined  that  the  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  the  information  does  not  justify  the 
reporting  burden  to  the  carriers.  Therefore,  these 
reports  are  not  required  for  calendar  year  1980. 

Reporting  by  motor  carriers  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  determination  will  also  be  affected. 
After  the  reduction  in  reporting  is  made,  only 
motor  carriers  of  general  freight  and  household 
goods  carriers  will  be  required  to  report.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  study  was  initiated  in  1980  of  the  annual 
report  of  Motor  Carriers  of  Property,  the  annual 
report  of  Household  Goods  Carriers,  and  each 
quarterly  report  which  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
reports. 

Since  1 946  large  railroads  have  been  required  to 
submit  a  one-percent  sample  of  waybills  (paper 
copies  of  information  on  each  carload  moved)  for 
shipments  terminating  on  their  railroad.  A  plan 
has  now  been  developed  and  is  being  implemented 
whereby  a  railroad  can  as  an  alternative,  supply 
specified  shipment  information  on  machine  read¬ 
able  tapes.  This  plan  will  substantially  cut  down 
paper  handling  by  the  railroads  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  increase  accuracy.  Moreover,  the  process 
will  use  data  already  on  tape  for  other  use  by  the 
railroads,  thus  improving  efficiency  in  the  data 
use. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA)  is 
another  source  of  rail  industry  statistics.  In  1980, 
FRA  designed  the  Investment  Analysis  System 
(IAS)  to  facilitate  the  financial  analysis  of  a  railroad 
system.  IAS  permits  the  assessment  of  such  finan¬ 
cial  viability  indicators  as:  (1)  determination  of  the 
sources  of  earnings;  (2)  ability  of  the  carrier  to 
meet  obligations  and  finance  capital  needs;  (3)  as- 
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sessment  of  the  company’s  fiscal  policies;  and  (4) 
assessment  of  the  future  outlook  of  the  company. 

A  Railroad  Comparative  Statistical  Analysis  Sys¬ 
tem  (RCSAS)  was  implemented  in  FRA  in  1980. 
The  system  operates  in  an  automated  mode  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  wealth  of  statistics  for  use  in 
policy,  financial,  and  merger  studies.  RCSAS  is 
based  on  operating  and  traffic  statistics  published 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  for  the 
period  of  1972  to  1979.  The  data  are  obtained 
principally  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

FRA  has  recently  released  Railroad  Freight  T raffic 
Flow  1990  which  forecasts  railroad  freight  traffic 
flows.  FRA  will  prepare  a  new  10-year  forecast 
periodically.  During  1980  FRA  also  prepared  and 
published  several  reports  covering  proposals  to  re¬ 
duce  rail-highway  grade  crossing  accidents. 

As  a  result  of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding 
Act  of  1980,  four  reports  to  Congress  are  being 
prepared  by  FRA.  The  first  of  these  reports  is  the 
final  Emerging  Corridors  Evaluation  Study,  which 
is  required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  mid- 
February  1981.  This  report  will  evaluate  the  devel¬ 
opment  potential  of  19  intercity  rail  passenger  cor¬ 
ridors  throughout  the  Nation.  Also  being  prepared 
for  mid-February,  is  a  report  on  the  potential  for 
private  sector  development  of  the  Philadelphia  to 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  rail  passenger  corridor. 
Thirdly,  a  report  on  public  and  private  sector  re¬ 
development  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North¬ 
east  Corridor  rail  passenger  stations  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  May  30,  1981  publication  date.  Finally, 
an  evaluation  of  passenger  and  freight  rail  service 
along  the  Northeast  Corridor  between  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C.  is  required  by  May  30, 
1981. 

The  FRA  will  publish  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement  Project  Fiscal  Year  1980  Report  by 
the  Spring  of  1981.  The  report  will  describe  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project,  the  rail  rehabilitation  project  between 
Washington  D.C.  and  Boston  during  FY  1980.  In 
addition,  the  report  provides  a  variety  of  statistical 
information  on  the  operating  and  financial  results 
of  Amtrak  operations  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
The  report  will  contain  data  on  train  operations 
and  service  levels,  equipment  and  investments, 
marketing  activities,  plans  for  future  operations, 
and  the  financial  results  for  1980. 
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Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Requests  for 
Statistical  Agencies 

Obligational  authority  is  given  in  Table  2  for 
stadstical  programs  which  are  separately  identified 
in  the  President’s  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
major  change  from  1981  to  1982  is  for  funding  for 
the  1980  Census  of  Population  and  Housing  which 
shows  a  further  decrease  as  decennial  activities 
move  towards  completion. 


Summary  of  OFSPS  Activities 

Earlier  sections  of  this  report  on  general, 
selected  crosscutting  issues  and  on  statistical  stand¬ 
ards  have  described  many  of  the  activities  in  which 
OFSPS  was  engaged  during  1980.  This  section  de¬ 
scribes  the  general  responsibilities  of  the  Office, 
the  organizational  structure,  general  ongoing 
functions,  and  selected  accomplishments  not  cov¬ 
ered  in  earlier  sections. 


HISTORY  AND  STRUCTURE 

Establishment  of  OFSPS. — As  a  result  of  President 
Carter’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  On  October  7,  1977, 
President  Carter  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
12013  entitled  “Relating  to  the  Transfer  of  Certain 
Statistical  Policy  Functions.”  This  Executive  Order 
redelegates  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  author¬ 
ity  granted  to  the  President  by  Section  103  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950. 
This  act  authorizes  and  directs  the  President  (and, 
now  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  on  his  be¬ 
half): 

“.  .  .  .to  develop  programs  and  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  for  the  improved  gathering, 
compiling,  analyzing,  publishing,  and  dis¬ 
seminating  of  statistical  information  for  any 
purpose  by  the  various  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  Such  regulations 
and  orders  shall  be  adhered  to  by  such  agencies.” 

The  statistical  policy  function  exercised  by 
OFSPS  is  governmentwide  and  objective  in  nature, 
extending  to  all  economic  and  social  statistics 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
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As  noted  in  the  “General  Issues”  section  of  the 
report.  Public  Law  96-5 1 1  transferred  this  func¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  ef¬ 
fective  April  1,  1981.  The  new  Statistical  Policy  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  will  have  substantially  more  influence  and 
involvement  in  information  policy  than  the  old 
Statistical  Policy  Division. 

Statistical  Policy  Coordination  Committee. — During 
1980  OFSPS  functioned  under  general  guidance 
from  the  Statistical  Policy  Coordination  Committee 
(SPCC)  which  was  also  established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12013.  SPCC  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  includes  the  heads  of  all  Cabinet 
departments,  the  Director  of  OMB,  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This  Committee 
provides  a  mechanism  for  bringing  Cabinet-level 
attention  to  major  Federal  statistical  issues  with  the 
purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  improvement,  development, 
and  coordination  of  Federal  statistical  activities. 
The  Committee  plays  a  major  role  in  reviewing, 
establishing,  and  enforcing  statistical  standards 
and  takes  the  lead  role  in  identifying  priorities  for 
statistical  programs  which  need  to  be  addressed  in 
the  budget-setting  process.  Activities  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  during  1980  are  described  in  a  separate 
crosscutting  section. 

ONGOING  ACTIVITIES 

Planning  and  coordination. — The  primary  mission 
of  OFSPS  is  that  of  statistical  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  statistical  programs,  agencies,  and  issues 
across  all  departments  and  across  all  subject  areas. 
Under  Section  103  of  the  Budgeting  and  Account¬ 
ing  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  the  office  has  the  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  for  developing  a  coordi¬ 
nated  statistical  program  for  the  entire  U.S.  Fed¬ 
eral  statistical  system,  as  well  as  for  private  sector 
users  of  Federal  data.  OFSPS  takes  the  lead  in 
formulating  recommendations  to  the  Director  of 
OMB  on  the  budgets  of  the  statistical  agencies. 
These  recommendations  for  improving  statistical 
programs  are  presented  in  a  coordinated  fashion 
after  priorities  have  been  carefully  studied. 

General  coordination  activities  include  commit¬ 
tee  management,  interagency  coordination  in  vari¬ 
ous  subject  matter  areas,  and  general  liaison  in  in¬ 
ternational  statistical  activities.  Also  important  in 
this  area  are  efforts  to  obtain  public  input,  includ- 
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ing  concerns  of  State  and  local  governments,  pub¬ 
lic  interest  groups,  and  business  and  industry. 

Reports  clearance  activities. — OFSPS  has  a  basic 
role  in  the  clearance  of  statistical  surveys.  This 
function  involves  assuring  that  the  proposed  data 
collection  is  needed  for  a  Federal  purpose,  that  no 
existing  source  of  statistics  exists  which  might  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  need,  that  the  data  collection 
design  is  appropriate  to  the  intended  use  and  that 
minimal  quality  standards  are  maintained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  Coordination  is  maintained  with 
OMB  on  a  broad  range  of  surveys  important  to  the 
statistical  system  and  on  a  variety  of  clearance  is¬ 
sues  arising  out  of  the  clearance  of  administrative 
data  collections. 

Standards  development  activities. — The  develop¬ 
ment,  improvement,  and  enforcement  of  stadsdcal 
standards  is  an  important  condnuing  function  of 
OFSPS.  Work  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation,  the  Standard  Occupadonal  Classificadon, 
and  the  general  concerns  of  the  Federal  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Stadsdcal  Methodology,  described  in  earlier 
secdons  of  this  report,  are  illustrative  of  the  work 
required  to  maintain  the  leadership  required  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act. 
Standards  and  guidelines  are  issued  in  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Policy  Handbook  by  OFSPS.  They  will  become 
OMB  Circulars  under  Public  Law  96-511. 


SPECIFIC  PROJECTS 

OFSPS  conducted  a  number  of  sizable  projects 
during  1 980  which  have  not  been  described  in  the 
crosscutting  sections.  These  projects  relate  to  six  of 
the  ten  broad  major  functional  areas  included  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  order  relating  to 
statisdcs. 

The  first  project  relates  to  improving  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  for  the  performance  of  stadsdcal 
services.  Most  stadsdcal  coordinadon  efforts  have 
been  directed  at  the  major  statistical  agencies. 
However,  many  other  agencies  conduct  statisdcal 
programs  as  a  minor  part  of  their  administrative, 
program  management,  or  regulatory  mission.  A 
program  was  inidated  to  identify  such  agencies  and 
to  assist  them  in  becoming  more  integrated  into  the 
statistical  system. 

A  second  project  produced  a  series  of  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  an  improved  statistical 
coordinadon,  planning  and  service  unit  in  the  En- 
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vironmental  Protection  Agency  some  of  which 
were  adopted  after  extensive  discussion  with  OMB 
and  EPA.  The  third  project  relates  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  strong  analytical  capability  for  the 
newly  created  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  Activities 
included  discussions  with  OMB,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Committee  on  National  Statistics  and 
OFSPS  participation  on  the  American  Statistical 
Association  (ASA)  Committee  on  Law  and  Justice 
Statistics. 

A  fourth  project  focused  on  the  reduction  of  re¬ 
spondent  burden  through  the  elimination  of  du¬ 
plication  in  existing  statistical  programs.  Accom¬ 
plishments  included  identification  of  energy  data 
which  could  be  more  effectively  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  initiation  of  a  coordi¬ 
nated  review  of  oil  import  data  by  the  Energy  In¬ 
formation  Agency,  Census  and  the  Customs 
Bureau.  In  addition,  plans  were  prepared  for  the 
establishment  of  a  crosscutting  committee  for  en¬ 
vironmental,  energy,  and  natural  resource  statis¬ 
tics. 

Finally,  two  additional  projects  supported  im¬ 
proved  Federal,  State  and  local  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  in  statistics.  OFSPS  provided  substantial 
input  to  an  expert  panel  evaluation  of  the 
Cooperative  Health  Statistics  Systems.  In  a  second 
project  a  concept  paper  was  prepared  which  pre¬ 
sents  alternative  techniques  for  extending  the 
scope  of  State  Data  Centers  to  involve  Federal 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A 
listing  of  work  products  is  available  from  OFSPS. 

OFSPS  PUBLICATIONS 

As  part  of  the  planning  and  coordination  proc¬ 
ess,  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  prepares  publications  about  Federal 
statistical  activities.  These  publications  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  general  overview  of  the  Federal  statistical 
system  and  related  statistical  activities,  as  well  as 
information  on  statistical  methodology,  and  stand¬ 
ards  and  guidelines  affecting  the  development  of 
Federal  statistics. 

The  following  is  an  annotated  list  of  OFSPS  pub¬ 
lications,  which  are  available  by  ordering  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics  for 
the  1980’s.  Issued  1978.  Provides  a  coordinated 
overview  of  potential  directions  for  the  Federal 
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Statistical  System  to  take  in  the  coming  decade  so  as 
to  achieve  a  more  integrated  set  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics.  Reviews  the  organization  and  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Federal  statistical  agencies,  indi¬ 
vidual  statistical  programs,  and  crosscutting  issues 
and  makes  recommendations  for  improvement. 
(GPO  Stock  No.  003-005-00183-2,  price  $6.25) 

Revolution  in  United  States  Government  Statistics, 
1926-1976.  Issued  1978.  Background  document 
for  the  Framework  which  traces  developments  in 
important  areas  such  as  sampling  applications,  na¬ 
tional  income  accounts,  use  of  computers,  and 
coordinating  mechanisms  during  the  50-year 
period.  Final  chapter  considers  major  issues  which 
were  unresolved  at  the  end  of  the  50-year  period, 
leading  to  the  topics  which  are  addressed  in  the 
Framework.  (GPO  Stock  No.  003-005-00181-6,  price 
$4.50) 

Gross  National  Product  Data  Improvement  Project 
Report.  Issued  1979.  Provides  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  evaluation  of  the  underlying  data  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  national  economic  accounts  and  makes 
recommendations  for  improving  these  data.  (GPO 
Stock  No.  003-010-00062-7,  price  $4.25) 

Federal  Statistical  Directory.  26th  edition,  1979. 
Lists  by  organizational  units  within  each  agency, 
the  names,  office  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  key  persons  engaged  in  statistical  programs 
and  related  activities  of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  (GPO  Stock 
No.  003-005-00184-1,  price  $5) 

Statistical  Policy  Handbook.  Issued  1978.  Contains 
the  Directives  for  the  conduct  of  Federal  statistical 
activities,  information  about  interagency  commit¬ 
tees  which  have  a  significant  role  in  Federal  statis¬ 
tics,  and  publications  of  OFSPS.  Directives  provide 
standards  and  guidelines  for  such  activities  as 
statistical  surveys,  publications  of  statistics,  release 
of  statistical  information,  industrial  classification, 
race  and  ethnic  categories  for  Federal  statistics, 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and  so 
forth.  (GPO  Stock  No.  003-005-00179-4,  price 
$2.50) 

Statistical  Reporter.  Monthly  publication  designed 
for  the  interchange  of  information  among  Federal 
Government  employees  engaged  in  statistical  and 
research  activities.  Includes  notes  on  surveys  and 
programs,  major  organization  changes,  statistical 
publications,  schedule  of  release  dates  for  principal 
Federal  economic  indicators.  Federal  statistical 
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personnel,  and  a  feature  article  on  a  current  devel¬ 
opment  in  Federal  statistics.  (Subscription  available 
through  GPO  for  $13  a  year) 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  1975.  Con¬ 
tains  the  1 97 1  criteria  used  by  tbe  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce  in  designating  and  defining  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  standard  consoli¬ 
dated  statistical  areas,  as  well  as  the  titles  and  defi¬ 
nitions  of  these  areas.  Also  included  is  a  map  of  the 
SMSA’s.  (CPO  Stock  No.  041-001-00101-8,  price 
$2.30) 

The  new  1980  standards  for  metropolitan  statis¬ 
tical  areas  are  available  from  OFSPS. 

Standard  Occupational  Classification  Manual,  1 980. 
Contains  definitions  for  over  600  occupational 
groups  to  be  used  in  the  collection,  tabulation,  ahd 
analysis  of  data  about  occupations.  This  revision  of 
the  original  1977  edition  includes  a  direct  relation 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  and  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  Census  classification  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  (CPO  Stock  No.  003-005-00187-5,  price 
$12.00  (hard  cover). 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  1 972  and 
1977  Supplement.  Contains  titles  and  description  of 
industries  and  alphabetical  indexes  for  both  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  (e.g.,  factories,  mills,  stores,  hotels, 
mines,  farms,  banks,  depots,  warehouses).  SIC  was 
developed  for  use  in  the  classification  of  establish¬ 
ments  by  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged;  for  purposes  of  facilitating  the  collection, 
tabulation,  presentation,  and  analysis  of  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  establishments;  and  for  promoting  uni¬ 
formity  and  comparability  in  the  presentation  of 
statistical  data  collected.  (CPO  Stock  No.  for  the 
Manual  4101-0066,  price  $10.25  (hard  cover); 
CPO  Stock  No.  for  the  1977  Supplement  003- 
005-00176-0,  price  $1.50) 

Correlation  Between  the  United  States  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Standard  Industrial  Classifications.  Technical 
Paper  1,  October  1979.  Relates  the  current  Inter¬ 
national  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (ISIC) 
published  by  tbe  United  Nations  to  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC).  Thus  both  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  classification  of  establishments, 
i.e.,  factories,  farms,  stores,  banks,  ranches,  shops, 
schools,  etc.,  rather  than  enterprises,  i.e.,  com¬ 
panies,  firms,  corporations,  etc.  The  correlation  is 
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shown  in  both  ISIC  and  SIC  codes.  (CPO  Stock 
No.  003-003-02142-3,  price  $1.75) 

Statistical  Policy  Working  Papers.  Series  of  techni¬ 
cal  documents  prepared  by  working  groups  or  task 
forces  under  the  auspices  of  OFSPS.  Currently 
there  are  six  papers  in  the  series:  Report  on  Statistics 
for  Allocation  of  Funds,  Issued  1978  (CPO  Stock  No. 
003-005-00178-6,  price  $2.40);  Report  on  Statistical 
Disclosure  and  Disclosure-Avoidance  Techruques,  Is¬ 
sued  1978  (GPO  Stock  No.  003-005-00177-8,  price 
$2.40);  An  Error  Profile:  Employment  as  Measured  by 
the  Current  Population  Survey,  Issued  1978  (GPO 
Stock  No.  003-005-00182-4,  price  $2.75);  Glossary 
of  Nonsampling  Error  Terms:  An  Illustration  of  a 
Semantic  Problem  in  Statistics,  Issued  1978  (available 
from  OFSPS);  Report  on  Excut  and  Statistical  Match¬ 
ing  Techruques,  Issued  1980  (GPO  Stock  No.  003- 
005-00186-7,  price  $3.50;  and  Report  on  Statistical 
Uses  of  Administrative  Records,  Issued  1980  (GPO 
Stock  No.  003-005-00185-9,  price  $4.50). 

1980  Supplement  to  Economic  Indicators.  Contains 
an  explanatory  text  and  historical  data  for  each 
series  which  appears  in  the  monthly  Economic  Indi¬ 
cators,  which  is  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
(GPO  Stock  No.  052-070-0543-1,  price  $5.00) 


TABLE  I.  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
STATISTICAL  PROGRAMS.  BY  AGENCY 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


FY  1980  FY  1981 
Agency  Actual'  Elstimate 


CURRENT  PR0C;RAMS 


Department  of  Agriculture: 


Economics  and  Statistics  Ser\'ice  . 

90.2 

95.2 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  _ 

17.4 

19.1 

Forest  Service  Research  . 

9.0 

9.5 

Human  Nutrition  Center  . 

4.2 

4.2 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 

67.6 

77.1 

Other,  agency  not  specified*  _ 

17.1 

16.8 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  . . . 

15.8 

16.9 

Bureau  of  the  Census  . 

53.7 

57.4 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  . 

4.3 

7.3 

Industry  and  Trade 

Administration  . 

1.8 

2.5 

Economic  Development 
Administration  . 

.5 

.6 

National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration: 
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FY  1980  FY  1981 
Agency  Actual'  Estimate 

CURRENT  PROGRAMS 


National  Marine  Fisheries 

Service .  6.3  5.7 

Other,  NOAA*  .  46.7  50.1 

Department  of  Defense: 

Corps  of  Engineers .  2.9  3.0 

Other,  agency  not  specified*  ....  8.7  9.3 

Department  of  Education: 

National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics  .  9.9  9.9 

Department  of  Energy: 

Energy  Information 

Administration  .  88.2  104.7 

Resource  Applications  .  62. 1  30.5 

Other,  agency  not  specified*  _  10.8  22.6 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 

Health  Administration .  6.2  8.4 

Center  for  Disease  Control  .  6.5  6.9 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  . .  2.3  2.4 

Health  Care  Financing 

Administration  .  17.2  21.7 

Health  Resources  Administration  3.4  3.5 

Health  Services  Administration: 

Health  Services  .  1.1  1.4 

Indian  Health  Services  .  2.3  2.5 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  46.0  49.5 

National  Cancer  Institute  .  29.7  31.9 

National  Heart,  Lung,  and 

Blood  Institute  .  7.1  7.4 

National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders 

and  Stroke  .  4.7  5.1 

Other,  NIH  .  4.4  5.1 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health: 

National  Center  for  Health 

Statistics .  43.3  38.5 

National  Center  for  Health 

Services  Research  .  1.6  1.5 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Human  Development  .  1.2  1.6 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  . .  7.4  6.0 

Social  Security  Administration  . . .  22.9  23.5 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Community  Planning  and 

Development  .  2.4  2.6 

Housing  .  2.5  2  6 

Policy  Development  and  Research  9.1  1 1 .6 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Mines  .  16.1  19.6 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service .  7.7  10.8 
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FY  1980  FY  1981 

Agency  Actual'  Estimate 

CURRENT  PROGRAMS 


U.S.  Geological  Survey  .  7.9  8.2 

Other,  agency  not  specified*  _  5.4  5.7 

Department  of  Justice: 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  .  12.5  14.6 

Drug  Enforcement 

Administration  .  1.5  1.2 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  .  1.4  1.9 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration  .  1.0*  — 

Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics .  102.9  111.9 

Employment  and  Training 

Administration  . ;  17.5  20.2 

Employment  Standards 

Administration  .  .6  .5 

Mine  Safety  and  Health 

Administration  .  2.6  3.0 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Administration  .  7.1  7.1 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Office  of  the  Secretary .  .3  .5 

Federal  Highway  Administration  4.4  4.6 

Federal  Railroad  Administration  .8  1.0 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

Administration  .  —  .1 

Research  and  Special  Programs 

Administration  .  .8  .7 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 

Administration  .  14.8  18.0 

Department  of  the  Treasury: 

Customs  Service  .  3.4  3.6 

Internal  Revenue  Service  .  14.6  16.2 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

for  International  Affairs  .  1.4  1.4 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  .  3.1  3.7 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  .  48.8  54.9 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  . .  3.7  4.0 

Federal  Trade  Commission  .  2.0  2.2 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .  1.4  1.8 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration* .  27.7  29.4 

National  Science  Foundation*  .  26.8  27.5 

Securities  and  Exchange 

Commission  .  1.5  1.7 

Small  Business  Administration  ....  LI  1.5 

Veterans  Administration  .  13.6  15.0 


PERIODIC  PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Commerce:^ 

Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Elconomic  Censuses  .  9.8  8.5 

Census  of  Governments  .  .8  .9 

Census  of  Agriculture  .  10.6  8.7 
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FY  1980  FY  1981 
Agency  Artual'  Estimate 


CURRENT  PRCXiRAMS 

1 980  Census  of  Population 


and  Housing  . 

673.3 

139.6 

Intercensal  demographic 

estimates  . 

2.4 

11.0 

Mid-Decade  Census  . 

.3 

— 

Periodic  program  geographic 

support  . 

2.3 

3.7 

Data  processing  equipment  . . . 

2.6 

3.2 

General  administration  and 

other  . 

(2.6)* 

(l.OV 

'Increases  relalive  to  figures  reported  in  Table  Federal  Statistics,  1979,  generally 
reflect  the  reporting  of  additional  statistical  program  elements. 

^Includes  funding  for  the  National  Climate  Program. 

^Reflects  transfer  of  activities  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

^Total  operating  costs  funded. 

'Parentheses  indicate  negative  number. 


TABLE  2.  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT’S  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  FOR 
STATISTICAL  AGENCIES 
(in  millions  of  dd  lars) 


1982 

Agency  Elstimate 


Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  .  17.4 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  .  7.4 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  .  17.1 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics .  123.0 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Information  and 

Analysis  Directorate,  BOM  .  2 1 .5 

Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Current  .  60.6 

Periodic . 95.7 

1980  Census  of  Population  and  Housing  42.3 

Economics  and  Statistics  Service  .  100.2 

Energy  Information  Administration  .  80.0 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  Division, 

IRS .  16.5 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  .  9.9 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  .  38.9 
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Editor’s  Note:  The  International  Statistical  Institute 
has  been  interested,  for  many  years,  in  the  promotion  of 
the  integration  of  statistical  activity  and  cooperation 
among  the  many  different  categories  of  statisticians.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  ISl,  at  its  40th  session  in  1975, 
established  a  Committee  to  examine  problems  associated 
with  the  widening  gaps  among  the  various  areas  of  statis¬ 
tical  activity.  The  fidl  text  of  the  Committee’s  report  is 
reprinted  here. 

Members  of  the  Committee 

J.  W.  Duncan  (USA) 

J.  Durbin  (UK) 

F.  Azorin  (Spain) 

F.  El  Boustani  (Syria) 

D.  Brillinger  (Canada) 

J.  Kazimour  (Czechoslovakia) 

S.  Kuzinski  (Poland) 

K.  Matusita  (Japan) 

R.  P.  Mentz  (Argentina) 

T.  H.  Montenegro  (Brazil) 

M.  N.  Murthy  (India) 

C.  P.  Parel  (Philippines) 

F.  Rosenfeld  (France) 

M.  Sicron  (Israel) 

S.  Tulya-Muhika  (Uganda) 

Summary 

Introduction. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  I  SI 
at  its  40th  Session  established  a  Committee  to  study 
the  gaps  between  various  categories  of  statisticians 
and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning 
recommendations  which  will  lead  to  minimizing 
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such  gaps  in  the  future.  The  terms  of  reference  for 
the  Committee  were: 

A.  To  study  the  phenomena  that  different 
categories  of  statisticians  are  often  unaware 
of,  and  disinterested  in,  each  others’  profes¬ 
sional  achievements,  and  apparently  lack 
adequate  appreciation  for  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  their  respective  work; 

B.  To  recommend  ways  and  means  to  promote 
a  closer  collaboration  and  improve  mutual 
understanding  between  these  categories  of 
statisticians; 

C.  To  support  specific  program  activities  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  ISI  and  which  re¬ 
quire  the  joint  collaboration  of  statisticians  of 
different  specializations. 

Nature  of  the  problem. — The  establishment  of  the 
Committee  arose  from  the  Presidential  address  of 
P.  J.  Bjerve  to  the  40th  Session  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  which  he  expressed  concern 
about  the  growth  of  gaps  between  different 
categories  of  statisticians.  The  basic  problem  was 
identified  as  a  lack  of  communication.  As  spe¬ 
cialization  has  increased  in  the  branches  of  statis¬ 
tics,  specialists  have  developed  their  own  tech¬ 
niques,  journals,  conferences  and  seminars;  statis¬ 
ticians’  theoretical  and  practical  concerns  have  be¬ 
come  limited,  as  have  their  contacts  with  colleagues 
in  other  specialities.  The  growing  complexity  of 
the  statistical  field  has  intensified  the  problem  of 
lack  of  communication. 

Statisticians  presently  fall  into  three  general 
categories:  the  Academic  Statistician,  the  Statisdcal 
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Data  Specialist,  and  the  Subject  Matter  Analyst. 
Various  gaps  occur  among  fields  and  categories  of 
statisticians.  One  prominent  gap  is  that  between 
theoretical  workers  and  practicing  statisticians. 
Another  is  the  gap  between  statisticians  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries  and  those  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

Fact  finding.  —  In  addition  to  examining  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  finding  continuing  preoccupation  with 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  and  with 
communication  problems,  the  Committee  distrib¬ 
uted  an  inquiry  to  the  membership  of  ISI  in  De¬ 
cember  1977.  The  inquiry  solicited  views  on  ‘the 
problem  of  gaps  between  different  categories  of 
statisticians  arid  the  responses  identified  seven 
kinds  of  gaps. 

Respondents  to  the  inquiry  noted  the  tendency 
for  participants  in  statistical  conferences  to  take 
part  only  in  those  sessions  dealing  with  their  own 
specialization.  The  high  degree  of  specialization 
was  blamed  for  the  gaps,  and  a  cause  cited  was  the 
education  and  training  of  statisticians.  Universities 
were  thought  not  to  have  decided  whether  they  are 
“tool  makers”  or  “tool  users.”  Other  problems  cited 
included  the  tendency  of  journals  to  record 
primarily  academic  research,  the  tendency  of 
academicians  to  consider  government  or  industry 
statistics  as  being  of  lesser  importance,  and  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  independent  professional  associations. 

The  Committee  also  solicited  and  obtained  20 
country  reports  concerning  seven  major  themes. 
In  most  countries  statistical  education  and  training 
are  provided  by  universities  and  tend  to  be  theoret¬ 
ical  in  emphasis.  Government  statistical  offices  are 
unable  to  influence  such  training  to  suit  their  own 
requirements  and  such  offices  typically  do  not  have 
their  own  training  facilities. 

As  regards  work  in  statistical  offices,  the  concep¬ 
tual  and  methodological  challenges  of  such  work 
are  not  well  understood  by  outsiders  and  those  of¬ 
fices  tend  to  represent  a  closed  circle  of  communi¬ 
cation  among  themselves.  Statistical  offices  are  fre¬ 
quently  management  oriented  and  little  inclined 
towards  keeping  abreast  of  technical  developments 
in  the  field.  The  problem  of  communication  is  such 
that  there  do  not  exist  conditions  conducive  for  an 
exchange  of  views  among  statisticians  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  private  sector,  and  academic  institu¬ 
tions. 
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The  communications  gap  between  theoreticians 
and  practitioners  is  said  to  be  widening.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  statisticians  in 
different  specialties  are  often  not  interested  in  in¬ 
tercommunication.  Some  countries  have  promoted 
exchange  arrangements  or  joint  programs,  for 
example,  ‘between  academic  and  government 
statisticians,  although  administrative  difficulties 
arise.  Where  successful,  such  arrangements  appear 
to  have  brought  fresh  thinking  to  statistical  offices 
and  valuable  feedback  to  universities.  Use  of  con¬ 
sultants  and  advisers  from  universities  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  is  also  resorted  to.  Reporting  in 
journals  tends  to  favour  theoretical  and  academic 
statistics;  submissions  by  practitioners  are  often  re¬ 
jected  as  being  of  insufficient  technical  interest. 
Many  statistical  associations  conduct  programs  to 
promote  integration  of  statistics.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries,  government  and  business  statisticians  domi¬ 
nate  the  associations;  in  others  the  academicians 
are  in  the  ascendancy. 

What  is  being  done. — The  Committee  asked  a 
number  of  people  to  give  information  on  national 
practices.  The  initiatives  currently  underway  to 
bridge  the  gaps  which  were  reported  by  various 
countries  fall  into  three  categories. 

1.  Education  and  training  in  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  statistics. 

2.  Institutional  arrangements  in  government 
statistical  offices,  universities,  and  business. 

3.  Activities  of  national  and  international  statis¬ 
tical  societies. 

What  should  be  done. — The  Committee  has  iden¬ 
tified  five  major  categories  where  improvement 
could  be  made  to  reduce  gaps: 

1 .  Education  and  training  in  theory  and  application 
of  statistics.  Although  the  educational  processes  for 
developing  statisticians  are  quite  diverse,  it  is  clear 
that  statistical  education  and  training  in  any  society 
should  be  geared  to  the  needs  of  that  society.  The 
Committee  formed  the  impression  that  statistical 
education  generally  places  over-emphasis  on 
theoretical  studies.  A  consequence  of  this  condition 
is  that  students  are  not  properly  educated  for  the 
type  of  work  they  subsequently  pursue.  Hence  a 
better  balance  is  needed  in  university  education  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice. 

2.  Institutional  arrangements  in  government  statisti¬ 
cal  offices,  universities,  and  businesses.  The  Committee 
became  convinced  that  existing  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  are  often  at  the  source  of  presently 
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observed  difficulties.  The  university  teacher/ 
researcher  who  works  on  applied  problems  may  be 
restricted  in  promotion  prospects  because  of  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  results  published  in  refereed  journals.  In 
statistical  offices,  anonymity  of  publications  re¬ 
duces  professional  visibility  and  discourages  pro¬ 
fessional  discourse. 

3.  Activities  of  national  and  international  statistical 
societies.  National  and  international  societies  hold 
an  important  key  to  enhancing  the  integration  of 
the  profession.  Professional  associations  should 
strive  to  promote  communication  among  various 
categories  of  statisticians  through  disseminadon  of 
research  results,  organizing  of  cross-cutting  semi¬ 
nars,  and  development  of  conferences  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  analogous  problems  drawing  subfields  to¬ 
gether. 

4.  Career  structure  for  applied  and  academic  statisti¬ 
cians.  There  is  tension  between  various  branches  of 
the  profession  which  could  be  reduced  by  devel¬ 
opment  of  greater  respect  among  diverse  elements 
of  the  profession.  Promotion  prospects  of  theoreti¬ 
cians  should  be  enhanced  by  evidence  of  interests 
in  applications  and  those  of  applied  workers 
should  be  enhanced  by  evidence  of  interests  in  new 
developments  in  methodology. 

5.  Readability  and  unreadability  of  statistical  litera¬ 
ture.  Increasing  specialization  results  in  specialized 
sets  of  terminology  and  procedures.  While  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  total  style  and  specialization  of  statis¬ 
tical  articles  can  be  revamped,  the  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  that  journals  devote  more  effort  to  encourag¬ 
ing  review  articles  which  survey  literature  in  a  sub¬ 
sector  and  introduce  the  nonexpert  to  essential 
ideas  and  basic  concepts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  ISI 

1.  The  International  Statistical  Institute  should  re¬ 
gard  the  integration  of  statistics  as  one  of  its  major  objec¬ 
tives.  The  report  of  this  Committee  and  the  report 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Transfer  of  Methodology 
Between  Academic  and  Government  Statisticians 
should  be  sent  to  all  statistical  associations,  together 
with  a  formal  request  for  consideration  of  the 
Committee’s  report.  The  ISI  should  develop  re¬ 
search  projects  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
bridging  gaps  within  the  profession.  If  the  ISI  or¬ 
ganizes  a  series  of  recurrent  symposia,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  suggests  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
integration  by  including  statisticians  of  different 
categories. 
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2.  The  Review  of  the  International  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute  should  give  a  high  priority  to  papers  which  will  make 
a  contribution  to  bridging  various  gaps  within  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Invited  papers  in  the  Review  should  sum¬ 
marize  various  fields  within  statistics,  highlighting 
recent  methodological  innovations  in  simple  terms. 
Authors  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  together 
theory  and  applications  whenever  possible. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Training  and  Education  should 
review  curricula  in  statistics  with  a  view  toward  promot¬ 
ing  a  core  educational  program  which  will  improve  the 
student’s  ability  to  reach  out  into  various  specialized 
branches  of  statistics.  In  offering  assistance  to  devel¬ 
opers  of  curricula  and  in  assisting  regional  institu¬ 
tions,  the  ISI  should  update  curricula  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  an  introduction  to  the  branches  of  statistics 
and  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  drawing  par¬ 
allels  among  subsectors  of  statistics. 

4.  The  Program  Committee  for  the  biennial  session  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  should  ensure  that 
several  sessions  will  be  organized  for  each  meeting  with 
the  aim  at  least  in  part  of  improving  integration  within 
the  profession.  Within  the  biennial  session  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  time  periods  for  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  designed  to  appeal  to  the  entire  profession. 
At  least  one  such  time  period  should  be  organized 
in  the  next  two  biennial  sessions  which  is  identified 
with  the  integration  of  the  profession.  Organizers 
of  sessions  should  arrange  juxtaposition  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  theory  with  illustrations  of  practical 
applications. 

Full  Text  of  Committee’s  Report 
Preface 

During  the  40th  Session  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  held  in  Warsaw  in  September 
1975,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  the  gaps  between  various 
categories  of  statisticians  and  to  report  to  the  ISI 
General  Assembly  concerning  recommendations 
which  will  lead  to  minimizing  such  gaps  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  action  by  the  General  Assembly  under¬ 
scored  the  increasing  attention  which  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  existing  and  widening  gaps  between 
theoretical  developments  and  their  practical  appli¬ 
cations  in  statistical  fields,  as  well  as  in  other  disci¬ 
plines.  The  need  to  improve  communication  and 
cooperation  between  theoreticians  and  practition¬ 
ers  was  discussed  by  Fetter  Jakob  Bjerve  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  40th  Session  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Statistical  Institute. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  ISI  set  up  the  Committee  on 
the  Integration  of  Statistics  in  1976  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  of  reference: 

A.  To  study  the  phenomena  that  different 
categories  of  statisticians  are  often  unaware 
of,  and  disinterested  in,  each  others’  profes¬ 
sional  achievements,  and  apparently  lack 
adequate  appreciadon  for  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  their  respective  work; 

R.  To  recommend  ways  and  means  to  promote 
a  closer  collaboration  and  improve  mutual 
understanding  between  these  categories  of 
statisticians; 

C.  To  support  specific  program  activities  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  ISI  and  which  re¬ 
quire  the  joint  collaboration  of  statisticians  of 
different  specialization. 

The  initial  Committee  was  chaired  by  Joseph  Dun¬ 
can  until  the  41st  Session  of  the  ISI  was  held  in 
New  Delhi  in  1977.  James  Durbin  served  as 
Chairman  from  then  until  the  committee  was  dis¬ 
banded  in  December  1979. 

The  Committee  members  exchanged  views 
through  correspondence,  held  meetings  during 
the  41st  Session  of  ISI,  participated  in  a  seminar 
organized  by  the  American  Statistical  Association 
in  March  1978,  and  collaborated  in  production  of 
this  report.  The  report  was  presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  ISI  in  its  42nd  Session  in  Man¬ 
ila  in  December  1979.  Comments  and  suggestions 
received  at  that  time  are  incorporated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  version  of  the  report. 

The  Committee  members  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  who  have  offered  ideas  and 
suggestions  to  the  Committee  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Chapter  I.  Nature  of  the  Problem  and  the 
Committee’s  Approach  to  It 

In  this  opening  chapter,  the  Committee  presents 
a  background  discussion  on  concern  about  the 
problem  and  then  presents  various  elements  of  the 
gaps  which  are  developing  among  various  types  of 
statistical  activities  in  diverse  subject  areas. 

BACKGROUND  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  PROBLEM 

At  the  40th  Session  of  the  International  Statisti¬ 
cal  Institute  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  ISI  President, 
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Petter  Jakob  Bjerve,  expressed  concern  about  a 
growing  gap  between  theoretical  and  practical 
statisdcians  and  about  problems  relating  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  specialization  in  various  subject  matter 
areas  within  statistics.  In  his  address  he  pointed 
out,  “It  seems  clear  that  statisticians  working  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  have  the  same  ultimate  object  and  are 
also  dependent  upon  one  another”.  Consequently, 
they  can  obtain  benefit  from  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  and  cooperation,  both  at  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level. 

“An  obstacle  to  cooperation  between  statisticians 
is  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  subjects  of  so  many 
kinds  and  of  such  a  diverse  nature,  the  range  of 
technical  skills  needed  is  extremely  wide.”  (Bjerve, 
1977.) 

In  elaborating  on  this  problem,  Bjerve  pointed 
out  that  one  sf)ecific  manifestation  of  the  gap  is  the 
lack  of  communication  between  theoretical  or 
academic  statisticians  and  official  or  governmental 
statisticians.  He  stated,  .  .  Although  modern 
sampling  methods  have  enabled  statistical  agencies 
to  immensely  improve  their  methods  of  collecting 
raw  data,  these  agencies  have  not,  by  any  means, 
succeeded  in  taking  similar  advantage  of  statistical 
theory  within  other  areas.  Very  few  agencies  have, 
for  instance,  been  able  to  apply  valuable  methods 
of  quality  control,  modem  theories  on  robustness, 
methods  for  detection  of  outliers,  contingency 
table  analysis,  and  analysis  of  regression  and  vari¬ 
ance.  .  .  .” 

“Thus,  our  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  both  fields  is  mixed  with  worries 
about  the  wide  gap  existing  between  official  statis¬ 
ticians  and  academic  statisticians.  Professionally, 
these  two  groups  of  statisticians  seem  to  be  living  in 
two  different  worlds  without  communication  in  be¬ 
tween.”  (Bjerve,  1977.) 

The  concerns  of  Bjerve  were  echoed  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  Communication  and  Cooperation 
Between  Theoreticians  and  Practitioners  held  by 
the  Asian  Statistical  Institute  in  November  1976, 
and  in  the  Presidential  address  by  Leslie  Kish  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Statistical  Association  in  August 
1977.  After  agreeing  with  Bjerve’s  statements,  Kish 
notes,  “The  time  has  come  for  better  integration  of 
theory  with  application.  Theory  should  improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  applied  work.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  applications  must  be  the  testing  ground 
for  statistical  theory  and  methods  and  must  pro- 
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vide  the  motivation  for  further  advances.”  (Kish, 
1977.) 

After  identifying  a  number  of  possibilities  for 
addressing  this  gap,  Kish  concludes  by  noting,  “We 
need  the  good  name  of  statistics  for  our  field  in  our 
Association,  and  we  need  it  to  unite  the  efforts  of 
theoretical  and  applied  statisticians.  There  is  a 
common  chain  that  links  mathematical  probability 
with  statistical  theory,  and  then  with  our  methods, 
and  these  with  our  applications.  To  weaken  or 
break  that  chain  anywhere  is  harmful  to  all.”  (Kish, 
1977.) 

Following  Bjerve’s  address  and  earlier  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  problem  within  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  the  Bureau  of  ISl  formed  the 
Committee  on  the  Integration  of  Statistics.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  need  for  integration  was  now 
acute  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  various 
areas  of  statistics  in  recent  decades,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  specialization  within  subcategories  of  the 
profession — specialties  such  as  survey  methodol¬ 
ogy,  biometrics,  mathematical  statistics,  official 
statistics,  and  many  others. 

Each  of  these  fields  has  different  objectives  in 
the  application  of  statistical  methods.  Thus  statisti¬ 
cians  working  in  different  fields  of  applications 
have  different  interests  which  flow  from  their  dif¬ 
ferent  objectives.  Within  each  of  these  specialties  a 
technical  language  and  a  set  of  procedures  have 
been  developed,  and  there  is  an  unfortunate  gap  in 
transferring  insights  from  one  field  of  statistics  to 
others.  Thus,  where  there  was  initially  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  theoretical  and  the  applied  there  are 
now  gaps  between  subcategories  of  the  various 
theoretical  branches  and  applied  branches. 

The  gap  between  the  academic  and  theoretical 
community  and  national  statistical  offices  was  a 
particular  concern  to  Bjerve.  This  particular  gap 
received  specific  attention  at  a  seminar  organized 
by  the  American  Statistical  Association  held  in  Re- 
ston,  Virginia,  on  March  8-10,  1978.  The  report 
from  that  seminar  entitled.  Conference  on  Trans¬ 
fer  of  Methodology  Between  Academic  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statisticians  makes  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  to  ensure: 

1.  closer  working  relations  between  academic 
and  Government  statisticians; 

2.  sustained  professional  development  of  gov¬ 
ernment  statisticians;  and 


3.  methods  for  introducing  practical  problems 
into  academic  programs. 

In  summarizing  the  conference.  Sir  Claus  Moser, 
then  Chief  Statistician  for  Great  Britain,  noted  that 
he  was  impressed  by  tbe  fact  that,  while  this  is  an 
important  problem,  there  are  many  things  which 
can  be  done  to  improve  communications  between 
Government  and  academic  statisticians.  (Moser, 
1978.) 

This  view  expressed  by  Sir  Claus  Moser  is  shared 
by  the  Committee  on  Integration  of  Statistics  with 
regard  to  the  more  general  problem  of  the  various 
gaps  which  exist  within  the  statistical  profession. 
The  Committee’s  basic  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  bridge  various  gaps  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  problems  resulting  from  spe¬ 
cialization  witbin  statistics  are  no  more  serious  than 
those  in  many  other  scientific  fields.  Nonetheless, 
the  Committee  feels  that  concrete  action  should  be 
taken  to  arrest  and  correct  the  problems  which 
have  surfaced  in  the  various  fields  of  statistics. 


NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

In  essence,  the  above  commentators,  as  well  as 
many  correspondents  with  the  Committee,  have 
identified  the  basic  problem  as  a  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation.  With  increasing  specialization  in  the  several 
branches  of  statistics,  the  workers  in  each  field  de¬ 
velop  their  own  techniques,  establish  their  own 
journals  and  other  means  of  communication,  and 
organize  their  own  conferences  and  seminars.  As 
the  range  of  theory  expands  and  the  practical  ap¬ 
plications  become  correspondingly  diverse,  the 
statisticians’  theoretical  and  practical  concerns  be¬ 
come  limited  to  only  part  of  the  field  and  their 
contacts  with  statisticians  in  other  areas  are  quite 
restricted. 

The  problem  becomes  intensified  as  education 
programs  respond  to  the  complexity  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  field.  While  the  total  field  expands,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  keep  the  core  curriculum  general  and  solid 
in  building  the  base  for  the  various  specializations. 
Inevitably  this  means  that,  as  new  applications  and 
techniques  are  developed,  only  a  few  new  concepts 
or  applications  can  be  accepted  into  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum,  while  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the 
specialized  fields  is  intensified  as  the  specialist  lit¬ 
erature  grows. 
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The  communications  problem  is  most  acute  in 
the  gap  between  theory  and  application.  Some  of 
the  correspondents  with  the  Committee  expressed 
the  view  that  persons  focused  on  applied  areas 
tend  to  do  a  poor  job  of  clearly  identifying  for  the 
theoretician  the  problems  which  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Likewise,  as  solutions  or  new  methods  are 
developed  by  the  theoretician,  inadequate  effort  is 
made  to  demonstrate  how  the  new  techniques  can 
be  applied.  The  communication  gap  between  the 
theoreticians  and  the  practitioners  forms  a  vicious 
circle.  Theoreticians  tend  to  do  desk  research. 
They  often  draw  their  research  problems  from 
other  theoreticians’  research,  not  directly  from  the 
real  world.  While  the  academicians  too  often  fail  to 
enrich  their  instruction  and  research  with  real  life 
problems,  practitioners  do  not  formulate  and 
present  their  problems  to  those  theoreticians  who 
have  the  time,  the  know-how,  and  the  resources  to 
solve  them.  Without  the  explicit  statement  of  real 
problems  by  the  practitioners,  much  academic  re¬ 
search  tends  to  be  conducted  for  its  own  sake,  lack¬ 
ing  in  relevance  and  applicability  to  the  needs  of 
practitioners. 


CATEGORIZATION  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 
STATISTICIANS 

In  his  Presidential  address,  Bjerve  identified 
three  principal  categories  of  statisticians:  (1)  the 
academic  statistician;  (2)  the  statistical  data  spe¬ 
cialist;  and  (3)  the  subject  matter  analyst.  As  will  be 
shown  later  in  this  section,  there  are  a  number  of 
additional  distinctions  which  can  be  made;  how¬ 
ever,  the  basic  problem  of  communication  which 
derives  from  these  categories  can  be  illustrated  best 
by  this  more  simplified  division.  To  illustrate  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  it  is  helpful  to  con¬ 
sider  the  concerns  of  each  of  these  categories. 

The  academic  statistician.  —  As  noted  earlier, 
academic  statisticians  relate  both  to  the  core  mate¬ 
rial  and  to  highly  specialized  areas.  The  work  of 
interest  to  academic  statisticians  can  be  charac¬ 
terized  to  include  such  things  as  mathematical 
statistics  (including  probability  theory  and  stochas¬ 
tic  processes);  the  theory  of  statistical  inference; 
the  construction,  fitting,  and  testing  of  models; 
multivariate  analysis;  time  series  analysis;  design 
and  analysis  of  experiments;  and  the  theory  of 
sampling.  While  many  other  topics  could  also  be 
identified,  this  list  illustrates  the  type  of  work 
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which  is  of  primary  interest  to  academic  statisti¬ 
cians. 

The  statistical  data  specialist. — The  second  cate¬ 
gory,  statistical  data  specialists,  includes  people  in¬ 
volved  in  a  wide  range  of  applications.  They  are 
frequently  interested  in  topics  such  as  the  precise 
definition  of  terms  and  concepts  related  to  col¬ 
lected  data,  the  techniques  of  measuring  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  data,  the  use  of  census  and  sampling 
methods,  the  development  of  methods  for 
elaborating  and  presenting  statistics  after  the  data 
are  collected,  the  organization  of  statistical  services 
and  the  development  of  standards  for  national  and 
international  normalization  of  statistics.  These 
statistical  data  specialists  work  in  industiy,  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  research  agencies  inside  and  out¬ 
side  universities. 

The  subject  matter  analyst. — This  group  is  even 
more  diverse  in  that  subject  matter  analysts  are 
found  in  many  sf>ecific  disciplines.  Within  their 
disciplines  they  are  interested  in  topics  such  as  the 
precise  definition  of  concepts  which  relate  to  the 
discipline,  the  particular  methods  of  measuring 
and  collecting  data  concerning  the  discipline,  and 
particular  methods  of  treating  and  analyzing  the 
information  relating  to  the  discipline.  Much  of 
their  work  may  be  highly  specific  to  the  discipline 
concerned  and  may  not  be  susceptible  to 
straightforward  application  elsewhere. 

As  a  result  of  examining  these  listings,  some 
problems  immediately  appear.  The  academic 
statistician  is  more  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  types  in  that  his  focus  is  on  fundamental 
theory  and  general  principles.  Statisticians  in  this 
category  are  involved  essentially  in  research  and 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  They  are  often  iso¬ 
lated  from  real  life  applications  to  an  undesirable 
degree. 

The  statistical  data  specialist  and  subject  matter 
analyst,  in  contrast,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  basic  core  of  the  subject  which  is 
the  focus  of  the  academic  statistician,  but  their  role 
is  not  specifically  directed  to  extending  the  theoret¬ 
ical  base  nor  to  the  teaching  of  it.  Rather,  their 
concern  is  work  on  application  of  a  general  statisti¬ 
cal  framework  (statistical  data  specialist)  or  within 
the  framework  of  a  particular  subject  (subject  area 
specialist). 

Frequently,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  statistical  data  specialist  and  the  subject  matter 
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analyst  since  both  apply  the  methods  of  statistics, 
with  the  statistical  data  specialists  applying  these 
techniques  to  a  variety  of  subjects  and  the  subject 
matter  specialists  focusing  on  more  narrow  disci¬ 
plines.  Thus,  the  statistical  data  specialist  tends  to 
focus  on  stadstical  methods,  and  the  subject  matter 
specialist  tends  to  emphasize  a  particular  subject 
area. 

While  the  categories  of  stadsticians  appear  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  at  first  sight,  the  categories 
really  blend  together.  Many  academic  stadsticians 
are  deeply  involved  in  applications  and  the  applica- 
dons  categories  tend  to  blend  into  each  other.  In 
fact,  many  great  statistical  theorists,  such  as  Pear¬ 
son  and  Fisher,  were  highly  involved  in  applied 
work. 

To  illustrate  further  the  difficulty  of  categoriz¬ 
ing  various  fields  of  stadstics,  the  Committee  on 
the  Integradon  of  Statistics  developed  a  taxonomy 
of  statisticians.  Clearly,  there  are  many  variations 
which  could  be  presented;  however,  the  following 
list  of  15  categories  developed  by  the  Committee 
emphasizes  the  variety  in  the  field: 

1.  Academic  (including  university,  college, 
school). 

2.  Business  (including  actuarial,  marketing, 
economic,  econometric). 

3.  Government  (including  federal,  state,  local, 
municipal). 

4.  Industrial  (including  operations  researcher, 
quality  controller,  reliability  worker,  physi¬ 
cal,  engineering,  transport). 

5.  Practitioner  (including  applied,  data 
analyst). 

6.  Research  (including  applied,  methodologi¬ 
cal,  theoretical,  mathematical,  probabilist). 

7.  Student. 

8.  Biometric  (including  ecological,  agricul¬ 
tural,  forestry). 

9.  Medical  (including  biostatistician,  health, 
epidemiologist,  pharmaceutical). 

10.  Social  (including  demographic,  political, 
judicial,  criminal,  behavioral,  psychological). 

11.  Administrator  (including  manager,  policy 
former,  planner,  forecaster,  auditor). 

12.  Consulting. 

13.  Computational  (including  simulator,  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  package  writer). 

14.  Survey  (including  pollster). 

15.  Other  (including  sports,  numerologist). 
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In  what  follows,  we  will  keep  this  taxonomy  in 
mind  while  discussing  the  gap  problem. 

Types  of  gaps  which  exist  among  fields  and  categories 
of  statisticians.  — There  are  a  variety  of  gaps  which 
can  be  identified  within  the  various  fields  and 
branches  of  statistics.  Each  type  of  gap  is  briefly 
introduced  in  this  section. 

Gaps  between  theoretical  workers  and  practicing 
statisticians.  —  During  much  of  the  discussion  above 
it  has  been  stressed  that  there  are  gaps  between 
theoretical  workers  and  practicing  statisticians. 
However,  that  is  an  oversimplification.  There  are 
also  gaps  within  the  various  methodological  ap¬ 
proaches  used  by  both  the  theoreticians  and  the 
practicing  statisticians. 

A  sizeable  gap  among  theoreticians  exists  be¬ 
tween  Bayesians  and  non-Bayesians.  When  the 
logic  of  statistical  inference  is  under  discussion  and 
representatives  of  both  groups  are  present,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  sometimes  becomes  quite  heated.  The  re¬ 
sulting  conflict  of  testimony  can  certainly  give  rise 
to  confusion  and  uncertainty  among  students  and 
practitioners.  This  confusion  and  uncertainty  is 
likely  to  extend  the  communication  gap. 

The  Committee  adopts  the  view  that  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  practical  problems  in  the  real  world, 
even  statisticians  who  have  been  educated  from 
different  ideological  standpoints  will  usually  come 
to  very  similar  conclusions,  as  indeed  they  must  if 
the  science  of  statistics  is  to  retain  any  credibility 
with  users.  Consequently,  we  see  no  need  to 
suggest  any  attempt  to  inhibit  the  discussion 
among  the  specialists  or  to  make  choices  about 
methodological  approaches.  However,  we  suggest 
that  when  dealing  with  students,  teachers  should 
strive  to  be  tolerant  and  eclectic  and  to  teach  the 
best  features  of  the  main  competing  schools  of  in¬ 
ference,  rather  than  set  out  to  recruit  followers  for 
systems  of  inference  they  personally  prefer. 

Gaps  between  statisticians  in  developed  countries  and 
those  in  less  developed  countries.  —  Up  to  this  point  in 
the  discussion  there  has  been  an  implication  that 
the  character  of  the  problem  is  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  The 
character  of  stadstical  activities  and  the  nature  of 
statistical  organizations  vary  widely  among  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  a  later  section  of  this  report, 
information  will  be  presented  on  activities  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  which  are  designed  to  find  methods 
for  bridging  the  various  gaps  which  have  been 
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identified.  However,  for  this  introductory  section,  importance  placed  on  theory  as  opposed  to  appli- 
it  is  useful  to  discuss  some  of  the  gaps  between  cations,  etc.  in  all  knowledge).  It  also  means  that 

statisticians  in  developed  countries  and  those  in  governmental  statistics  are  likely  to  be  predeter- 

less  developed  countries.  The  statisticians  in  less  mined  by  the  statistical  system  set  up  by  the  coloniz- 
developed  countries  have  special  difficulties  in  ing  power, 
keeping  up  with  advances  taking  place  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries  as  a  result  of  several  factors  includ-  Representatives  from  the  less  developed  conn¬ 
ing:  tries  indicate  that  a  serious  problem  exists  in  the 

realm  of  official  statistics.  In  their  view,  govern- 

1 .  The  heavy  teaching  load  of  university  statisti-  nient  statistics  are  most  often  tailored  to  meet  the 

cians  in  developing  countries,  coupled  with  needs  of  international  agencies  like  the  United  Na- 

heavy  demands  on  their  time  from  outside  tions,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

sources,  results  from  a  scarcity  of  highly  and  Development,  the  International  Monetary" 
trained  professional  statisticians  qualified  for  Fund,  etc.  These  large  organizations  typically  de¬ 
university  teaching.  velop  classifications  and  definitions  which  are 

2.  As  a  result  of  limited  budgets  for  travel  and  presented  to  the  less  developed  countries  as  the 

professional  training,  statisticians  from  de-  framework  for  developing  their  statistical  pro- 

veloping  countries  are  not  exposed  to  new  grams.  This  leads  to  two  problems.  First,  the  less 

developments  in  statistical  theory/  developed  countries  are  obliged  to  compile  data 

methodology.  which  they  might  not  otherwise  compile  in  order  to 

3.  Hard  currency  restrictions  make  it  difficult  meet  internationally  imposed  needs;  as  a  result, 

for  statisticians  in  developing  countries  to  oh-  there  is  a  diversion  of  the  available  statistical  re¬ 
tain  journals  or  books  or  to  join  overseas  sources  from  activities  which  might  be  more  in  the 

statistical  societies.  Further,  when  libraries  interest  of  the  countries  concerned.  Second,  the 

are  established  they  are  frequently  too  thin  in  definitions  and  classifications  which  are  imposed 

coverage  to  provide  the  range  of  cross-  by  such  international  agencies  seem,  in  the  eyes  of 

reference  facilities  which  are  necessary  if  local  many  statisticians  in  developing  countries,  to  be 

statisticians  are  to  keep  up  with  new  devel-  designed  more  to  be  used  by  developed  countries, 

opments.  rather  than  by  the  less  developed  countries. 


In  evaluating  the  gaps  between  statisticians  in  de¬ 
veloped  countries  and  less  developed  countries, 
three  categories  deserve  attention: 

1.  Those  countries,  like  India,  which  could  be 
said  to  be  statistically  developed. 

2.  Those  countries,  like  the  Philippines,  etc., 
which  have  passed  the  beginnings  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  statistics,  but  have  not  yet  devel¬ 
oped  fully  in  the  field. 

3.  Those  countries,  like  many  of  the  newly  in¬ 
dependent  nations  of  Africa,  which  have 
hardly  started  an  independent  development 
in  statistics. 

The  gaps  that  exist  between  statisticians  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries  and  less  developed  countries  are 
partially  institutional  in  that  they  are  related  to  the 
earlier  colonization  of  the  less  developed  countries 
by  the  developed  countries.  This  means  that  the 
statisticians  of  the  less  developed  countries  learn 
their  statistics  in  an  educational  system  whose  basic 
structure  was  received  from  the  colonizing  nations, 
as  well  as  the  fundamental  approach  to  scientific 
education  (e.g.,  the  approach  to  mathematics,  the 
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Even  in  training  there  are  some  problems  since 
the  courses  designed  in  developed  countries  are 
exported  to  the  less  developed  countries.  Inadver¬ 
tently,  nationals  of  less  developed  countries  receive 
exacdy  the  same  training  as  nationals  of  developed 
countries,  bringing  back  a  sophistication  which 
may  not  be  suitable  to  their  own  national  needs. 

A  significant  factor  affecting  the  exp>ort  of  train¬ 
ing  has  to  do  with  statistical  technology.  Statisticians 
in  developed  countries  work  with  huge,  latest- 
generation  computers;  those  in  less  developed 
countries  work  with  second-hand  computers,  one 
or  more  generations  old  (e.g.,  size  of  core  memory 
likely  to  be  much  smaller  on  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries’  computers  which,  in  turn,  limits  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  statistical  computing  which  can  be 
carried  out).  Statisticians  in  developed  countries 
concern  themselves  with  telephone  and  mail  sur¬ 
veys;  those  in  less  developed  countries  do  not  have 
adequate  telephone  and  postal  systems,  so  that  the 
concerns  of  telephone  and  mail  surv'ey  researchers 
are  irrelevant  to  less  developed  countries.  Statisti¬ 
cians  in  developed  countries  have  highly  devel- 
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oped,  computerized  mapping  and  cartographic 
capabilities  at  hand;  those  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  do  not. 

A  further  problem  in  the  developing  countries  is 
that  the  individual  statistician  is  likely  to  experi¬ 
ence  professional  isolation  since  the  total  number 
of  well-trained  statisticians  in  his  country  is  very 
limited.  Unfortunately,  this  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
research  interests  because  of  the  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  contact,  and  the  result  is  that  only  limited 
publications  and  research  flow  from  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  to  the  broader  profession.  Finally, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  brain  drain.  A  number 
of  trained  statisticians  in  less  developed  countries 
leave  their  countries  to  seek  better  opportunities 
either  in  developed  countries  or  with  international 
institutions  and  agencies.  Thus,  the  flow  of  statisti¬ 
cians  from  less  developed  countries  to  developed 
countries  further  exacerbates  the  problem. 

There  are  some  simple  steps  which  developed 
country  statisticians  could  take  to  assist  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  developing  countries.  As  one  example, 
developed  country  statisticians  might  donate  per¬ 
sonal  copies  of  professional  journals  to  developing 
country  universities  with,  say,  a  lag  of  two  years. 
The  developed  country  statistician  can  almost  al¬ 
ways  find  the  journal  in  a  nearby  library  whereas 
his  developing  country  colleague  might  wait  years 
to  see  it.  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  actions 
which  concerned  individuals  could  undertake  to 
close  this  gap. 

Chapter  II.  Fact  Finding 

A  general  discussion  of  the  various  gaps  which 
exist  among  subparts  of  the  statistical  profession 
was  undertaken  to  initiate  the  Committee’s  work.  It 
is  clear  that  there  are  many  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  and  that  it  is  expressed  in  different  ways 
in  various  fields,  in  various  regions,  and  in  various 
organizational  settings.  This  made  the  task  facing 
the  Committee  very  difficult,  particularly  since  it  is 
comprised  of  individuals  working  on  the  problem 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  without  any  real  resources 
or  budget  for  support. 

Given  the  limited  resources  of  the  Committee,  a 
work  program  was  devised  to  maximize  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  and  fact  finding  which  could  be 
accomplished  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  overall  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Committee  was  to  exchange  ideas 
through  correspondence,  to  review  the  general  lit- 
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erature  relating  to  the  problem,  and  to  solicit  wide¬ 
spread  input  from  the  membership  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Statistical  Institute.  The  latter  activity  in¬ 
volved  an  inquiry  which  was  distributed  by  the 
permanent  office  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  in  December  1977  following  the  first 
meeting  of  Committee  members  at  the  41st  Session 
of  the  ISI  in  New  Delhi.  In  the  membership  in¬ 
quiry,  the  permanent  office  requested  individual 
members  to  provide  their  views  on  the  problem  of 
gaps  between  different  categories  of  statisticians. 
In  the  letter  of  inquiry,  seven  aspects  of  the  issue 
were  identified.  They  were: 

1 .  How  present  methods  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  statisticians  contribute  to  the  problem. 

2.  How  the  nature  of  statistical  work  in  govern¬ 
ment  statistical  offices  contributes  to  the 
problem. 

3.  Whether  and  how  specialization  contributes 
to  the  problem. 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  problem  is  essentially  a 
communications  problem. 

5.  Possibility  of  exchange  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  statisticians  working  in  government, 
statisticians  working  in  private  organizations, 
and  statisticians  in  academic  institutions. 

6.  Whether  and  how  the  present  structure  and 
function  of  statistical  associations  (both  na¬ 
tional  and  international)  contribute  to  the 

gap- 

7.  Whether  and  how  the  method  of  reporting 
statistical  research  results  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  professional  and  other  journals  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  Committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  substantial  volume  of  correspondence 
from  members  of  the  International  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  provid¬ 
ing  material  for  Committee  discussions.  Many  of 
the  views  expressed  in  individual  letters  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  present  report.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  Committee  prepared  statements 
concerning  experiences  in  their  own  countries  and, 
as  a  result,  a  series  of  statements  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  illustrate  how  individual  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  addressed  in  various  countries. 

In  addition  to  holding  meetings  during  the  New 
Delhi  session,  several  Committee  members  were 
able,  through  travel  necessitated  by  other  activities, 
to  continue  their  dialogue  on  this  problem.  Several 
members  of  the  Committee  participated  in  the 
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seminar  sp>onsored  by  the  American  Statistical  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  subject  of  The  Transfer  of  Meth¬ 
odology  Between  Academic  and  Government 
Statisticians.  Following  that  seminar,  a  meeting  of 
Committee  members  present  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  further  suggestions  for  this  re¬ 
port.  Some  major  results  of  the  fact  finding  effort 
are  included  in  this  chapter. 

A  BRIEF  LOOK  AT  THE  LITERATURE 

The  gap  between  theory  and  practice  in  statistics 
has  been  discussed  in  the  stadstical  literature  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  three  decades.  A  search  of 
several  major  statisdcal  journals  (The  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  The  Journals  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  the  Bulletins  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute)  for  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  gap  between  various  types  of  statisti¬ 
cians  brought  articles,  papers,  and  addresses  which 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  The  search  emphasized  the  period  after 
1960.  While  the  bibliography  is  not  intended  to  be 
totally  comprehensive,  it  does  include  several  cita¬ 
tions  beyond  the  journals  listed  above. 

The  literature  review  indicated  that  the  subject 
of  the  gap  has  been  one  of  the  central  themes  in 
the  inaugural  addresses  of  presidents  of  various 
statistical  societies.  Fisher,  Kendall,  Yates,  Bjerve, 
and  Kish  are  among  those  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject.  Kendall  (1968),  for  example,  in  discussing 
the  future  of  statistics,  pointed  out  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  rift  between  theory 
and  applications  from  widening. 

Yates  (1968),  in  discussing  the  problem  of  the 
gap,  claimed  that  some  theoretical  branches  of 
statisUcs  have  become  pathological.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  theoretical  and  practical  statistics  has  dis¬ 
torted  teaching  so  that  separate  branches  of  activity 
have  developed  their  own  thought  and  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Yates  noted  further  that  the  development  of 
separate  branches  creates  specialized  journals  and 
societies.  He  criticized  some  of  these  journals  for 
their  irrelevance  (“Statistical  journals  being  clut¬ 
tered  by  vast  amounts  of  rubbish.  ‘A’  publishes  a 
paper  which  is  irrelevant  or  based  on  unrealistic 
premises.  This  stimulates  ‘B’  and  ‘C’  to  further 
thoughts  on  the  same  lines  and  in  a  few  years  a 
body  of  literature  is  built  up  .  .  .”). 

In  all  of  the  above  citations,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  could  be  cited  in  other  writings,  the  nega¬ 
tive  consequences  of  the  gaps  are  shown  and 
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criticized.  The  gap  is  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  functions,  organization  and  curricula  of  statis¬ 
tical  education  and  training.  Committees,  publish¬ 
ing  reports  on  statistical  education,  criticize  the 
curriculum  of  statistics  as  found  in  statistical  de¬ 
partments.  The  emphasis  on  theory  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  lack  of  practical  problem  solving  is 
mentioned  as  one  major  cause  for  the  gap.  On  this 
topic.  Box  (1976),  for  example,  wrote,  “The  high¬ 
est  objective  of  the  teacher  of  statistics  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  student  who  would  be  another  teacher  of 
statistics  . . .  .”  Or,  as  Kish  pointed  out  (1977),  “Re¬ 
search  and  teaching  in  many  departments  have  be¬ 
come  divorced  from  applications,  from  empirical 
data,  from  the  real  world.”  Fisher  was  quoted  by 
Box  (1976)  as  writing  in  a  letter  (1952)  about  a 
center  for  the  teaching  of  statistics:  “Such  a  center 
should  plan  to  integrate  teaching  with  project  work 
in  which  practical  experience  can  be  gained  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  learning  from  it,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  ruinous  process  of  segregating 
the  keener  minds  into  a  completely  sterile  atmos¬ 
phere  . .  . .”  To  quote  Kish  once  again,  “Theory 
should  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
applied  work.  Simultaneously,  applications  must 
be  the  testing  ground  for  statistical  theory  and 
methods  and  must  provide  the  motivation  for 
further  advances  (1977)”. 

Thus  we  see  a  continuing  attention  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  as  well 
as  the  communication  problems  among  the  many 
specialized  areas  of  statistics. 

MEMBERSHIP  INQUIRY 

The  views  which  are  expressed  in  the  literature 
were  extended  by  comments  received  in  corre¬ 
spondence  from  many  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Statistical  Institute.  Many  of  the  replies  came 
from  developed  countries,  although  a  few  contri¬ 
butions  were  received  from  developing  countries. 

Most  of  the  writers  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a 
gap  although  the  nature  of  the  gap  addressed  was 
frequently  different  in  individual  letters.  The  gaps 
which  were  discussed  included  those: 

1.  Between  different  functions  of  statistics:  de¬ 
scriptive,  explanatory,  or  predictive: 

2.  Between  different  kinds  of  activities: 

a.  pure  mathematical  statistics  practiced  by 
university  teachers  not  involved  in  ac¬ 
tivities  outside  the  academic  framework; 
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b.  development  of  new  methodology  (like 
data  analysis,  using  actual  data  to  pose 
problems  and  test  new  proposals)  mostly 
carried  out  in  research  institutions; 

c.  collecting  and  interpretation  of  routine 
data  (carried  out  mostly  by  government 
and  large  firms); 

3.  Between  producers  of  statistical  data  and 
users  of  such  data;  and 

4.  Lack  of  statistical  knowledge  shown  by  scien¬ 
tists  in  other  fields,  including  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  medicine,  etc. 

In  the  letters,  some  writers  emphasized  that  many 
contacts  between  various  types  of  statisticians  do 
exist  in  meetings  of  statistical  societies  and  other 
gatherings  where  various  kinds  of  statisticians 
meet.  However,  it  was  noted  that  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  participants  in  statistical  conferences  to 
take  part  only  in  those  sessions  dealing  with  their 
own  field  of  specialization.  This  tendency  is  some¬ 
times  reinforced  by  the  scheduling  of  sessions  at 
statistical  conferences.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  meetings  concerned  with  theoretical  statistics 
and  those  concerned  with  applied  statistics  are 
scheduled  at  the  same  time,  thus  giving  theoreti¬ 
cians  a  good  excuse  not  to  go  to  the  applied  ses¬ 
sions,  and  vice  versa.  ISI’s  biennial  conferences 
have  displayed  this  scheduling  quirk  in  the  past. 

Most  of  the  writers  put  the  blame  for  the  gap  on 
the  high  degree  of  specialization,  which  is  found' 
not  only  in  statistics  but  also  in  other  scientific 
fields.  Several  persons  commented  that  most  spe¬ 
cialization  is  unavoidable.  However,  specialization 
does  bring  isolation,  sometimes  without  having  the 
benefit  of  cross-fertilization  between  specialists. 
Several  specific  causes  for  the  gap  were  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence,  including  the  education 
and  training  of  statisticians.  Some  writers  pointed 
out  that  in  some  countries  all  categories  of  statisti¬ 
cians  receive  practically  the  same  type  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  a  gap  is  found  later  among  them  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  place  of  work.  In  other  countries, 
two  types  of  statistical  education  are  found: 

1.  mathematical  statistics  where  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  science  is  stressed,  and 

2.  subject  matter  statistics  taught  in  faculties 
within  subject  matter  areas. 


Writers  further  pointed  out  that  different  fields 
of  application  develop  their  own  jargon.  This  dis¬ 
courages  recognition  of  similar  problems  of  solu¬ 
tions  among  various  fields.  Further,  the  current 
fashion  of  dressing  up  quite  simple  ideas  in  the 
latest  mathematical  formulation  to  make  the  result 
respectable  to  mathematicians  creates  a  serious 
barrier  to  understanding  among  nonmathemati¬ 
cians. 

Other  problems  cited  in  the  correspondence  in¬ 
cluded  the  tendency  for  scientific  journals  to  be¬ 
come  vehicles  primarily  for  recording  academic  re¬ 
search  without  reference  to  possible  applications,  a 
tendency  for  academic  statisticians  to  consider  the 
work  of  governmental  statisticians  or  industry 
statisticians  to  be  of  lesser  importance  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  technical  enough,  and  finally 
that  the  existence  of  independent  professional  as¬ 
sociations  within  the  statistical  profession  inten¬ 
sifies  the  gap. 

A  large  number  of  proposals  for  closing  the  gap 
were  contained  in  the  correspondence  and  these 
will  be  included  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  EXPERIENCES  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 

As  part  of  its  factfinding  work,  the  ISI  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Integration  of  Statistics  asked  a  number  of 
individuals  to  describe  the  situation  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  regarding: 

1.  Adequacy  of  statistical  education  and  train¬ 
ing; 

2.  The  nature  of  work  in  statistical  offices; 

3.  Problems  of  specialization; 

4.  Gaps  in  communication  among  statisticians; 

5.  Arrangements  for  exchange  of  personnel; 

6.  Reporting  of  research  in  journals; 

7.  The  role  of  national  and  international  associ¬ 
ations. 

Reports  covering  about  20  countries  were  ob¬ 
tained.  The  level  of  detail  in  these  various  reports 
varied  considerably.  In  addition,  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  replies  varied.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  to  provide  a  broad  overview  of  the  com¬ 
ments  which  were  recieved.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  identify  some  of  the  findings. 


This  dual  source  of  education  is  seen  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  having  different  categories  of  statis¬ 
ticians. 
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Statistical  education,  training,  and  research. — All  of 
the  reporting  countries  indicated  that  statistical 
education  is  provided  mainly  by  universities.  The 
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education  in  most  universities  is  essentially  theoret¬ 
ical  in  nature  with  a  substantial  emphasis  on  math¬ 
ematical  statistics,  and  does  not  generally  cover  in 
depth  practically  oriented  topics  such  as  sample 
survey  practices,  quality  control  procedures,  sys¬ 
tems  of  national  accounts,  use  of  computers  in 
statistical  work,  etc.  However,  in  some  universities 
statistics  is  taught  as  part  of  subject  matter  courses 
with  emphasis  on  applications.  There  is  some  con¬ 
cern  about  the  adequacy  of  statistical  education  in 
its  present  form  for  statistical  work  in  staUstical  of¬ 
fices  of  the  government  and  other  public-service 
institutions.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  statistical 
education  is  not  adequately  adjusted  to  real  life 
situations.  It  is  stated  that  many  universities  have 
failed  to  decide  whether  they  are  training  tool- 
makers  or  tool-users,  and  that  most  f>eople  sub¬ 
sequently  work  as  the  latter  after  having  been 
trained  as  the  former.  Further,  it  is  reported  that 
insufficient  stress  is  placed  on  the  notion  of  statis¬ 
tics  as  a  profession  and  this  had  led  to  a  lack  of  a 
sense  of  belonging  among  different  categories  of 
statisticians. 

In  most  countries  the  statistical  offices  have  not 
been  able  to  influence  the  content  of  the  university 
courses  to  suit  their  requirements.  However,  at¬ 
tempts  at  this  have  been  made  in  countries  with  a 
regulated  and  planned  social  system.  A  strong  plea 
is  made  to  include,  as  part  of  the  compulsory  core 
in  statistical  education,  courses  on  applied  fields 
with  some  emphasis  on  data  production  aspects.  If 
this  is  to  be  achieved,  some  writers  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  text  books  dealing  with  the  work 
of  statistical  offices.  The  suggestion  is  not  to  dilute 
the  university  courses  unduly  with  more  practical 
work,  but  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  theory 
and  practice  by  relating  theoretical  teaching  to 
practical  work  through  illustrations  and  exercises 
from  real  life  situations.  At  present  few  institutions 
have  a  course  tailor-made  to  provide  basic  training 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  government  statisticians. 

A  few  countries  report  training  facilides  in  stads- 
tical  offices  or  in  professional  institutions  which 
help  in  bridging  the  gap  between  university  educa- 
don  and  the  requirements  of  stadstical  offices.  In 
one  example,  part  of  every  doctoral  candidate’s 
training  program  is  a  period  of  work  in  the  na¬ 
tional  statistical  office.  However,  even  in  such 
countries,  these  facilides  are  limited  and  can  bene¬ 
fit  only  a  few  graduates  coming  out  of  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Thus  many  graduates  join  stadsdcal  offices 
without  specific  training  and  have  to  learn  on  the 
job  after  employment. 
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Since  many  governments  recognize  only  univer¬ 
sity  courses  in  stadsdcs,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
prospecdve  candidates  to  undergo  non-university 
professional  courses  even  when  such  facilides  exist. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  courses  in  the  uni- 
versides  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  stads¬ 
tical  offices.  It  is  also  suggested  that  as  part  of  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  stadsdcs,  some  training  should 
be  given  in  stadstical  offices  of  the  government  or 
of  the  private  insdtutions.  Stadsdcs,  being  basically 
an  applied  subject,  should  be  related  to  real  life 
situations  through  appropriate  illustrations  and 
exercises.  Booklets  for  the  informadon  and  educa- 
don  of  the  general  public  would  also  be  helpful. 

It  is  p>ointed  out  that  much  of  the  research  pub¬ 
lished  in  stadsdcal  journals  has  become  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  pracddoners.  One  basic  reason  is 
that  most  of  the  papers  are  addressed  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  strong  background  in  mathematics. 
The  variety  of  notadons  and  terminology  used  also 
makes  it  difficult  for  practidoners  to  understand 
the  papers.  Further,  statistical  techniques  and 
methods  developed  by  theoreticians  are  often 
based  on  restrictive  assumpdons  that  are  not  sads- 
fied  in  pracdce.  It  is  important  to  develop  simpler 
techniques  with  more  realistic  assumpdons.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  theoredcians  stress  the  possible 
applications  of  their  work  to  practical  problems. 

Work  in  statistical  offices. — The  work  in  govern¬ 
ment  stadstical  offices  is  of  necessity  concerned 
with  production  and  disseminadon  of  stadstical 
data.  It  is  difficult  for  outside  stadsdcians  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  conceptual  and  methodological  chal¬ 
lenges  of  pracdcal  stadstical  work  of  this  type  and 
to  recognize  the  opportunities  for  possible  in¬ 
volvement  in  such  work.  It  is  desirable  that  gov¬ 
ernment  statistical  offices  better  publicize  their 
conceptual,  methodological  and  applied  stadstical 
work  and  formulate  their  problems  in  areas  where 
academic  stadsticians  could  help.  The  ISI  and  the 
UN  and  its  specialized  agencies  should  aid  in  this 
process  by  developing  manuals  and  guidelines  on 
applied  stadsdcs. 

At  present  most  of  the  interchange  among  offi¬ 
cial  stadsticians  with  respect  to  development  of 
concepts,  methods,  and  procedures  applicable  to 
practical  work  such  as  systems  of  national  accounts, 
census  and  survey  methodologies,  standards,  clas- 
sificadon  manuals,  etc.,  is  undertaken  within  a 
fairly  closed  circle  of  nadonal  and  intemadonal 
statistical  agencies  with  little  or  no  input  from 
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academic  statisticians.  Further,  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  of  government  statisticians  is  spent  in  adapt¬ 
ing  common  and  standard  techniques  and 
methods  to  particular  subject-matter  situations. 
Often  the  practitioners  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  interest  to  develop  new  methodologies  to  over¬ 
come  problems  faced  in  practice. 

If  in  a  statistical  office  there  are  statistical 
methodologists  as  a  group  typically  moving  from 
one  subject  to  another,  more  interested  in  the 
process  than  in  the  subject  itself,  they  may  act  as  a 
binding  force.  However,  if  each  subject-matter 
group  has  its  own  methodologists,  this  binding 
force  is  nonexistent.  Similarly,  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  large  methodological  unit  becomes  organiza¬ 
tionally  sealed  off  from  statistical  production  and 
tends  to  work  in  a  vacuum. 

In  many  statistical  offices  data  production  has 
been  routinized  and  the  practitioners  keep  them¬ 
selves  busy  with  day-to-day  problems  of  statistical 
management.  They  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
motivation  to  attend  seminars  and  conferences  to 
learn  about  recent  developments.  Further,  due 
partly  to  job  security  in  government  statistical  of¬ 
fices,  official  statisticians  have  little  incentive  to 
learn  new  subjects,  to  refresh  their  knowledge  and 
to  do  research  in  their  fields  of  interest. 

The  diversity  and  speed  of  statistical  develop¬ 
ment  has  discouraged  practitioners  from  keeping 
up  with  modern  developments  in  data  production 
and  analysis.  Publications  such  as  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  Current  Index,  and  the  International  Statisti¬ 
cal  Review,  which  are  meant  to  keep  the  practition¬ 
ers  well  informed,  have  not  fully  served  this 
purpose. 

Problems  of  communication. — To  effect  better 
communication  between  different  categories  of 
stadsdcians,  many  countries  have  established  stads- 
dcal  councils  or  advisory  boards  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  government,  universities,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  to  advise  the  government  on  stadstical 
standards  and  policy.  This  is  a  beneficial  forum  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  views  and  generally  leads  to 
some  amount  of  integration  among  statisticians. 
Though  this  system  has  worked  fairly  well  in  some 
countries,  in  others  the  effect  of  this  system  has  not 
been  perceptibly  felt,  possibly  because  these  high- 
powered  bodies  may  have  difficulties  in  studying 
the  problems  in  depth. 
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At  the  working  level,  many  countries  have  re¬ 
ported  that  there  do  not  exist  conditions  conducive 
for  an  exchange  of  views  among  statisticians  from 
government,  the  private  sector  and  academic  in¬ 
stitutions.  There  is  a  perceptible  gap  between 
applied  statisticians  and  highly  specialized 
methodologists,  since  the  language  of  the  latter  is 
incomprehensible  to  the  former.  The  communica- 
don  gap  between  theoredcians  and  practidoners  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  many  countries  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  has  been  widening  over  the  years. 

Some  countries  have  tried  to  overcome  the 
communication  gap  by  providing  consultancy  ser¬ 
vices  to  statistical  offices  inside  and  outside  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  help  of  theoredcians  from  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  academic  insdtudons.  The  point 
was  made  that  if  practidoners  would  make  a  bigger 
effort  to  formulate  their  problems  in  methodologi¬ 
cal  terms  without  emphasis  on  subject-matter  or 
operational  aspects,  they  might  be  more  successful 
in  interesting  theoredcians  in  these  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  little  emphasis  on  clear  presen- 
tadon  of  the  subject-matter  problem  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  the  applied  statistician  coming  to  the 
theoretician  with  a  counterproductive  commitment 
to  a  specific  design  and  a  request  for  assistance 
with  peripheral  aspects  of  the  design. 

Some  countries  reported  that  the  crucial  point  is 
not  always  poor  communicadon;  rather,  there  is  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  academic  stadsdcians 
in  real  life  situations.  There  is  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  research  on  conventional  problems 
which  may  have  had  some  importance  or  relevance 
in  the  past  but  which  may  not  be  important  in  the 
changed  circumstances  of  today. 

Exchange  arrangements.  —  Many  countries  have 
emphasized  that  exchange  of  personnel  on  short¬ 
term  or  long-te:  .ti  bases  between  government 
statistical  offices  and  universities  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Some  countries  have  pointed  out  that 
before  taking  up  interagency  exchanges  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  intra-agency  and  intra-sectoral  problems 
should  be  considered.  Some  countries  have  also 
reported  problems  in  effecting  exchanges  of  per¬ 
sonnel  between  government  stadstical  offices  and 
universides — administrative  difficulties,  problems 
of  seniority  of  staff  members  and  attitudes  toward 
problems.  If  exchanges  of  personnel  could  not  be 
worked  out,  the  suggestion  is  to  have  joint  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  the  government  statistical  offices 
and  the  universities  could  fruitfully  collaborate. 
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Statistical  offices  in  some  countries  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  recruitment  of  stadsdcians  from  the 
universities  and  other  academic  insdtutions  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  encountered.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  have  helped  in  bringing  fresh  thinking  to 
stadstical  offices  and  some  feedback  to  the  univer- 
sides.  Another  arrangement  being  tried  out  is 
promodng  joint  appointments  by  stadsdcal  offices 
and  universities  to  enable  the  stadsticians  con¬ 
cerned  to  teach  and  guide  research  work  in  the 
universities  and  to  undertake  official  statistical 
work  on  a  part  dme  basis.  Use  of  consultants  and 
advisors  from  universides  and  other  academic  in¬ 
stitutions  to  assist  the  stadsdcal  offices  to  formulate 
and  solve  practical  problems  is  also  resorted  to  in 
some  countries. 

Reporting  in  journals. — As  was  mentioned  above, 
several  countries  reported  that  statistical  journals 
have  become  vehicles  for  recording  academic  re¬ 
search,  often  in  abstruse  terms  using  notadons  and 
terminology  incomprehensible  to  the  average  prac- 
dtioner,  and  without  reference  to  possible  applica¬ 
tions.  These  reports  suggested  that  the  papers 
should  use,  as  far  as  possible,  standard  notadons 
and  simple  technical  language  with  a  glossary  of 
terms  and  informadve  abstracts.  It  is  reported  that 
nonpublicadon  of  papers  by  practitioners  is  partly 
due  to  default  and  partly  due  to  the  present  re¬ 
fereeing  system  under  which  papers  describing 
applicadons  of  interest  are  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  contain  sufficient  new  methodol¬ 
ogy- 

It  is  suggested  that  journals  should  give  more 
prominence  to  articles  on  applied  statistics  and  re¬ 
view  articles,  even  if  they  have  to  be  solicited. 
Editors  of  journals  should  urge  authors  to  indicate 
any  possible  applications  of  their  results  and  to 
provide  concrete  examples  where  possible.  The 
present  practice  of  devoting  part  of  some  stadstical 
journals  to  applied  work  should  be  further 
strengthened.  It  is  desirable  that  stadstical  journals 
have  a  section  for  formulating  practical  problems 
and  possible  solutions. 

Statistical  associations.  —  Many  countries  have 
stressed  the  role  of  statistical  associations  in  integ¬ 
rating  statistics  and  statisticians  through  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  research  results,  organization  of  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops,  and  providing  expert 
advice  on  current  problems  of  statistical  practice.  It 
is  mentioned  that  at  present  the  associations  in  some 
countries  tend  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  theoreti- 
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dans,  with  the  result  that  their  activides  are  usually 
out  of  reach  of  the  average  government  or  business 
stadstidan.  In  other  countries  the  assodations  are 
dominated  by  government/business  statisdcians 
and  make  litde  or  no  effort  to  involve  theoretidans 
in  their  activities.  It  is  important  that  the  statistical 
assodations  place  equal  weight  on  both  theory  and 
practice  of  statistics  and  serve  as  channels  of  com- 
municadon  between  various  categories  of  statisti- 
dans. 

Chapter  III.  What  Is  Already  Being  Done 
About  The  Problem 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report,  the 
Committee  has  stressed  the  growing  recognidon  of 
problems  associated  with  gaps  among  subsectors  of 
the  stadstical  profession.  It  has  also  identified  a 
number  of  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
about  how  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  this  chapter,  the  Committee  will  present  a 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  activities  which  are 
already  under  way  to  deal  with  gaps  within  the 
profession. 

In  developing  its  analysis,  the  Committee  asked  a 
number  of  people  to  contribute  information  on  var¬ 
ious  national  practices.  These  were  not  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all  of  the 
activities  in  individual  countries.  Rather,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  prepared  with  a  view  that  they  would  be 
suggestive  of  the  differing  national  contexts  for 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  well  as  containing 
ideas  which  merit  consideration  by  other  countries. 

The  initiadves  currently  under  way  to  bridge  the 
gaps  which  were  reported  by  various  countries  fall 
into  three  categories;  educadon  and  training,  in- 
sdtutional  arrangements,  and  activities  of  statistical 
societies.  The  country  reports  concentrated  primar¬ 
ily  on  current  gaps  or  needs,  and  on  recom¬ 
mendations  for  resolving  the  problems.  As  a  result, 
comprehensive  discussions  of  activities  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  each  of  the  areas  were  not  provided.  Most 
of  the  current  efforts  noted  are  in  the  areas  of 
training  and  insdtutional  arrangements,  with  rela¬ 
tively  few  initiatives  reported  in  the  remaining 
categories. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  THEORY  AND 
APPLICATION  OF  STATISTICS 

In  a  number  of  countries,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  application  in 
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statistics  through  education  and  training  activities. 
In  Australia,  for  example,  it  was  reported  that 
academic  statisticians  are  taking  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  official  statistical  work,  and  topics  of  con¬ 
cern  in  that  connection  are  being  included  progres¬ 
sively  in  statistical  courses.  In  India,  where  univer¬ 
sities  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  theoreti¬ 
cal  activities,  and  official  statistical  work  has  been 
largely  routinized,  a  series  of  seminars  on  the  data 
base  of  the  Indian  economy  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  toward  bringing  together  the  theoreti¬ 
cians,  the  practitioners,  and  the  users  of  official 
statistics. 

The  general  intention  of  statistical  education 
programs  in  Spain  is  to  foster  the  knowledge,  by  the 
ordinary  citizen,  of  some  basic  statistical  ideas,  in 
order  to  narrow  the  gap  between  statisticians  and 
nonstatisticians.  In  addition,  the  report  from  Spain 
indicated  that  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  250 
university  graduates  of  the  Spanish  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Statistics  who  have  entered  the  government 
by  competitive  examination  as  senior  statisticians 
are  now  teaching  in  university  departments.  Some 
are  dividing  their  time  between  the  government 
service  and  the  university,  while  others  have  be¬ 
come  either  full  time  professors  or  full  time  gov¬ 
ernment  statisticians. 

In  Peru  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics  trains 
statisticians  in  the  public  sector  on  statistical 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques,  and  also  en¬ 
courages  research.  Since  1976,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Statistics  has  become  responsible  for  the 
national  statistical  plan,  and  it  has  induced  the  re¬ 
gional  statistical  offices  to  select  and  train  personnel 
to  execute  better  the  regional  statistical  plans. 

The  Swedish  National  Central  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  (SCB),  academic  institutions  and  other  organi- 
zadons  in  Sweden  have  worked  together  on  initia¬ 
tives  to  bridge  the  gap  between  government  and 
academic  statisdcians.  The  SCB  employs  academic 
statisticians  from  the  universities  in  relatively  high 
ranking  posts,  and  invites  university  statisticians  to 
conduct  conferences  regularly.  University  profes¬ 
sors  who  are  more  engaged  in  teaching  than  in 
research  may  be  given  leaves  of  absence  for  up  to  6 
months  to  take  jobs  in  related  subjects.  Finally, 
another  method  used  to  bridge  the  gap  involves  the 
appointment  of  adjunct  professors,  who  supervise 
research  work  1  day  a  week  and  carry  out  their 
normal  non-university  work  4  days  a  week. 
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The  Syrian  Arab  Republic  reported  that  its  cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  tried  since  its  creation  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  among 
staff  members.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
sponsors  inter-training  for  different  categories  of 
professionals  working  in  statistical  organizations  as 
well  as  local  training  for  those  working  outside  the 
Bureau.  These  activities  are  undertaken,  first,  to 
provide  a  theoretical  background  for  those  officials 
working  on  practical  problems  such  as  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  questionnaire  design,  and  second,  to  give  a 
clear  idea  about  practical  statistical  problems  to  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  have  theoretical  backgrounds  and  no 
experience  in  practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  trying,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  academicians,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
workshops  and  seminars  in  the  universities,  aimed 
at  giving  a  clear  idea  about  statistical  activities  and 
statistical  methods  used  in  practice. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  education  and  training, 
Uganda  reported  that  some  cooperation  between 
theoreticians  and  practitioners  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Institute  of  Statistics  and  Applied  Eco¬ 
nomics  uses  the  Central  Statistical  Office  as  a  train¬ 
ing  laboratory  for  the  degree  program  designed  for 
professional  statisticians.  Members  of  the  Institute 
serve  on  all  Technical  Advisory  Committees  for  the 
government  statistical  surveys,  while  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  are  invited  to 
serve  as  guest  lecturers  at  the  Institute,  and  vice 
versa. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICAL  OFFICES,  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  BUSINESS 

Most  numerous  among  the  efforts  reported  by 
the  various  countries  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theoreticians  and  applied  statisticians  were  those 
which  could  be  categorized  as  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  Argentina,  the  Central  Bank  oper¬ 
ates  a  system  of  research  residencies  which  are  of¬ 
fered  on  a  regular  basis  to  university  professors  and 
research  scholars  to  work  on  specific  programs  for 
periods  of  1  to  6  months.  A  parallel  program  of 
research  fellowships  has  recently  been  im¬ 
plemented,  under  which  fellowships  are  offered  to 
research  scholars  to  work  on  problems  of  interest  to 
the  Bank.  The  Institute  of  Statistics,  University  of 
Tucuman,  has  helped  the  state  government  to  in¬ 
crease  its  technical  capability  by  selecting  a  group  of 
highly  qualified  students  from  the  graduates  of  the 
university  and  assigning  them  to  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  applied  statistics,  where  they  work  in  state 
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government  directly  under  the  supervision  of  a 
university  professor  for  a  period  of  time. 

In  Israel,  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  gap  between  various  types  of 
statisticians.  The  official  statistical  offices  have  de¬ 
veloped  methods  departments  and  statistical 
analysis  and  research  units  to  work  on  advanced 
statistical  methods.  This  has  created  an  important 
link  between  official  statisticians  and  academic 
workers.  In  addition,  university  statisdcal  depart¬ 
ments  have  attempted,  with  limited  success,  to  es¬ 
tablish  advisory  statistical  units  to  provide  statistical 
advice  to  university  researchers  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Finally,  an  exchange  of  personnel  between 
the  university  and  the  government  stadstical  service 
has  been  established.  Under  this  program,  govern¬ 
ment  statisdcians,  especially  in  the  methods  fields, 
move  to  academic  posidons  in  universities,  and 
applied  statisticians  are  invited  to  teach  on  a  part- 
dme  basis  in  the  stadstical  departments  or  other 
departments  (e.g.,  economics,  demography,  etc.)  of 
the  universities.  In  some  cases,  these  exchanges 
have  served  as  a  step  for  applied  staff  to  move  to 
full-dme  positions  in  the  universities.  At  the  same 
time,  university  statisticians  are  invited  to  work  in 
the  government  statistical  service  on  a  part-dme 
basis  to  develop  projects  or  to  give  courses  to  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  government  service. 

The  report  from  Japan  indicated  that  when  prac¬ 
titioners  face  problems  they  normally  contact 
academic  statisdcians.  To  enable  better  communica¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  between  theoretical  and 
applied  statisdcians,  the  Institute  of  Statisdcal 
Mathematics  has  established  a  special  consultation 
section,  and  the  staff  of  the  Insdtute  is  encouraged 
to  undertake  studies  in  close  cooperation  with  other 
organizadons  in  various  fields  of  interest.  The  re¬ 
port  noted,  however,  that  there  is  sdll  a  problem  in 
formulating  theoretically  interesting  studies  from 
real  life  situations  because  of  the  need  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relevant  subject  fields  and  experience  in 
tackling  such  areas. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  National  Planning  Office, 
which  has  under  its  umbrella  all  of  the  major 
statistics-producing  agencies,  has  established  a 
Statistical  Advisory  Board  with  its  own  interagency 
committees  for  different  subject  fields.  The  Board 
is  trying  to  develop  the  decentralized  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  into  a  well-integrated  system  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  rationalizing  and  integrating  the 
production  of  statistics  in  all  areas.  With  the  view  of 
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bringing  together  academic  and  government  statis¬ 
ticians,  practidoners  and  other  users  of  statistics,  the 
Philippines  National  Census  and  Statisdcs  Office 
held  the  first  Nadonal  Convendon  on  Statisdcs  in 
1978.  Papers  were  invited  from  the  university,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  sectors  and  the  convendon 
served  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems  in 
statistical  analysis  and  operations. 

In  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  side,  the  curriculum  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
(Statisdcs)  at  the  Statistical  Center,  University  of  the 
Philippines,  includes  a  five-unit  practicum  course  in 
which  students  are  assigned  to  various  government 
statistical  offices.  In  this  way,  students  are  exposed 
to  official  statistics  and  can  participate  in  the  statisti¬ 
cal  activities  of  these  offices.  Every  student  in  the 
course  works  under  a  faculty  advisor  to  whom  he  or 
she  can  bring  statisdcal  problems  arising  from 
analysis  of  data  from  the  offices  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

Similarly,  efforts  are  being  made  in  Poland  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Office  to  promote  better  coopera¬ 
tion  and  collaboration  between  theoreticians  and 
practidoners.  Two  sciendfic  units  in  the  Central 
Statistical  Office — the  Stadsdcs  Economics  Re¬ 
search  Centre  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Centre  of  the  State  Statistical  Information 
System — are  helping  in  this  effort  to  integrate 
statistics. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  only  two  country  reports  which  specifically 
discussed  activities  by  the  national  stadsdcal  society 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  statisticians  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  The 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  its  sections  and  local 
groups,  organize  meetings  throughout  the  year, 
with  strong  efforts  to  cover  all  aspects  of  stadstical 
activity.  Joint  conferences  are  arranged  between 
different  sections  of  the  Society,  e.g.,  the  Research 
Section,  concerned  with  methodological  aspects, 
and  the  Industrial  Applications  Section.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  Society’s  Council 
is  representative  of  all  the  major  branches  of  the 
profession.  In  France,  the  Insdtute  of  Statisdcs  of 
the  University  of  Paris  has  developed  a  number  of 
subject-matter  specialized  units  where  theoretical 
and  applied  statisticians  work  and  teach  together. 
These  are  the  Centre  d’Enseignement  et  la  Statis- 
dque  Appliquee  a  la  Medecine  et  a  la  Biologie 
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(CESAM),  the  Centre  d’Enseigement  et  de  Re¬ 
cherche  de  Statistique  Appliquee  (CERESTA),  the 
Bureau  Universitaire  de  Recherche  Operationelle 
(BURO),  a  Cycle  de  Statistique  Appliquee  and  a 
Seminaire  d’Econometrie.  Many  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  and  societies  in  France  promote  research 
and  disseminate  findings  in  statistics. 

In  the  international  setting  a  major  role  is  played 
by  various  international  organizations.  The  final 
chapter  of  this  report  will  address  the  role  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  itself.  However, 
as  additional  background  it  is  important  to  note  the 
role  of  international  organizations  in  seeking  to 
improve  communications  among  the  various  sec¬ 
tors  of  statisticians. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  UN  Statistical 
Commission  (1947),  the  UN  and  its  agencies  have 
done  considerable  work  in  the  development  of 
statistical  systems,  especially  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  Efforts  have  been  deployed  in  four  di¬ 
rections: 

1.  Training 

2.  Meetings  and  Conferences 

3.  Technical  assistance  to  Bureaus  of  Statistics 
of  less  developed  countries  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments 

4.  Publications  of  manuals,  handbooks,  articles, 
reports,  etc. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  exercises,  the  UN  system 
has  managed  to  do  a  substantial  amount  on  the 
problem  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
academics  and  the  official  statisticians. 

The  most  evident  effort  of  the  UN  system  is  in 
the  form  of  UN  assisted  Regional  Statistical  Train¬ 
ing  Centres  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Caribbean. 

A  number  of  centres  which  started  this  way,  e.g., 
the  Rabat  Institute  of  French-speaking  African 
countries,  are  now  self-financing,  but  the  majority 
are  still,  by  and  large,  financed  by  the  UN.  The 
Institute  of  Statistics  and  Applied  Economics  at 
Makerere  University,  Kampala,  and  the  Statistical 
Institute  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Tokyo,  are  cases 
in  point.  What  is  more,  the  UN  has  encouraged, 
fostered,  and  nurtured  the  development  of  such 
institutes,  even  where  such  training  facilities  were 
organized  and  financed  entirely  from  national  cof¬ 
fers  from  inception.  Cases  in  point  are  the  U.S. 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.C.)  training 
programs,  the  Institute  of  Social  Studies  (The 
Hague),  the  Institute  of  Development  Studies 
(Brighton),  and  the  ISI-sponsored  International 
Statistical  Education  Centre  (Calcutta).  Except  for 
the  Institute  of  Statistics  and  Applied  Economics  in 
Rabat,  Morocco,  which  trains  both  professionals 
and  academicians,  the  regional  centres  were  meant 
to  train  only  professional  (official)  statisticians.  In 
some  countries,  even  within  the  same  city,  such 
centres  co-exist  with  a  university  department  of 
statistics  turning  out  academics.  One  would  have 
expected  that  in  such  a  situation,  excellent  facilities 
existed  for  bridging  the  gap  between  official  and 
academic  statisticians,  but  this  does  not  happen. 
However,  the  Regional  Centres  have  assisted  in 
turning  out  the  much-needed  large  numbers  of  of¬ 
ficial  statisticians  for  collecting  and  analyzing  data 
for  formulation  of  national  development  plans. 

The  Centres  mentioned  abo^'e  concentrate  on 
long-term  courses,  mainly  leading  to  degrees,  di¬ 
plomas  and  certificates.  In  some  cases,  the  UN 
sponsors  subject-specific,  short-term  courses  and 
seminars  with  durations  varying  between  2  weeks 
and  3  months.  These  short-term  courses  introduce 
the  participants  to  new  methodologies  and  statisti¬ 
cal  techniques  arising  either  out  of  the  academic 
world  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  out  of  kindred 
disciplines. 

Various  UN  agencies  organize  periodic  meetings 
and  conferences  on  a  host  of  statistical  issues  with 
varying  objectives.  One  may  be  to  agree  on  defini¬ 
tions  and  classifications,  another  on  drawing  up  a 
program  of  work  and  yet  another  on  purely  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters.  The  EGA,  Addis  Ababa,  for 
instance,  organizes  a  biennial  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  African  Statisticians  in  which  all  the  48 
African  states  (English  and  French)  participate. 
The  meeting  is  dominated  by  official  statisticians 
and  except  for  the  agenda  item  on  training  very 
little  else  on  the  week-long  agenda  would  interest  a 
nongovernment  statistician.  This  is  one  conference 
that  might  serve  to  bridge  the  main  gap.  The  UN 
and  agencies  should  be  called  upon  to  sponsor  rel¬ 
atively  more  technical  conferences  and  meetings. 

The  UN  and  its  agencies’  statistical  staff  are  to  be 
found  in  virtually  every  less  developed  country 
either  as  advisers  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  or  as 
advisers  to  another  government  department,  or  as 
trainers,  or  both.  In  this  way,  the  UN  has  assisted 
directly  in  establishing  and  strengthening  systems 
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for  data  collection  in  various  countnes  especially 
where  they  did  not  exist  before.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  agencies  also  give  considerable  statisti¬ 
cal  assistance  through  correspondence  with  various 
member  states — usually  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  UN  and  its  agencies  have  published  a  large 
number  of  manuals  and  articles  for  guidance 
mainly  in  collection  of  official  statistics.  These  can 
and  have  been  used  also  for  training.  The  same 
system  publishes  reports,  yearbooks,  and  other 
data  periodicals.  Again,  these  can  and  have  been 
used  as  source  material  by  training  centres.  What 
seems  to  be  missing,  especially  where  the  yearbook 
is  based  on  submissions  by  countries,  is  the  meth¬ 
odology  used  in  collection.  It  would  generate 
academic  interest  in,  for  example,  the  IMF’s  Inter¬ 
national  Financial  Statistics  or  the  World  Bank’s 
Atlas  or  UNSO’s  Yearbooks  if  some  section  of  the 
report  were  devoted  to  methodology,  as  academics 
would  then  be  attracted  to  verify  whether  the 
methodology  used  was  correct  in  the  prevailing 
circumstances  and  to  make  new  contributions.  The 
IMF  is  perhaps  the  one  exception  in  its  Staff  Papers, 
in  which  the  IMF  statistical  staff  can  publish  their 
own  papers  of  rather  more  academic  nature. 

Chapter  IV.  The  Gaps  and  What  Should  Be 
Done  To  Reduce  Them 

The  factfinding  efforts  of  the  Committee  have 
identified  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  gaps  arise  be¬ 
tween  various  categories  of  the  profession.  While  it 
is  clearly  recognized  that  many  of  these  gaps  are 
inevitable  because  of  the  limited  ability  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  familiar  with  more  than  a  small  part  of 
the  field,  the  Committee  determined  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  if  efforts  were  made  in  all  areas  where 
gaps  are  identified  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  frag¬ 
mentation  which  exists.  In  this  chapter,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  gaps  will  be  discussed  briefly  along  with  a 
variety  of  suggestions  for  future  activities  to  en¬ 
courage  better  communication  throughout  the 
profession.  The  five  main  categories  which  will  be 
discussed  are: 

1.  Education  and  training  in  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  statistics; 

2.  Institutional  arrangements  in  government 
statistical  offices,  universities,  and  business; 

3.  Activities  of  national  and  international  statis¬ 
tical  societies; 
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4.  Career  structure  for  applied  and  academic 
statisticians;  and 

5.  Readability  and  unreadability  of  statistical  lit¬ 
erature. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  THEORY  AND 
APPLICATION  OF  STATISTICS 

The  education  process  which  develops  statisti¬ 
cians  is  itself  very  diverse.  In  some  universities  the 
principal  source  of  training  in  statistics  is  within 
departments  of  mathematics.  In  other  cases,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  statistics  exists  which  has  a  primary 
focus  on  statistical  theory,  associated  with  the 
preparation  of  students  with  basic  understanding 
needed' in  subject-matter  areas.  Probably  the 
largest  source  of  education  in  statistics,  however, 
occurs  within  subject-matter  departments  where 
education  in  statistics  is  presented  as  a  tool  for 
further  exploration  of  problems  in  the  subject 
areas.  In  economics  departments,  for  example,  the 
teaching  of  statistics  may  focus  on  time  series 
analysis  and  regression  techniques  as  the  basic 
background  for  econometric  model  building.  In 
demographic  teaching  the  initial  focus  might  be  on 
sampling  theory  and  methods.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  ISI  members  have  reported  that  the 
subject-matter  departments  which  placed  their 
main  emphasis  on  applications  were  subjected  to 
such  views  as,  “the  theory  and  practice  of  sample 
surveys  was  a  subject  in  the  lower  order  of  the 
statistical  science,”  suggesting  a  subtle  gap  among 
teachers  of  statistics. 

Clearly,  statistical  education  and  training  in  any 
society  should,  to  a  large  extent,  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  that  society.  While  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
need  to  encourage  some  of  those  who  are  mathe¬ 
matically  gifted  to  explore  theoretical  problems 
which,  in  time,  may  have  applications,  our  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  this  aspect  has  been  overemphasized  in 
some  countries.  Much  of  the  current  research  work 
and  training  for  research  in  statistics,  as  evidenced 
by  the  subject-matter  of  recent  Ph.D.  theses  and 
articles  in  learned  statistical  journals,  is  not  useful 
now  and  is  unlikely  to  be  useful  in  the  future  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  factual  information  about 
scientific,  social  or  administrative  subject-matter 
areas  of  value  to  society. 

A  consequence  of  this  excessive  emphasis  on 
theory  is  that  many  students  graduating  from 
statistics  departments  are  not  properly  educated 
for  the  type  of  work  they  subsequently  pursue. 
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The  overly  simplistic  assumptions  on  which  their 
theoretical  studies  were  based  often  do  not  apply  at 
all  in  their  area  of  work  and  they  have  received 
little  guidance  from  their  teachers  about  how  to 
proceed  when  this  is  the  case. 

Statistical  departments  have  long  debated  the 
correct  content  for  courses  which  are  designed  to 
offer  the  foundations  of  statistics.  Texts  are  con¬ 
tinuously  developed  to  improve  on  the  method  of 
presentation  of  importaint  concepts  and  for  includ¬ 
ing  a  wider  spectrum  of  applications.  Texts  have 
been  developed  to  emphasize  topics  such  as  statis¬ 
tics  in  public  policy,  statistical  analysis  for  business 
decisionmaking,  the  use  of  statistics  in  biomedical 
applications,  etc.  Nevertheless,  it  still  appears  that 
many  of  the  gaps  within  the  statistical  profession 
result  from  the  structure  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  with  its  continuing  pressure  toward  greater 
specialization. 

During  its  review  of  this  problem,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  identified  a  number  of  useful  ideas  which 
should  be  considered  in  improving  the  education 
and  training  of  statisticians.  A  number  of  ISI 
members  urged  the  improvement  of  university 
education  in  statistics  by  bringing  about  a  better 
balance  between  theory  and  practice.  Specifically, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  illustrations  and  exer¬ 
cises  from  real  life  situations  should  be  given  more 
prominence  in  the  classroom  setting.  It  was  further 
urged  that  business  organizations  and  government 
statistical  offices  which  are  faced  with  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  applied  analysis  assist  in  the  development 
of  case  materials  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum.  For  example,  many  government  of¬ 
fices  are  faced  with  large-scale  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  problems  in  developing  appropriate  mate¬ 
rials  for  statistical  analysis.  With  the  growing  use  of 
computers  on  the  university  campus,  training  in 
the  relationship  between  data  base  management 
and  subsequent  statistical  analysis  would  be  helpful 
not  only  to  the  student  in  understanding  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  problem,  but  to  the  new  worker 
when  he  is  faced  with  such  realities  shortly  after 
completing  his  education. 

Some  observers  have  urged  that  stadstical  educa¬ 
tion  should  include,  on  a  compulsory  basis,  courses 
on  applied  fields  in  research  which  are  directed  to 
practical  problems.  Obviously,  the  suitability  of  this 
idea  will  vary  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  general 
education  of  statisticians  would  be  improved  with 
more  focus  on  applied  situations. 
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One  useful  technique  for  improving  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  theoretical  training  and  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  to  establish  more  joint  programs  in 
which  statisticians  from  universities  could  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  or  government  statistical  of¬ 
fices.  Their  experience  could  also  be  designed  to 
yield  case  studies  for  incorporation  into  the  course 
work  but,  most  importantly,  the  experience  of  the 
theoretician  in  the  context  of  pressing  applied 
work  situations  could  be  helpful  in  extending  his 
perspective.  Moreover,  the  theoretician  might  be 
able  to  identify  improved  techniques  of  analysis  of 
deficiencies  in  assumptions  which  are  being  used  in 
the  applied  situations. 

In  providing  basic  instruction  in  statistics  which 
will  bridge  the  gap  between  academic  training  and 
applied  statistical  work,  special-purpose  teaching 
materials  will  doubtless  be  developed.  Such  mate¬ 
rials  will  probably  appear  in  developed  countries, 
as  one  observer  noted,  and  the  gap  will  not  be 
bridged  in  developing  countries  because  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  either  not  available  or  not  available  in  the 
native  language.  Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  developed  country  statistical  offices  are 
more  valuable  learning  environments  for  students 
than  is  the  case  in  developing  countries. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICAL  OFFICES,  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  BUSINESS 

In  the  worldwide  review  of  the  gaps  which  are 
evident  in  various  subparts  of  the  statistical  profes¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  became  convinced  that  exist¬ 
ing  institutional  arrangements  often  are  at  the 
source  of  some  of  the  presently  observed  difficul¬ 
ties.  For  example,  within  university  departments 
the  teachers  who  work  in  applied  research, 
perhaps  by  collaborating  with  subject-matter  spe¬ 
cialists,  often  do  not  obtain  the  same  opportunities 
for  publishing  results  in  refereed  journals.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  university  teacher/researcher  who 
works  on  applied  problems  may  be  restricted  in  his 
promotion  prospects  within  the  university  because 
of  an  inability  to  achieve  required  evidence  of  pub¬ 
lished  results. 

Within  government  statistical  offices,  there  is 
often  a  tendency  to  undertake  research  and  to 
issue  publications  on  an  anonymous  basis  where 
the  principal  researchers  are  not  identified.  This 
reduces  the  government  statistician’s  visibility 
within  the  professional  world  and  discourages  the 
type  of  discourse  which  flows  among  universities  as 
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persons  of  similar  interest  begin  to  identify  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  correspond  on  an  informal 
basis.  A  parallel  occurs  in  some  business  settings 
where  the  pressure  for  rapid  results  on  targeted 
problems  leaves  the  statistician  with  little  time  to 
prepare  his  or  her  results  in  suitable  form  for  pub¬ 
lication  and  discourse  with  others  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  In  some  cases,  concern  over  proprietary  in¬ 
terests  further  inhibits  such  a  dialogue. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors  and  other  institu¬ 
tional  characteristics,  applied  workers  become 
more  and  more  isolated.  Inevitably,  therefore, 
gaps  between  persons  working  in  even  similar 
applied  areas  tend  to  increase. 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
reducing  these  artificial  barriers.  First,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  personnel  principle,  which  was  iden¬ 
tified  under  education  and  training,  could  be 
equally  helpful  in  breaking  down  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  between  theoredcians  and  government 
and  business  statisticians  working  in  applied  fields. 
Likewise,  the  opportunity  for  business  or  govern¬ 
ment  stadsticians  to  work  in  a  university  setting, 
perhaps  on  a  research  program  related  to  some 
practical  problems  which  cannot  be  undertaken  in 
the  normal  pressure  of  events  of  business  or  gov¬ 
ernment,  should  also  lead  to  greater  interaction 
between  academic  theoreticians  and  applied  statis¬ 
ticians. 

Within  the  university  environment,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  peer  review  groups  and  promotion 
and  tenure  committees  should  give  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  applied  contributions  of  university  stads¬ 
ticians.  This  is  perhaps  the  single  most  influential 
change  that  could  be  proposed  in  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  within  universities  for  contributing  to 
the  resolution  of  the  gap  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  It  would  be  necessary  for  promotion  commit¬ 
tees  to  give  advance  announcement  of  this  revision 
in  their  criteria,  and  it  is  likely  that  no  major 
changes  in  behavior  would  occur  until  a  few  test 
cases  had  been  acted  upon.  Nevertheless,  over  the 
longer  term  a  recognition  of  applied  contributions 
within  the  university  structure  could  have  a  perva¬ 
sive  effect  on  reducing  the  gap  between  theory  and 
applications. 

In  the  context  of  business,  there  are  several  in¬ 
stitutional  adjustments  which  seem  desirable.  First, 
the  encouragement  of  staff  to  take  short-term  re¬ 
search  assignments  in  universities  as  well  as  the  hir- 
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ing  of  theoredcal  researchers  as  consultants  or  as 
part  of  the  business  team  should  be  constructive. 

Much  of  the  business  concern  about  proprietary 
information  is  probably  misplaced.  For  example,  it 
should  be  possible  to  disguise  data  bases  so  that 
individual  product  information  would  not  be  re¬ 
vealed,  yet  the  techniques  of  analysis  could  be 
presented  for  wider  professional  discussion.  For 
those  businesses  that  encourage  publication  of 
their  internal  research  results,  there  are  many  ben¬ 
efits  which  are  likely  to  accrue.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  constructive  effect  of  outside  cridcism 
and  suggestions  which  may  eventually  improve  the 
procedures  used  in  their  particular  business. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  subject  of  improved  professional  communi¬ 
cation  and  integration  of  the  profession  is  a  legid- 
mate  and  natural  concern  of  both  nadonal  and  in- 
ternadonal  stadstical  sociedes.  This  is  underscored 
by  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  leading  professional  sociedes  either  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  development  of  their  annual  and 
periodic  meeting  programs,  or  indirecUy  through 
the  exhortadons  of  elected  officers  of  these  organi¬ 
zations,  as  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  report. 

Professional  sociedes  are  faced  with  a  difficult 
dilemma.  In  order  to  attract  active  participadon,  it 
is  essendal  to  organize  meetings  where  profession¬ 
als  with  common  interests  can  join  together  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  debate,  and  exploration  of  topics  of 
mutual  interest.  At  the  same  time,  the  sociedes 
have  a  responsibility  to  acquaint  professionals  with 
related  activities  outside  of  their  direct  areas  of  in¬ 
terest.  Unfortunately,  if  the  stadsdcal  society  ar¬ 
ranges  for  meetings  which  appear  peripheral  to 
the  needs  of  many  members,  attendance  at  the 
meedngs  will  be  reduced  and,  in  some  cases,  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  society  may  be  affected. 

A  natural  response  of  many  professional  stadsd¬ 
cal  sociedes  has  been  to  develop  subsections  or 
subgroups  which  focus  on  particular  areas  of  con¬ 
cern.  While  this  draws  together  persons  with  com¬ 
mon  interests,  it  tends  to  further  compartmentalize 
the  profession  and  may,  in  itself,  be  a  factor  in 
creating  the  gaps  which  are  the  concern  of  the  ISI 
Committee  on  the  Integradon  of  Stadsdcs. 

In  its  review  of  the  problem,  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided  that  the  national  and  intemadonal  stadsdcal 
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societies  held  an  important  key  to  enhancing  the 
integration  of  the  profession.  A  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  received.  First,  the  professional  as¬ 
sociations  should  strive  to  promote  communication 
among  various  categories  of  statisticians  through 
dissemination  of  research  results,  organizing  of 
cross-cutting  seminars  and  topics,  development  of 
conferences  and  workshops  to  bring  together 
analogous  problems  which  may  draw  the  subfields 
together,  etc.  The  professional  societies  should  also 
assess  their  publications  programs  as  discussed  in 
the  final  item  in  this  section. 

Professional  societies  also  represent  an  impor¬ 
tant  potential  catalyst  for  the  exchange  of  person¬ 
nel  discussed  earlier.  Professional  societies  could 
help  establish  and  promote  fellowship  programs, 
identify  candidates  for  visiting  assignments  and 
develop  other  programs  to  encourage  exchanges. 

The  professional  society  is  a  logical  place  to  de¬ 
velop  committees  which  are  interdisciplinary  in 
character  and  which  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  findings  and  new  techniques  to 
other  parts  of  the  profession. 

Finally,  professional  associations  should  make  a 
continuing  effort  to  stress  the  standards  which 
should  be  applied  in  all  statistical  work  and  to  en¬ 
courage  all  individual  members  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  wide  range  of  activities  within  the  profession. 

CAREER  STRUCTURE  FOR  APPLIED  AND  ACADEMIC 
STATISTICIANS 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  some  tension  between 
various  branches  of  the  profession.  Some  workers 
on  practical  aspects  of  statistics  tend  to  view  with 
disdain  the  “head  in  the  clouds  attitude”  of  the 
theoretical  worker.  At  the  same  time,  some  in  the 
academic  community  feel  that  the  practical  work 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  statistics  by  business 
and  government  is  simplistic,  improperly  devel¬ 
oped,  and/or  mundane.  The  attitude  of  each 
group  that  its  activities  are  in  some  way  superior  to 
those  of  the  other  is  not  conducive  to  a  cohesive 
attitude  within  the  profession. 

There  is  a  general  need  to  develop  greater  re¬ 
spect  among  the  diverse  elements  of  the  profession 
for  the  achievements  in  each  of  the  subsectors. 
There  is  both  good  and  bad  professional  activity  in 
all  subsectors,  but  it  is  improper  to  consider  that  a 
whole  subsector  is  inferior  or,  for  that  matter, 
superior  to  other  subsectors.  In  the  long  run,  the 
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profession  as  a  whole  suffers  when  any  one  subsec¬ 
tor  is  responsible  for  inferior  theory,  analysis  or 
presentation  and,  likewise,  the  whole  profession 
benefits  when  outstanding  achievements  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  any  of  its  components.  The  essence  of 
improved  integration  is,  as  stated  earlier,  improved 
communication,  but  that  can  only  occur  when  the 
various  groups  want  to  communicate.  One  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  the  competition  among  the  sub¬ 
sectors  is  the  differing  career  structure  for  applied 
and  academic  statisticians.  This  topic  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  institutional  arrangements  section  ear¬ 
lier,  but  it  deserves  further  emphasis.  Ideally,  there 
should  be  parallel  career  opportunities  in  univer¬ 
sities,  business,  and  government  for  work  in  appli¬ 
cations  or  in  theoretical  development.  In  univer¬ 
sities,  for  example,  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
equal  status  positions  to  those  who  work  in  applica¬ 
tions  and  to  those  who  work  in  the  development  of 
theory.  In  industry  it  would  be  helpful  to  ensure 
that  individual  development  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  are  equal  for  individuals  who  make 
contributions  on  either  the  theoretical  or  the 
applied  level.  Likewise,  in  government,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  workers  in  a 
methodological  research  group  have  opportunities 
for  recognition  and  advancement  equal  to  those 
for  individuals  who  assume  administrative  respon¬ 
sibility  for  practical  data  production. 

The  benefits  of  these  parallel  career  structures 
are  obvious.  If  talented  individuals  feel  they  can 
pursue  their  natural  inclinations,  either  theoretical 
or  applied,  the  flow  of  talent  can  be  expected  to  go 
into  all  dimensions  of  statistical  work  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  probability  of  exchanges  among 
workers  will  be  enhanced. 

READABILITY  AND  UNREADABILITY  OF 
STATISTICAL  LITERATURE 

Throughout  this  report,  the  Committee  on  the 
Integration  of  Statistics  has  identified  lack  of 
communication  as  a  major  cause  of  the  various 
gaps  which  exist  among  parts  of  the  statistical  pro¬ 
fession. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  results  from  in¬ 
creasing  specialization  is  the  tendency  for  each 
area  to  develop  a  specialized  set  of  terminology 
and/or  procedures.  Usually  when  a  new  idea  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  author  sets  forth  a  series  of  assump¬ 
tions  and  then  describes  the  logical  results  which 
flow  from  them.  Later,  another  researcher  or 
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theoretician  with  the  same  interest  may  challenge 
some  of  the  initial  propositions,  restate  the  logical 
sequence  and  derive  slighdy  different  results.  At 
this  point,  others  enter  into  the  discussion  and  the 
references  to  earlier  work  make  it  difficult  for  the 
newcomer  to  quickly  identify  the  thrust  of  the  de¬ 
bate  without  going  back  to  earlier  references  and 
re-examining  the  specialized  terminology  which 
has  developed.  As  the  literature  blossoms  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  isolated  and,  consequently, 
of  greater  difficulty  for  the  person  who  wishes  to 
examine  the  procedures  to  see  if  they  have  some 
applicability  to  his  or  her  particular  interests.  The 
growth  in  the  literature  also  creates  such  a  volume 
that,  as  one  correspondent  stated,  “life  is  too  short 
to  keep  up  with  the  general  literature”. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  total  style  and  specialization 
of  statistical  articles  can  be  revamped.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  while  some  have  suggested  that  a  standard 
form  of  notation  be  employed,  there  is  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  mechanism  for  standardizing  terminology  or 
notation  and  the  debates  that  would  ensue  over 
proposals  to  standardize  would  simply  complicate 
the  process  further.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several 
things  which  the  journals  can  do  to  aid  in  the 
communication  process. 

First,  the  Committee  proposes  that  journals  de¬ 
vote  more  effort  to  encouraging  review  articles 
which  have  the  specific  task  of  examining  the  liter¬ 
ature  in  a  particular  subset  of  the  profession  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  non-expert  to  the 
essential  ideas  and  basic  concepts  of  the  sub¬ 
branch.  Second,  it  would  be  helpful  if  journals 
could  give  more  prominence  to  articles  on  applied 
statistics  so  that  the  balance  between  theoretical  ar¬ 
ticles  and  applications  is  shifted  from  the  present 
emphasis  on  the  theoretical.  If  government  and 
business  adopt  some  of  measures  to  encourage 
publication  which  were  identified  earlier,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  journals  would,  in  turn,  accept  the 
applied  articles.  The  benefits  from  this  could  be 
substantial.  First,  the  applied  articles  should  be  of 
interest  to  theoreticians  in  the  sense  that  they  will 
help  identify  real  world  problems  which  need  at¬ 
tention.  Second,  the  applied  articles  will,  over  time, 
begin  to  attract  readership  among  practitioners 
who  may  not  even  open  the  technical  journals  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  there  is  little  that  will  be  of 
immediate  use  without  great  effort.  Application  ar¬ 
ticles  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  benefit 
from  more  closely  following  the  journal.  Finally,  as 
readership  expands  the  real  level  of  communica- 
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tion  within  subsectors  of  the  profession  will  be  en¬ 
hanced. 

In  a  similar  light,  the  journals  could  encourage 
authors  of  theoretical  papers  to  indicate  possible 
practical  applications  of  their  results,  and  to  give 
concrete  examples  wherever  possible.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  cursory  statement  is  made  about  the  po¬ 
tential  practical  application,  but  no  real  effort  is 
made  by  the  author  to  provide  the  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  which  would  result  from  actually  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  the  results  obtained  in  the  paper. 
Obviously,  in  order  for  this  procedure  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  the  refereeing  process  must  be  modified  to 
give  new  recognidon  to  such  practical  illustrations. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  suggested  that 
statisdcal  journals  should  have  a  section  on  pracd- 
cal  problems  faced  by  practitioners.  These  articles 
could  include  information  on  specific  problems 
which  remain  unsolved  and  attempts  which  have 
been  used  to  date  or,  alternatively,  describe  how  a 
particular  practical  problem  was  handled  with  the 
hope  that  this  descripdon  might  lead  others  to  use 
the  same  techniques. 

Chapter  V.  Recommendations  to  the 
International  Statistical  Institute 

A  central  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  the  Inte¬ 
gration  of  Statistics  was  to  develop  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  International  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  Institute  is  especially  well  suited  to  deal 
with  the  problems  which  have  been  idendfied  by 
the  Committee  because  the  I  SI  membership  in¬ 
cludes  leading  statisticians  of  all  of  the  different 
categories  discussed  in  this  report  from  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  Committee  is  well 
aware  of  the  resource  limitations  of  the  Institute; 
therefore,  these  recommendadons  have  been  tail¬ 
ored  to  represent  a  realistic  program  which  is 
within  the  Institute’s  capabilities. 

1.  The  International  Statistical  Institute  should  re¬ 
gard  the  integration  of  statistics  as  one  of  its  major  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  statistics  should  permeate  all  I  SI  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  the  organization  of  meetings,  en¬ 
couragement  of  publications,  and  development  of 
special  funded  projects.  The  Committee  believes 
that  this  recommendation  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  objective  of  the  Institute  which  is 
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to,  “develop  and  improve  statistical  methods,  and 
their  application  throughout  the  world,  all  of  this 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.”  Specifically,  for 
example,  the  by-laws  state  that  I  SI  should  achieve 
this  objective  by,  “encouraging  the  international 
association  of  statisticians,  the  exchange  among 
them  of  professional  knowledge,  and  the  growth 
among  them  of  a  collective  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  such  a  knowledge.”  Obviously, 
stimulating  an  awareness  throughout  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  need  to  bring  together  the  understand¬ 
ing  gained  in  various  specialties  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
overall  objective. 

Initially,  the  ISI  could  undertake  several  simple 
but  important  steps  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  publishing  the  Report  in 
the  Review,  the  Institute  should  send  copies  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Integration  of 
Statistics  and  the  report  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  entitled,  “Conference  on  the  Transfer 
of  Methodology  Between  Academic  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Statisticians”  to  national  statistical  associa¬ 
tions.  The  Institute  should  formally  request  that 
the  associations  consider  these  reports  and  inform 
ISI  about  any  steps  taken  to  implement  their  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  at  the  national 
level.  For  example,  national  societies  could  con¬ 
sider  holding  meetings  to  discuss  the  report  and  to 
identify  areas  of  potential  collaboration  for  over¬ 
coming  gaps  which  have  been  identified  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Integration  of  Statistics. 

Over  the  years,  the  International  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute  has  worked  with  a  number  of  agencies  to 
undertake  special  projects,  such  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  international  statistical  training  centers, 
which  is  funded  by  UNESCO,  and  management  of 
the  World  Fertility  Survey,  which  is  funded  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  The  Committee  suggests  that 
the  Institute  develop  and  seek  support  for  research 
projects  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  ways  and  means  for  bridging  gaps  within  the 
profession. 

A  proposal  has  recently  been  made  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  should  organize  a  series  of  recurrent  sym- 
{x>sia  on  various  special  topics  in  statistics.  The 
Committee  suggests  that  if  and  when  this  proposal 
is  implemented,  special  attention  should  be  given 
by  the  organizers  to  the  integration  of  statistics  by 
ensuring  that  statisticians  of  different  categories, 
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such  as  theoreticians  and  practitioners,  or  statisti¬ 
cians  from  different  fields  with  some  common 
methodological  interest,  are  present  at  the  sym¬ 
posia. 

2.  The  Review  of  the  International  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute  should  give  a  high  priority  to  papers  which  will  make 
a  contribution  to  bridging  various  gaps  within  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

As  an  international  journal,  the  Review  has  great 
potential  for  making  a  direct  contribution  to  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  problems  identified  in  this  report. 
The  editor  of  the  Review  should  seek  out  authors 
for  major  invited  papers  which  are  intended  to 
provide  a  broad  summarization  of  various  fields 
within  statistics.  These  papers  should  be  designed 
to  highlight  recent  methodological  innovations  in 
simple  terms  with  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
nonspecialist  readers  with  developments  in  the 
area  concerned.  The  Editorial  Board  should  seek 
to  give  such  papers  high  professional  status  by 
selecting  eminent  persons  to  be  authors  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  special  status  to  the  papers  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Review  should  encourage  authors  to 
bring  together  theory  and  applications  wherever 
possible.  The  Review  has  the  potential  for  serving 
as  a  leading  organ  for  the  drawing  together  of 
theory  and  practical  applications. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Training  and  Education  should 
review  curricula  in  statistics  with  a  view  toward  promot¬ 
ing  a  core  educational  program  which  xvill  improve  the 
student's  ability  to  reach  out  into  various  specialized 
branches  of  statistics. 

For  several  decades,  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
education  and  training  of  statisticians.  It  has  of¬ 
fered  substantial  guidance  to  the  developers  of 
curricula.  More  recently,  it  has  also  assisted  re¬ 
gional  training  institutions,  especially  those  that 
provide  assistance  to  national  statistical  offices. 

In  these  areas  there  is  an  opportunity  for  updat¬ 
ing  the  core  curriculum  in  order  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  introduction  to  the  various  branches  of 
statistics  and  to  awaken  the  student’s  awareness  of 
the  benefits  of  drawing  parallels  among  the  various 
approaches  to  solving  problems  which  are  statisti¬ 
cal  in  character.  With  the  fields  within  statistics  un¬ 
dergoing  rapid  change,  it  is  clear  that  this  review  of 
core  materials  is  destined  to  be  an  ongoing  process. 
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The  Committee  on  Education  and  Training 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  obtaining  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  enable  it  to  commission  the  writing 
of  up-to-date  books  and  manuals  suitable  for  the 
teaching  of  statistics  in  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world,  possibly  after  translation. 

4.  The  Program  Committee  for  the  biennial  session  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  should  ensure  that 
several  meetings  will  be  organized  for  each  Session  with 
the  aim  at  least  in  part  of  improving  integration  within 
the  profession. 

With  the  development  of  specialized  sections 
within  the  Institute  there  has  been,  in  recent  years, 
considerable  pressure  on  the  program  committee 
to  provide  more  opportunities  for  specialist  meet¬ 
ings.  The  program  is  now  very  crowded  with  com¬ 
peting  meetings  with  the  result  that  attendees  typi¬ 
cally  participate  in  those  meetings  most  closely 
identified  with  their  own  specialities.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  balkanizadon  of  the  profession. 

In  order  for  the  Program  Committee  to  over¬ 
come  this  recent  trend,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  time  periods  for  essentially  plenary  meetings 
which  are  designed  to  appeal  to  the  whole 
profession — the  members  from  tbe  various  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  suggests  that  at  least  one 
meeting  at  the  Mexico  and  Spain  meetings  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  an  exclusive  time  period,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  session  be  identified  with  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  profession.  One  possibility  would  be  to 
ask  each  of  the  three  major  sections  to  produce  a 
paper  for  the  meeting  which  they  regard  as  suita¬ 
ble  for  nonspecialists.  Another  would  be  to  invite  a 
leading  statistician  to  give  a  lecture  for  a  general 
audience  on  one  of  his  special  interests.  Perhaps 
both  should  be  tried. 

The  organizers  of  meetings  on  specialized  topics 
should  be  encouraged  to  arrange  for  a  Juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  developments  in  theory  along  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  practical  applications.  Ideally,  some  papers 
may  include  both  dimensions;  however,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  that  is  not  possible,  related  papers 
should  be  included  within  the  same  meeting  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  paper  is  a  first  effort  at  enunciat¬ 
ing  major  elements  in  a  Federal  policy  on  data  access  and 
user  services.  *  The  paper  also  represents  an  updated  ver¬ 
sion  of  Chapter  33,  “User  Access  to  Federal  Public  Data 
Files,”  in  A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal 
Statistics  for  the  1980’s.  It  is  intended  for  the  broad 
audience,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  concerned  with  improving  Federal  per¬ 
formance  in  the  area  of  data  access  and  use.  The  paper 
xvill  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  formal  statement  of  Federal 
policy  in  this  area.  Comments  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  paper’s  contents  are  actively  solicited  from  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  users  of  Federal  statistics. 

Introduction 

The  Federal  statistical  system  produces  a  vast 
array  of  statistical  information,  a  product  which 
appears  to  grow  each  year.  It  is  commonly  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  these  data  are  seriously  un¬ 
derutilized  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  this  condition  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  primarily  to  the  lack  of  adequate  information 
about  and  access  to  the  existing  and  available  Fed¬ 
eral  statistical  data  bases.  Notable  symptoms  of  the 
problem  include: 

•  Data  users  express  confusion  and  exasperation 
in  trying  to  locate  existing  Federal  statistics. 

•  Agency  personnel  who  work  with  data  users 
report  that  for  every  actual  data  user  they  en¬ 
counter  they  find  many  others  who  need  Federal 
statistics  but  are  unaware  that  they  are  available 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

•  Many  of  the  more  sophisticated  users  of  Fed¬ 
eral  statistical  data  complain  of  lengthy  delays 
and  time-consuming  obstacles  in  obtaining  Fed¬ 
eral  data  in  usable  form. 

•  Some  original  data  collection  efforts  have  been 
launched  to  collect  data  which  were  already 
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available  or  could  have  been  readily  available 
from  an  existing  data  base. 

These  conditions  have  led  to  a  growing  collective 
belief  within  the  Federal  statistical  system  that  the 
problems  of  ensuring  access  to  federally  collected 
statistical  data  and  providing  adequate  services  to 
those  who  use  the  data  are  among  the  most  serious 
facing  Federal  statistics  in  the  1980’s. 

General  Policy  Considerations 

An  activist  policy.  —  Historically,  societal  demand 
has  always  been  a  major  cause  for  the  production 
of  statistical  data  by  the  Federal  Government.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  character  of  the  demand  for 
statistics  has  changed.  The  “information  society” 
prizes  rapid  access  to  statistical  information  at  a 
value  higher  than  ever  before  in  U.S.  history,  seeks 
this  access  in  ever  more  instantaneous  form,  and 
inquires  for  ever  more  detail  in  statistics.  Just  as 
American  society  is  taxing  its  Federal  statistical  sys¬ 
tem  for  production  of  more  and  more  statistics,  it  is 
also  clamoring  for  greater  access  to  those  statistics 
for  use  in  all  sectors  of  public  and  private  life. 


'This  paper  omits  consideration  of  the  Decision  Information 
Display  System  (formerly  the  Domestic  Information  Display 
System).  DIDS  is  a  major  program  with  significant  impact  on 
data  access  issues  but  it  is  also  a  program  which  is  still  in  devel¬ 
opmental  stages.  When  DIDS  becomes  well  institutionalized  it 
will  have  an  important  place  in  Federal  policy  on  data  access 
and  user  services.  (Cf.  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Decision  Informa¬ 
tion  Display  System — A  Tool  for  Improving  Access  to  the 
Statistical  System,”  OFSPS,  November  1980.)  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  DIDS  is  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  paper.  The  paper 
also  does  not  deal  with  the  Federal  Information  Locator  System, 
another  program  which  is  still  in  formative  stages. 

For  earlier  treatment  of  topics  covered  in  this  paper,  cf.  War¬ 
ren  G.  Glimpse,  “Improving  Information  on  the  Availability  of 
Federal  Statistical  Resources,"  Statistical  Reporter,  October  1979, 
pp.  1-4. 
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The  Federal  statistical  system  has  become  alerted 
to  this  changing  demand,  but  the  response  to  the 
alert  has  tended  to  be  of  a  piecemeal  nature,  a 
condition  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
decentralized  nature  of  the  U.S.  system.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  become  so  pervasive  and  so  intense, 
however,  that  coordination  of  response  is  impera¬ 
tive.  Users  need  more  centralized  facilides  for  de¬ 
termining  what  data  are  available,  their  attributes, 
and  how  to  obtain  them.  The  welter  of  agencies 
producing  stadstics  and  making  them  available  in  a 
bewildering  range  of  formats  and  according  to 
widely  varying  rules  and  procedures  constitutes  a 
major  frustration  for  the  public. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  statistical  system  to  develop  a  coordinated, 
coherent  and  unified  approach  to  the  general 
problem  of  data  access.  The  term  itself,  “data  ac¬ 
cess,”  spells  confusion.  There  is  no  widely  accepted 
definition  of  data  access.  The  Federal  agencies 
themselves  utilize  a  very  broad  conceptualization, 
encompassing  data  access  in  all  its  forms:  publica¬ 
tion  policies  and  practices,  development  of  general 
informational  and  reference  materials,  handling  of 
general  inquiries  from  the  public,  servicing  techni¬ 
cally  sophisticated  data  users,  providing  machine- 
readable  data  files,  developing  user  training  pro¬ 
grams,  fielding  user  surveys,  and  so  forth.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  greater  precision  of  defini¬ 
tion  will  not  be  attempted;  the  broad  meaning  of 
data  access  will  be  used. 

Many  aspects  of  data  access  problems  are  not 
new.  Statistical  agencies  have  always  answered  pub¬ 
lic  inquiries,  developed  reference  materials,  and 
published  statistical  data.  What  is  new  are  recent 
social  and  technological  changes  affecting  data 
access. 

Technological  changes  in  recent  years  relate  to 
the  electronic  computer  revolution.  Today  the  user 
community  for  Federal  statistics  still  includes  those 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  public  who  seek  gen¬ 
eral  statistical  information  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  it  now  also  includes  a 
sophisticated  elite  who  are  familiar  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  statistical  system  and  who  are  energetically  in¬ 
volved  in  using  Federal  statistical  data  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing,  often  day-to-day  basis  with  their  own 
computer  facilities.  As  computerization  pervades 
society,  the  demand  grows  ever  greater  for  access 
to  statistical  data  in  forms  suitable  for  computer 
processing,  and  this  development  especially  chal- 
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lenges  the  responsiveness  of  the  Federal  stadstical 
system. 

At  the  same  time,  recent  social  changes  have  led 
to  a  considerably  augmented  data  user  community. 
Legislation  of  recent  years  has  frequently  man¬ 
dated  the  use  of  Federal  statistics,  for  example,  in¬ 
funding  formulas,  as  requirements  for  Federal 
grant  applications,  or  in  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Often  these  statistics  are  needed  at  a  level  of 
geographical  detail  which  is  not  found  in  printed 
publications.  Similarly,  scarcity  of  societal  re¬ 
sources  has  led  to  greater  emphasis  on  planning 
for  use  of  resources.  Planning  is  a  growth  industry 
in  America  which  depends  heavily  on  statistics. 
These  developments  have  created  many  kinds  of 
data  users  that  did  not  exist  before  and  created 
them  in  substantial  and  steadily  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  These  users  are  demanding  more  and  more 
statistics  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  widespread  availability  of  computers  today 
means  that  many  users  can  afford  to  process  statis¬ 
tical  data  themselves  and  in  fact  would  rather  do 
so.  This  has  led  to  a  growing  demand  for  access  to 
Federal  statistical  information  in  the  form  of 
machine-readable  data  files  (MRDF’s).  There  are 
great  advantages  to  the  user  in  having  access  to 
MRDF’s  as  opposed  to  statistical  publications.  In 
the  MRDF  the  user  has  use  of  the  basic  data  source 
(suitably  safeguarded  for  privacy  and  confidential¬ 
ity).  The  user  can  enjoy  greater  possibilities  for 
data  manipulation  and  analysis,  applying  different 
forms  of  statistical  modeling  and  software  that 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  originating  agency. 
Particular  user  needs  which  are  not  met  by  gener¬ 
alized  tables  in  statistical  publications  can  be  more 
adequately  satisfied  by  MRDF’s.  Data  can  be 
grouped  in  different  ways  for  descriptive  purposes 
or  input  to  software  for  graphical  displays.  Some¬ 
times  the  user  can  combine  several  data  sources 
with  MRDF’s  and  achieve  levels  of  description  and 
analysis  that  were  simply  not  available  or  perhaps 
even  imagined  with  the  individual  original  data 
sources. 

There  are  advantages  also  to  the  statistical 
agency  in  releasing  MRDF’s.  Agencies  can  prepare 
data  for  dissemination  on  an  MRDF  much  more 
cheaply  and  quickly  than  they  can  prepare  the 
same  data  for  conventional  publication.  Where 
agencies  formerly  prepared  special  tabulations  for 
users  upon  demand  and  reimbursement — a  costly 
and  time  consuming  process — the  agencies  can 
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now  often,  in  the  case  of  microdata,  provide  users 
the  wherewithal  to  produce  their  own  special  tabu¬ 
lations,  relieving  the  agencies  of  the  obligation  to 
satisfy  users  on  a  custom-tailored  basis. 

Tbe  release  of  MRDF’s  also  has  its  drawbacks.  If 
data  are  made  available  in  machine-readable  form, 
the  user  must  have  the  technical  expertise  and  fi¬ 
nancial  and  computer  resources  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  retrievals  and  analysis.  Some  users  without 
computer  facilities  have  argued  that  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  equal  access  to  public  data  relative  to 
sophisticated  users  with  computers.  Standards  and 
practices  for  documentation  of  MRDF’s  are  still  in 
an  embryonic  state  so  that  users  are  often  frus¬ 
trated  for  lack  of  technical  information.  The  fact  is 
that  American  society  is  presendy  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  dissemination  and  maintenance  of 
data  in  print  than  in  machine-readable  form. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
emerging  technology  while  at  the  same  time  assur¬ 
ing  that  the  more  traditional  methods  of  data  dis¬ 
semination  are  also  improved. 

A  first  task  for  Federal  statistical  policy  is  to 
elaborate  the  basic  posture  of  the  Federal  statisdcal 
system  toward  the  increased  demand  for  improved 
data  access  and  user  services.  The  viewpoint  es¬ 
poused  in  this  paper  is  that  Federal  agencies 
should  adopt  a  positive  and  active  stance  toward 
making  statistical  data  more  available  to  the  public 
in  machine-readable  as  well  as  other  forms  and  to¬ 
ward  providing  greater  services  to  users. 

An  activist  policy — the  idea  of  promoting,  mar¬ 
keting  or  “pushing”  the  product — is  one  that  is 
somewhat  alien  and  repugnant  to  many  Federal 
statistical  agencies.  The  prevailing  climate  of  opin¬ 
ion  appears  to  be  that  the  agency  has  discharged  its 
obligation  to  the  public  when  it  completes  produc¬ 
tion  of  statistical  publications  in  a  competent  and 
timely  fashion  and  then  announces  to  the  public 
that  the  publications  are  available  for  purchase. 
This  viewpoint  is  sometimes  buttressed  by  a  legalis¬ 
tic  argument  which  points  to  the  legislation  creating 
the  statistical  programs  and  notes  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  calls  only  for  printed  publication  and  nothing 
more.  The  concept  of  an  active  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  is  seldom  embraced  by  Federal  statistical 
agencies.  The  prevailing  stance  toward  the  user 
community  can  be  characterized  as:  Here  are  our 
statistics;  if  you  wish  to  use  them,  come  to  us  and 
we  will  assist  you  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  us. 
The  attitude  espoused  in  this  paper  is:  Here  are 
your  statistics:  please  let  us  help  you  to  use  them. 
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The  prevailing  perspective  ignores  the  fact  that 
not  all  users  are  able  to  effectively  articulate  their 
needs.  Others  have  little  conception  at  all  of  their 
statistical  needs.  A  great  many  potential  users  are 
unaware  of  the  data  holdings  of  Federal  agencies, 
the  Federal  statistical  system  is  fairly  well  equipped 
to  service  those  who  know  and  can  articulate  their 
needs  but  until  the  potential  user  can  cross  this 
threshold  of  knowledge  and  communication  he  or 
she  is  often  ill  served. 

Federal  agencies  bear  responsibility  for  lowering 
this  threshold,  for  maximizing  awareness,  use  and 
application  of  the  statistics  in  which  the  public  has 
invested.  Basic  activities  of  data  dissemination  and 
information  support  have  begun  receiving  atten¬ 
tion  among  statistical  agencies  but  not  yet  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  merits  any  comparison  with  the  aggres¬ 
sive  promotional  activities  so  important  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  retailer  in  the  private  sector.  While  the 
private  sector  retailer  is  not  necessarily  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  model  for  public  agencies,  suitable  ad¬ 
aptation  of  active  marketing  promotion  techniques 
should  be  considered  a  goal  for  Federal  statistical 
agencies.  Statistical  agencies  should  engage  in 
promotional  and  other  marketing  activities,  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  status  as  public  agencies,  to  increase 
the  use  of  their  output.  An  activist  data  access  p>ol- 
icy  is  both  a  means  of  enhancing  the  general  public 
good  as  well  as  an  act  of  self  interest  on  the  part  of 
Federal  agencies.  It  is  an  act  of  self-interest  because 
public  cooperation  with  Federal  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  increasingly  associated  with  public 
perception  that  statistical  activities  do  indeed  pro¬ 
vide  benefit  to  the  general  public  and  even  to  the 
individual  citizen. 

Moreover,  systematic  attention  to  the  question  of 
data  access  and  user  services  on  the  part  of  Federal 
agencies  can  be  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  Public 
Law  96-5 1 1 ,  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980.  The  law  provides,  for  example,  that  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  information  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  maximized,  and  that  agencies 
shall  systematically  inventory  their  major  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  review  their  information  man¬ 
agement  activities,  including  collection,  use  and 
dissemination  of  information.  The  report  of  the 
President’s  Reorganization  Project  for  the  Federal 
Statistical  System  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  increasing  data  access  and  user  services. 

The  limits  to  activism. — While  this  paper  argues 
for  an  activist  stance  toward  data  access,  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  there  are  limits  to  this  jxjsi- 
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tion.  Providing  users  with  data  is  an  expensive  un¬ 
dertaking.  Statistical  agencies  cannot  simply  pre¬ 
pare  a  computer  tape  and  announce  its  availability. 
Documentation  informing  the  user  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tape  and  how  to  utilize  it  must  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Personnel  must  be  deployed  to  respond  to 
user  queries.  As  some  agencies  have  already  found, 
an  inevitable  next  step  is  to  provide  training  for 
users.  Feedback  from  and  interaction  with  the  user 
community  is  necessary,  and  so  surveys  of  users 
needs  and  problems  follow.  Organizational  units 
must  be  created  with  in  the  agencies  to  respond  to 
users.  These  steps  require  substantial  funds  and 
trained  personnel. 

For  example,  a  major  question  in  determining 
whether  files  can  and  should  be  released  is  the 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  providing  and  maintaining 
sucb  information.  Agencies  cannot  justify  the  cost 
of  packaging,  promoting  and  disseminating  when 
the  data  are  not  of  general  utility,  when  in  fact 
there  are  to  be  only  a  bandful  of  users,  even 
though  those  users  are  highly  articulate  and  influ¬ 
ential.  Often  the  construction  and  documentation 
of  files  is  designed  for  agencies’  internal  opera¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  files  are  often  not  directly  useful 
to  external  users  because  they  involve  specialized 
procedures  for  access,  specific  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  conventions,  agency  unique  file  structures  or 
confidential  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
files  are  currently  designed  only  for  internal  use 
should  not  be  the  sole  decisive  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  not  to  release  data. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  argue  here  the  simplistic 
case  that  all  data  files  which  can  be  released  must 
be  released.  Clearly  a  file  for  which  there  is  no  user 
demand  holds  no  compelling  logic  for  release. 
Rather,  the  important  point  is  that  agencies  should 
establish  systematic  procedures  for  scrutinizing 
their  data  holdings  with  user  needs  in  view.  This 
entails  at  a  minimum  the  development  of 
routinized  interaction  with  agency  user  com¬ 
munities  in  order  to  estimate  the  real  demand  for 
particular  files.  The  fact  that  an  agency  is  not  ex¬ 
periencing  higher  user  demand  for  a  set  of  data 
can  be  an  indicator  that  users  do  not  consider  the 
data  valuable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  equally 
well  indicate  that  users  are  unaware  that  the  data 
set  exists.  Cost/benefit  analysis  of  providing  and 
maintaining  a  file  should  be  an  integral  part  of  an 
agency’s  data  access  program,  but  so  also  should  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  make  both  ereneral  and 
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sophisticated  publics  aware  of  tbe  agency’s  data 
holdings. 

Privacy  and  confidentiality  are  also  major  con¬ 
siderations  in  determining  whether  data  can  be  re¬ 
leased  for  public-  use.  Agencies  must  ensure  that 
suitable  disclosure-avoidance  techniques  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  data  for  release. 

An  additional  limit  to  the  data  access  initiatives 
of  statistical  agencies  must  be  borne  in  mind.  This 
is  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  sector 
roles.  Few  objections  are  beard  from  the  private 
sector  when  a  Federal  agency  releases  a  data  file. 
However,  as  agencies  pursue  more  activist  policies 
and  begin  to  release  software  tools  for  processing 
federally  collected  data,  problems  arise.  To  some 
agencies,  the  release  of  software  is  only  a  logical 
next  step:  if  the  intent  is  to  aid  the  user  in  accessing 
data,  software  designed  to  assist  the  user  to  process 
the  data  is  eminently  reasonable.  To  the  private 
sector  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of 
software  by  Federal  agencies  may  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  legitimate  business  interests. 

Tbe  intent  here  is  to  focus  attention  rather  than 
to  provide  a  definitive  answer.  The  key  artions  for 
Federal  statistical  agencies  as  regards  public/ 
private  sector  conflicts  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
data  access  are  to  initiate  regularized  interaction 
with  user  communities  so  as  to  ascertain  the  size 
and  shape  of  user  needs  and  to  utilize  this  interac¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  for  restructuring  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  toward  greater  user  orientation. 

Policy  developments. — Concern  with  problems  of 
data  access  led  the  Statistical  Policy  Coordination 
Committee  to  approve  during  FY  1980  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  elevating  the  topic  of  improved  access  to 
Federal  statistical  data  to  the  status  of  a  crosscutt¬ 
ing  issue  for  the  entire  statistical  system  in  the  FY 
1982  budget.  The  Federal  Council  on  Statistical 
Plans  and  Programs  also  approved  giving  high 
priority  to  developing  data  access  policy  and  im¬ 
proved  mechanisms  for  meeting  user  needs. 

The  paper  is  an  outgrowth  of  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards 
(OFSPS)  during  FY  1980.  Over  the  course  of  this 
year,  OFSPS  has  been  much  more  active  in  examin¬ 
ing  issues  and  programs  in  the  area  of  data  access 
and  use.  In  cooperadon  with  the  National  Techni¬ 
cal  Information  Service  (NTIS),  OFSPS  achieved  a 
start  at  producing  a  systemwide  Directory  of  Federal 
Statistical  Data  Files.  A  prototype  version  of  the  Di- 
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rectory  was  produced  during  FY  1980  so  that  agen¬ 
cies  might  review  and  critique  the  proposed  format 
for  the  full  Directory.  OFSPS  expects  that  the  first 
published  version  of  the  Directory  will  be  available 
during  the  early  months  of  1981. 

In  addition,  OFSPS  established  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Data  Access  and  Use  in  April  1980. 
Initially,  12  agencies  were  invited  to  nominate  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  met 
monthly  beginning  in  April  and  will  continue  to  be 
active.  Among  other  things,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  moving  ahead  with  the  Directory  and 
examined  a  number  of  issues  which  are  treated  in 
this  paper.  The  purpose,  organization,  activities 
and  membership  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
were  reported  in  the  October  1980  issue  of  Statisti¬ 
cal  Reporter.  The  issues  presented  in  this  paper 
have  been  the  subject  of  Committee  deliberations. 

In  May  1980  OFSPS  carried  out  an  informal 
survey  of  data  access  practices  in  the  agencies  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Data 
Access  and  Use.  The  survey  resulted  in  a  paper, 
“Report  on  Data  Access  Activities  in  Selected  Fed¬ 
eral  Agencies,”  which  was  presented  to  the  Intera¬ 
gency  Committee.  References  to  specific  agency 
practices  in  this  paper  are  usually  taken  from  the 
report.  In  addition,  this  paper  is  considerably  in¬ 
debted  to  a  paper  entitled  “User  Access  to  Federal 
Data”  which  was  written  by  Paul  Zeisset,  Data  User 
Services  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  President’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Program  for  the  Federal  Statistical  System. 

Recommended  good  practice. — The  Federal  statisti¬ 
cal  system  is  diverse;  some  agencies  in  the  system 
are  exclusively  statistical  in  mission  while  others  are 
statistical  units  in  a  larger  agency.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  distinction  is  made  between  statistical 
agencies  and  statistical  programs  in  nonstadstical 
agencies.  Also  in  recognition  of  the  variegated  or¬ 
ganizational  circumstances  of  Federal  statistics, 
recommendations  are  couched  as  “recommended 
good  practice,”  providing  general  standards 
against  which  agencies  can  measure  their  perform¬ 
ance. 

1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Statis¬ 
tical  Policy  and  Standards,  acting  as  coordinator 
and  lead  agency  for  the  Federal  statistical  system, 
that  Federal  statistical  agencies  and  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  in  nonstadstical  agencies  should  engage  in 
active  promotional  activities  to  provide  users  with 
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improved  access  to  federally  collected  data  and 
with  such  services  as  will  enable  them  to  utilize  bet¬ 
ter  the  data. 

2.  Federal  stadsdcal  agencies  and  agencies  with 
major  stadsdcal  programs  are  enjoined  to  examine 
the  basic  policies  underlying  their  data  access  and 
user  service  programs  in  order  to  ensure  that  these 
policies  include  an  active  marketing  outreach  to¬ 
wards  the  user. 

3.  Federal  stadsdcal  agencies  and  agencies  with 
major  stadsdcal  programs  should  develop  proce¬ 
dures  for  routinely  examining  the  costs  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  releasing  their  data  holdings  to  the  public. 

4.  Federal  stadsdcal  agencies  and  agencies  with 
major  statistical  programs  should  develop  proce¬ 
dures  for  routine  interaction  with  their  user  com¬ 
munities,  for  making  users  aware  of  agency  data 
holdings  and  for  measuring  user  demand  for  data. 

5.  Where  agencies  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  inform  users  and  user  demand  has  been 
seen  to  exist.  Federal  statistical  agencies  and  stads- 
tical  programs  should  make  their  data  files  and 
data  bases  available  to  the  public,  suitably  pro¬ 
tected  for  privacy  and  confidentiality,  in  the  form 
of  machine-readable  data  files  (MRDF’s)  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  resources  to  maintain  adequate  user  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  files. 

Organization  and  Budgeting  for  the  Data 
Access  Function 

The  OFSPS  survey  of  agency  practices  in  the 
data  access  area  contained  inquiries  as  to  how  the 
agencies  organized  data  access  activities.  The  in¬ 
tent  was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  formal  visibility 
accorded  to  data  access.  For  example,  agencies 
were  asked  whether  the  data  access  function  was 
organized  into  an  identifiable  bureaucradc  unit  or 
whether  the  function  was  spread  diffusely  among 
many  units.  In  5  of  the  1 1  agencies  surveyed,  the 
response  was  that  data  access  was  handled  dif¬ 
fusely;  that  is,  a  typical  response  would  be  that 
many  individuals  from  several  offices  had  data  ac¬ 
cess  responsibilities  and  no  single  office  was  specif¬ 
ically  charged  with  the  overall  responsibility.  Six  of 
the  1 1  agencies  reported  having  some  personnel 
whose  duties  included  spending  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  time  on  data  access  activities;  in  most 
cases  only  a  handful  of  personnel  were  involved 
and  these  |)ersonnel  were  likely  to  be  public  affairs 
officers  rather  than  subject-matter  or  computer 
specialists.  In  only  two  agencies  was  there  an  iden¬ 
tifiable  budget  for  data  access.  One  of  the  agencies 
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was  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  has  a  Data 
User  Services  Division  and  hence  a  divisional 
budget.  The  other  was  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis¬ 
tics  whose  data  access  budget  is  identifiable  because 
the  bulk  of  data  access  activities  are  “contracted 
out”  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  a  dollar  figure  is  budgeted  for 
the  cooperative  agreement. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  the  agency 
interviews  was  that  the  data  access  function,  no 
matter  how  loftily  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  SPCC, 
has  not  yet  gained  sufficient  bureaucratic  identity 
within  the  Federal  statistical  system.  Quite  often 
one  cannot  find  a  person  or  an  office  within  an 
agency  with  the  specific  responsibility  for  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  data  users;  one  cannot  find 
resources  budgeted  and  personnel  deployed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  user  services. 
Bureaucracies  being  what  they  are,  the  suspicion 
arises  that  functions  which  are  not  assigned  to  spe¬ 
cific  units  and  personnel  and  which  are  not 
budgeted  for  are  functions  which  do  not  get 
routinely  performed. 

A  first  step  for  Federal  statistical  agencies,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  examine  their  organizational  structures 
and  personnel  deployment  with  a  view  to  creating 
specific,  identifiable  organizational  units  charged 
with  performing  or  coordinating  the  data  access 
function  and  to  provide  budgetary  resources  for 
these  units.  Only  when  someone  is  given  resources 
and  the  responsibility  for  improving  data  access  is 
tbejob  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

Recommended  good  practice.  —  1 .  Federal  statistical 
agencies  should  designate  a  specific  organizational 
unit,  and  specific  personnel  within  that  unit,  whose 
major  responsibility  is  tbe  improvement  of  data  ac¬ 
cess  and  user  services  for  the  agency.  Financial  re¬ 
sources  should  be  budgeted  for  these  units. 

2.  Federal  statistical  programs  in  nonstatistical 
agencies  should,  at  a  minimum,  designate  one  or 
more  personnel  whose  full-time  responsibility  is 
the  improvement  of  data  access  and  user  services. 

Informational  and  Reference  Services 

Newsletters  and  brochures.  —  For  data  to  be  used 
effectively  good  descriptive  materials  must  be 
available  such  as  brochures  or  flyers  intended  as  a 
first  brief  introduction  for  a  general  public.  News¬ 
letters  or  periodicals  are  needed  to  allow  users  to 
keep  themselves  informed  of  important  new  de- 
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velopments  in  Federal  statistics.  Such  vehicles  in¬ 
clude  information  on  availability  of  new  products, 
changes  to  existing  products,  forthcoming  devel¬ 
opments,  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions, 
error  notices  and  highlights  of  new  statistical  re¬ 
ports.  The  OFSPS  survey  of  1 1  agencies  showed 
that  about  half  published  brochures  which  de¬ 
scribed  their  data  holdings  and  4  had  newsletters 
for  data  users. 

For  example,  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Ser¬ 
vice  publishes  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  Catalog 
which  outlines  all  of  the  estimates  from  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  and  the  dates  the  estimates  are 
available.  The  Energy  Information  Administration 
offers  brochures  on  its  activities  and  on  FEDEX,  a 
computerized  data  base  created  to  provide  quick 
reference  to  statistical  publications.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  publishes  Information  Processing  at 
BLS,  a  report  which  contains  a  history  of  informa¬ 
tion  processing  at  BLS,  describes  the  agency’s  use 
of  the  computer  for  research,  its  approach  to 
third-generation  computers  and  the  new  directions 
represented  by  the  LABSTAT  data  base  system. 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  publishes 
Facts  at  Your  Fingertips  which  is  a  guide  to  sources  of 
statistical  information  on  major  health  topics.  The 
Census  Bureau’s  Dato  User  News  is  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  concentrating  on  new  product  releases,  de¬ 
velopments  related  to  upcoming  censuses  and  var¬ 
ious  user  activities.  Facfinder  for  the  Nation,  a  series 
of  brochures  describing  programs  and  products,  is 
also  published  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Statistical  Reporter,  published  by  OFSPS, 
deals  with  the  full  range  of  Federal  statistics  includ¬ 
ing  legislative  and  organizational  developments 
within  the  Federal  statistical  system.  About  5,000 
copies  of  Statistical  Reporter  are  printed  each 
month,  1500  of  which  are  distributed  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis  outside  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  also  several  nongovernmental  publica¬ 
tions  which  keep  users  informed  of  latest  devel¬ 
opments. 

A  major  service  of  tbe  Federal  statistical  system 
would  be  a  more  systematic,  coherent  program  for 
dissemination  of  information  about  data  sources, 
contacts  and  responsibilities.  At  present,  numerous 
areas  attempt  to  provide  such  support  with  little 
coordination.  These  include  one-time  announce¬ 
ments  in  various  publications  generally  designed  to 
service  other  needs  as  well,  separate  flyers  and 
agency  brochures.  Such  approaches  are  often  not 
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conducive  to  maintaining  and  disseminating  such 
information  in  an  organized  manner.  Clearly  a 
principal  task  for  an  agency  data  access  unit  is  to 
rationale  the  agency’s  information  dissemination 
program. 

A  number  of  specific  issues  bear  consideration 
with  regard  to  newsletters. 

Coverage.  Specialized  newsletters  are  needed  to 
service  specialized  needs.  Most  users  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  keeping  informed  on  a  narrower 
range  of  topics.  Thus  there  is  a  continuing  role 
for  statistical  newsletters  corresponding  to  indi¬ 
vidual  agency  outputs  or  oriented  towards  de¬ 
velopments  in  a  particular  field. 

Timeliness.  Some  of  the  major  existing  user  news¬ 
letters  have  publication  lags  of  1  to  3  months. 
This  situation  obviously  makes  them  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  some  purposes.  More  frequent  publica¬ 
tion  or  streamlined  publication  procedures  are 
required. 

User  orientation.  Many  existing  newsletters  are 
relatively  conservative  in  content,  reporting  on 
recent  releases  but  not  on  major  options  for  the 
future  still  being  developed.  The  perspective  of 
outside  users  would  be  helpful  in  developing  the 
approach  to  particular  topics  or  in  determining 
the  topics  to  be  reported.  This  would  dictate  an 
increased  interaction  between  users  and  the 
agency  staff  who  are  most  aware  of  forthcoming 
developments. 

Reference  materials. — There  are  now  many  refer¬ 
ence  services  provided  by  Federal  statistical  agen¬ 
cies.  All  such  agencies  publish  catalogs  or  di¬ 
rectories  which  list  their  publications.  For  many 
situations  the  basic  problem  for  the  user  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  data  source  in  the  first  place  and  to  locate 
specific  items  of  information  within  the  source. 
Aside  from  the  personal  knowledge  that  some  ex¬ 
perienced  users  are  able  to  bring  to  bear,  this  pro¬ 
cess  depends  on  data  finding  aids  of  three  types: 

1.  Published  catalogs,  such  as  classified  lists  of 
bibliographic  abstracts,  usually  indexed  by 
selected  key  words,  and  frequently  relied  on 
to  provide  ordering  information;  also  fre¬ 
quently  limited  in  scope  to  a  particular  period 
of  issuance. 

2.  Published  indexes  and  table  finding  guides, 
which  are  generally  more  specifically 
oriented  toward  data  finding  than  catalogs, 
frequently  with  references  down  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  tables  level.  Most  indexes  treat  data 
items  only  with  a  single  data  base. 

3.  Computerized  cataloging  and  query  systems. 
The  information  recorded  in  computerized 
catalogs  is  frequently  more  detailed  than  in 
published  catalogs,  and  it  is  possible  to  make 
more  complex  searches.  The  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  systems  of  this  type  are  designed  also  to 
accomplish  data  retrieval  when  the  appropri¬ 
ate  statistics  are  located. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  list  of  Federal  statistical 
data  file  catalogs  and  directories. 

More  agencies  are  now  producing  publications 
which  assist  the  user  to  locate  his  or  her  specific 
information  need.  These  more  specialized  publica¬ 
tions  show  a  heightened  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
Federal  stadstical  agencies  towards  their  user  pub¬ 
lic. 

A  trend  is  emerging  toward  die  development  of 
subject-matter  directories  which  assist  in  locadng 
stadstical  information  irrespective  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  which  performed  the  original  data 
collection.  The  Energy  Informadon  Administra¬ 
tion  (El  A),  for  example,  not  only  has  a  publications 
directory  and  a  user’s  guide  to  the  directory,  but 
also  issues  the  Energy  Information  Rrferral  Directory 
which  provides  information  on  accessing  enei^ 
data  across  Federal  agencies.  EIA  also  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  FEDEX,  the  computerized  data  base 
created  to  provide  quick  reference  to  statisdcal 
tabulations  of  all  EIA  publicadons.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  Stadstics  (NCHS)  publishes  Facto 
at  Your  Fingertips  which  covers  sources  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government.  The  Nadonal 
Center  for  Education  Stadstics  (NCES)  publishes 
the  Directory  of  Federal  Agency  Education  Data  Tapes 
which  idendfies  education-related  data  irrespiective 
of  the  agency  holding  the  data.  These  publicadons 
which  provide  references  on  a  given  topic  across 
agency  lines  are  highly  laudable  because  they 
simplify  the  informadon  search  for  users  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  complex  organizadon  of  the  Federal 
stadstical  system. 

There  are  several  issues  which  agencies  can  pro¬ 
fitably  consider  in  developing  adequate  reference 
materials. 

User  orientation.  Descripdve  material  should  be 
oriented  toward  communicating  the  informadon 
most  needed  by  the  user.  User  orientadon  might 
suggest,  for  instance,  the  development  of 
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simplified  standard  error  tables  and  examples  of 
their  application  in  addition  to  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  theoretical  discussions  of  sampling  varia¬ 
bility.  Concept  definitions  and  other  material 
should  be  written  with  an  eye  toward  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  questions  or  problems  the  user  may  have; 
for  example,  the  relationship  of  one  data  base  to 
another.  Materials  written  with  strong  user 
orientation  have  an  added  benefit  to  the  statisti¬ 
cal  agency  because  they  diminish  the  number  of 
user  inquiries  once  the  publications  are  issued. 

Good  writing.  Preparation  of  good  reference  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  recognized  as  an  important  oc¬ 
cupational  specialty  requiring  good  writing 
skills,  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  data  base,  and  empathy  with  the 
problems  faced  by  the  prospective  data  user. 
Agencies  need  documentation  specialists,  per¬ 
sons  who  can  write  lucidly  and  who  are  familiar 
with  the  information  needs  of  the  prospective 
data  users.  The  availability  of  documentation 
specialists  may  in  fact  encourage  the  release  of 
certain  data  files  which  have  not  been  prepared 
for  external  release  simply  because  of  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  for  preparing  good  documentation. 

Inclusion  of  unreleased  data.  One  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  categories  of  data  about  which  to  obtain 
information  are  those  data  bases  which  are  not 
available  for  public  use  but  from  which  sum¬ 
maries  or  extracts  can  be  prepared  for  public 
use,  or  from  which  users  may  obtain  special  tabu¬ 
lations.  Also  in  this  category  fall  those  data  bases 
which  can  be  made  available  to  other  Federal 
agencies  on  a  restricted  basis.  Agencies  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  provide  bibliographic  in¬ 
formation  to  the  user  public  on  these  unreleased 
files  to  which  limited  access  can  be  had. 

Updating.  Since  new  data  series  are  frequently 
introduced,  catalogs  and  indexes  may  need  to  be 
updated  fairly  often.  Some  agencies  address  this 
problem  by  creating  new  catalogs  for  successive 
time  periods.  This  maintains  currency,  but  un¬ 
less  the  catalog  is  also  cumulative  over  previous 
periods,  the  user  must  consult  a  number  of  is¬ 
sues  to  find  reference  to  a  particular  one-time 
report.  One  of  the  major  advantages  to  com¬ 
puterized  cataloging  is  that  updating  can  be  per¬ 
formed  continuously. 

Recommended  good  practice.  —  1 .  All  Federal  statis¬ 
tical  agencies  and  agencies  with  major  statistical 
programs  should  publish  brochures  and  flyers 
which  describe  the  statistics  they  collect  and  pub- 
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lish,  and  how  to  access  the  statistics;  these  descrip¬ 
tive  materials  should  be  issued  and  updated  in  a 
timely  manner. 

2.  All  Federal  statistical  agencies  and  agencies 
with  major  statistical  programs  should  prepare  and 
publish  reference  materials  which  provide  the  user 
with  clearly  written  technical  guidance  for  using 
the  agencies’  data.  Reference  materials  should  also 
be  regularly  updated. 

3.  Agencies  which  serve  sophisticated  user 
communities  should  establish  newsletters  if  the  size 
and  importance  of  their  user  community  warrants 
it. 

4.  Agencies  should  devote  special  attention  to 
the  problem  of  adequate  documentation  for  data 
files  which  are  not  available  for  public  use  but  to 
which  access  is  provided  on  some  restricted  basis. 

5.  Agencies  should  ensure  that  their  programs 
for  dissemination  of  information  about  data 
sources  and  contacts  are  systematically  thought  out 
and  coordinated. 

6.  Statistical  agencies  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
develop  catalogs  and  directories  which  provide  ac¬ 
cess  information  on  major  topics  irrespective  of 
which  agencies  hold  data  on  the  topics. 

Inquiry  Services 

A  major  complaint  of  data  users  is  that  there  is 
no  coordinated  starting  point  for  statistical  in¬ 
quiries,  especially  for  those  which  do  not  fall  obvi¬ 
ously  within  the  purview  of  the  major  statistical 
agencies.  Successful  users  are  those  with  enough 
experience  to  know  their  way  around.  Several  pri¬ 
vate  sector  for-pay  inquiry  services  exist  which  are 
based  on  a  combination  of  experience  and  trial  and 
error  rather  than  any  sophisticated  indexing  or  re¬ 
ferral  systems.  Even  at  their  best,  existing  inquiry 
services  frequently  require  the  user  to  perform  an 
exhausting  succession  of  telephone  calls. 

All  agencies  provide  some  inquiry  services  for 
interested  information  seekers  but  agencies  vary  in 
the  quality  and  focus  of  such  services.  The  agency 
services  typically  are  prepared  to  locate  and  pro¬ 
vide  simple  statistics,  to  describe  how  to  obtain 
more  detailed  statistics,  and  to  make  referrals  to 
subject  specialists  in  areas  beyond  the  expertise  of 
the  inquiry  handler. 

Services  are  sometimes  specific  to  a  statistical 
agency  and  sometimes  located  in  the  larger  De¬ 
partment  in  which  the  agency  resides.  In  these  lat¬ 
ter  cases,  the  statisticians  may  not  have  direct  con- 
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trol  over  the  quality  of  inquiry  services  offered  by 
the  agency.  Several  agencies  have  sizable  staffs 
trained  in  handling  user  questions.  The  Bureau  of 
Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have 
regional  inquiry  services  located  in  major  cities. 

Two  agencies,  the  National  Center  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Statistics  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  op^r^te  centralized  inquiry  services;  that 
is,  the  agencies  publish  a  single  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  to  which  all  inquiries  are  first  di¬ 
rected.  The  central  inquiry  services  may  then  refer 
the  inquirer  elsewhere  within  the  agency.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Ser¬ 
vice  (Agriculture),  and  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  publish  brochures  containing 
“telephone  contacts  for  data  users.”  These 
brochures  provide  a  subject-matter  breakdown  of 
agency  statistics  keyed  to  the  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  agency  personnel  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  subjects.  For  this  latter  set  of  agencies, 
the  user  can  directly  contact  the  person  within  the 
agency  who  is  most  able  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

There  is  no  argument  here  that  a  centralized 
inquiry  system  has  any  greater  merit  than  a  system 
which  involves  widespread  dissemination  of  a  list 
of  telephone  contacts  for  data  users,  or  vice  versa. 
Elach  system  has  considerable  merit  and  the  choice 
depends  prinicpally  on  agency  preference  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  most  efficient  way  of  conducting 
business.  The  point  that  should  be  emphasized  is 
the  importance  of  agencies  having  an  inquiry  han¬ 
dling  system  in  the  first  place.  The  major  statistical 
agencies  do  have  such  systems;  other  agencies 
which  are  essentially  nonstatistical  in  overall 
agency  mission  but  have  sizable  statistical  programs 
do  not  have  such  services.  These  latter  agencies 
provide  considerable  frustrations  to  the  user  until 
the  user  wades  through  the  bureaucracy  and  de¬ 
velops  informal  means  of  acquiring  information. 

Several  agencies  record  the  number  and  kinds  of 
telephone  inquiries  they  receive.  This  information 
is  tabulated  periodically,  sometimes  weekly,  and 
circulated  to  management.  Some  agencies  re¬ 
ported  that  logging  of  inquiries  provided  useful 
clues  concerning  the  interests  of  the  user  public. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  plans  to  improve  its  mechanisms  for  as¬ 
sisting  users  in  inquiries.  The  Federal  Statistical  Di¬ 
rectory  which  has  been  published  biennially  by 
OFSPS  lists  the  names,  office  addresses  and  phone 
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numbers  of  key  personnel  in  statistical  activities  in 
all  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Directory  has  not  met  all  require¬ 
ments  for  an  interagency  telephone  contact  list 
since  it  has  traditionally  listed  personnel  by  agency 
organization  only.  Beginning  in  FY  1981,  OFSPS 
will  restructure  the  Directory  into  three  levels.  Level 
1  will  provide  basic  point-of-entry  information 
concerning  the  statistical  programs  of  agencies  in 
the  Federal  statistical  system.  That  is.  Level  1  will 
give  a  single  contact  for  information  and  publica¬ 
tions  for  each  major  Federal  statistical  agency  or 
program.  (Level  1  was  published  in  the  October 
1980  issue  of  Statistical  Reporter  as  “Telephone  Con¬ 
tacts  for  Federal  Agencies  with  Major  Statistical 
Programs.”)  Level  2  will  present  a  subject  matter 
listing  for  major  statistical  programs,  essentially  a 
governmentwide  version  of  the  “Telephone  Con¬ 
tacts  for  Data  Users”  which  are  published  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  BLS  and  others.  Level  3  will  be  the 
Directory  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  it  has 
been  traditionally  issued,  the  listing  of  personnel 
according  to  organizational  table  down  to  the 
branch  or  section  stratum.  In  addition,  OFSPS 
plans  to  computerize  the  Directory  so  as  to  reduce 
production  costs,  offer  more  rapid  and  timely  pub¬ 
lication,  and  make  it  easier  to  update. 

A  particularly  nettlesome  problem  for  both  the 
general  and  sophisticated  user  communities  is  en¬ 
countering  agency  personnel  who  will  not  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  answer  inquiries  fully  and 
courteously.  Agencies  can  train  inquiry  staff  in 
proper  conduct  for  dealing  with  users  but  inquiry 
staffs  inevitably  must  refer  complex  queries  to 
subject-matter  and  technical  specialists.  When 
these  latter  |>ersonnel  handle  questions  brusquely 
or  not  at  all,  the  user,  who  has  often  gone  through 
a  long  series  of  referrals  to  reach  the  specialist,  is 
left  frustrated  and  alienated.  Perhaps  this 
phenomenon  more  than  any  other  accounts  for  the 
hostility  many  users  display  toward  the  agencies. 

Recommended  good  practice.  —  1 .  All  Federal  statis¬ 
tical  agencies  should  have  a  public  inquiry  service 
which  answers  queries  from  the  general  public. 
Telephone  numbers  for  public  inquiry  should  be 
published  in  agency  brochures. 

2.  Statistical  programs  in  agencies  where  statis¬ 
tics  are  embedded  in  a  larger  organization  and 
does  not  have  an  inquiry  service  of  its  own  should 
examine  the  larger  inquiry  service  to  ensure  that 
queries  of  a  statistical  nature  are  well  handled. 
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3.  Agencies  should  study  the  utility  to  manage¬ 
ment  of  routinely  logging  public  inquiries  or  at 
least  spot-checking  them  periodically. 

4.  Agencies  should  sensitize  all  staff  to  proper 
attitudes  in  the  handling  of  public  inquiries. 

Promotional  and  Marketing  Services 

Publicity,  access  mechanisms,  and  services. — The 
most  common  mechanism  agencies  use  for  bring¬ 
ing  their  statistics  to  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
the  press  release.  Press  releases  typically  deal 
briefly  with  the  highlights  of  a  particular  statistical 
report  and  are  distributed  both  to  the  press  and  to 
others.  Some  agencies  appear  to  depend  heavily  on 
the  press  release  as  a  mechanism  of  data  dissemina¬ 
tion  inasmuch  as  its  free  distribution  is  not  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  its 
preparation  can  be  accomplished  quickly.  A  major 
problem  wih  the  press  release  as  a  data  dissemina¬ 
tion  mechanism  is  that  most  access  information  is 
not  newsworthy  as  far  as  the  general  public  goes 
and  therefore  not  really  suitable  for  a  press  release. 

Articles  in  professional  journals  or  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  papers  at  professional  meetings  are 
another  way  of  publicizing  the  products  of  Federal 
statistical  agencies.  Papers  prepared  for  these 
media  can  be  tailored  towards  a  more  specialized 
set  of  data  interests.  The  critical  difficulty  here  is 
that  the  submission  of  articles  to  professional  pub¬ 
lications  generally  depends  on  the  initiative  and 
skills  of  the  individual  professional  rather  than 
being  a  coordinated  component  of  an  overall 
agency  information  program. 

Some  agencies  display  their  statistical  products 
and  services  in  exhibit  booths  at  conventions.  The 
Census  Bureau  annually  features  exhibits  at  more 
than  50  trade  and  professional  conventions  and 
estimates  that  100,000  current  or  potential  data 
users  are  reached  in  this  fashion.  Other  agencies 
are  less  active,  a  typical  case  being  the  presentation 
of  an  exhibit  at  three  or  four  of  the  major  conven¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  agency’s  main  constituency. 
The  less  active  agencies  contend  that  staffing  these 
exhibits  costs  them  money  and  that  either  there  is 
no  visible  payoff  to  increased  exhibiting  or  no  way 
to  measure  the  payoff. 

Direct-mail  promotion,  while  a  technique  as¬ 
sociated  more  with  private  business,  is  undertaken 
in  some  form  by  almost  every  statistical  agency. 
Agencies  maintain  mailing  lists  of  persons  who 
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have  requested  receipt  of  publications,  press  re¬ 
leases,  announcements,  order  forms  or  similar 
mailings.  Less  common  is  the  purchase  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  professional  association  members,  re¬ 
search  or  marketing  executives  or  other  commer¬ 
cially  maintained  lists. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  efficient  updating  and 
maintenance  of  mailing  lists  is  a  matter  of  intense 
managerial  concern  because  mailing  is  a  substantial 
cost  item.  Federal  agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  treat  mailing  as  a  free  service  and  are 
highly  variable  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
scrutinize  and  clean  their  mailing  lists  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  more  effectively  reach  target  popu¬ 
lations.  Federal  regulations  require  annual  purg¬ 
ing  of  mailing  lists,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
agencies  uniformly  follow  the  regulations.  Man¬ 
agement  of  mailing  lists  is  definitely  an  area  in 
which  the  Federal  agencies  could  receive  beneficial 
lessons  from  the  private  sector. 

Advertising  of  statistical  products  in  publications 
has  typically  been  limited  to  the  “cross-advertising” 
of  one  statistical  publication  in  another  statistical 
publication  since  cross-ads  are  published  at  no  cost 
to  originators  and  typically  appear  on  pages  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  blank  at  the  end  of  a 
publication.  Useful  as  they  are,  cross-ads  do  not 
reach  out  to  a  substantially  new  audience.  Paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  nongovernmental  periodicals  is  rela¬ 
tively  rare.  Agencies  often  have  formal  restrictions 
on  paid  advertising  and  extensive  red  tape  di¬ 
minishes  their  use  even  though  they  might  in  some 
cases  be  the  most  cost  effective  promotional  mech¬ 
anism. 

Several  guidelines  may  be  considered  regarding 
agency  publicity  programs. 

Comprehensive  coverage.  Agencies  should  seek  to 
promote  the  full  range  of  their  data  products  or 
services  which  have  general  utility.  Promotion 
should  not  be  reserved  only  to  publications  if 
computer  tapes  are  also  available.  Some  agencies 
provide  extremely  limited  publicity  concerning 
computer  tapes  because  they  have  to  produce 
the  tapes  each  time  an  order  is  placed  and  hence 
filling  orders  is  inconvenient.  This  is  a  condition 
which  should  be  remedied  by  explicit  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives. 

Choice  of  medium.  No  single  promotional  medium 
is  adequate  in  all  cases.  Choice  of  medium 
should  be  the  result  of  a  formal  or  informal 
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analysis  of  the  market  for  a  statistical 
product — a  formal  analysis  in  the  case  of  major 
agency  products — and  consideration  of  which 
media  will  most  effectively  reach  the  target  audi¬ 
ences  within  resource  constraints. 

Creativity.  Advertising  of  statistics  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  challenging  and  important  as  other 
aspects  of  data  access  programs.  Promotional 
material  should  be  creatively  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  attention  of,  and  provid¬ 
ing  the  right  information  to,  the  prospective 
user. 

Data  applications. — The  potential  user  who  has 
no  prior  familiarity  with  a  data  base  needs  more 
than  just  information  on  its  characteristics  and 
availability.  To  generate  significant  interest,  the 
user  must  have  some  idea  of  possible  applications 
for  the  data.  Information  on  the  practical  uses  of  a 
data  set — as  well  as  why  it  was  collected  in  the  first 
place — are  therefore  quite  helpful  in  promoting 
the  data  set’s  usage.  A  secondary  benefit  which 
should  receive  increasing  attention  from  the  agen¬ 
cies  is  the  fact  that  convincing  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  practical  utility  of  data  may  contribute  to 
achieving  cooperation  from  respondents  in  the 
data  collection  phase.  Thus,  there  is  good  reason 
for  agencies  to  prepare  short  descriptions  of  data 
applications  for  their  data  bases. 

Few  examples  are  available  for  applications- 
oriented  materials.  One  instance  is  Census  Data  for 
Community  Actions,  a  brochure  which  described  the 
1970  census  of  population  and  also  included  two 
pages  of  data  use  ideas.  Measuring  Markets,  pub¬ 
lished  by  BEA,  describes  business  applications  of 
the  economic  accounts  which  are  published  by 
BEA  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  The  Survey  of 
Current  Business  itself  has  applications-oriented  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  regular  articles  on  current  business 
situations  and  economic  trends;  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  by  other  agencies  also  are  interspersed  with 
an  occasional  article  oriented  towards  applications. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  developed  an 
article  entitled  “Policy  Analysis  with  Social  Security 
Research  Files”  as  a  result  of  a  1978  workshop  of 
the  same  title.  However,  in  the  typical  case  the  user 
must  search  out  such  materials;  agencies  do  not 
feature  publications  which  are  specifically  and 
wholly  devoted  to  applications. 

The  available  materials  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  what  is  needed.  The  data  producing  agencies 
frequently  plead  that  they  do  not  have  the  exper- 
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rise  to  describe  data  uses,  while  users  respond  that 
the  producer  is  in  the  best  position  to  give  exam¬ 
ples  of  data  use.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  growing 
interaction  between  the  producer  and  user  com¬ 
munities  could  gradually  lead  to  filling  this  need. 

User  training  programs.  —  Provision  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  data  access  and  use  proves  eventually  to  be 
not  enough  to  satisfy  user  needs  and  leads  to  more 
direct  interaction  with  the  user  in  workshops,  con¬ 
ferences  and  classroom  training.  Written  informa¬ 
tional  materials  have  the  advantage  of  permanence 
and  wide  distributability  but  piersonal  forms  of  in¬ 
struction  give  reinforcement  to  the  learner  and 
feedback  to  the  instructor.  Personal  instruction  is 
also  more  amenable  to  updating  and  adaptation. 
The  instruction  referred  to  here  is  not  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  methodology  of  statistics  as  it  might  be 
taught  in  a  university  but  rather  is  oriented  to¬ 
wards  availability,  access  and  use  of  publicly  avail¬ 
able  Federal  statistics. 

Federal  agencies  are  turning  to  a  variety  of  user 
training  formats,  from  formal  classroom  training 
to  user-producer  conferences  which  focus  on  in¬ 
formation  exchange.  NCHS,  for  example,  has  held 
a  series  of  workshops  for  medical  and  health  sci¬ 
ence  librarians  at  State  and  regional  meetings.  The 
purpose  of  the  workshops  has  been  to  aid  librar¬ 
ians  in  identifying  and  using  the  data  which  appear 
in  NCHS  reports  and  in  unpublished  form,  and 
also  to  acquaint  them  with  services  offered  by 
NCHS.  EIA  has  held  one-day  seminars  entitled 
“Energy  Information:  What’s  Available  and  How 
to  Obtain  It.”  These  have  led  to  the  development 
of  tutorial  seminars  dealing  with  printed  publica¬ 
tions  and  how  to  access  EIA  data.  The  Economics 
and  Statistics  Service  conducts  Economics  and 
Statistics  Data  Users  Workshops  to  receive  feed¬ 
back  on  data  needs  from  some  of  the  agency’s  pri¬ 
mary  data  users.  BLS  holds  training  courses  for  its 
own  employees  on  LABSTAT,  the  agency’s  data 
base  management  system,  and  allows  other  users  to 
attend  the  BLS  courses.  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  has  held 
user  conferences  concerning  the  Continuous  Work 
History  Sample  (CWHS),  a  practice  which  has  been 
halted  now  that  CWHS  is  no  longer  released.  User 
workshops  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
newly  inaugurated  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 
Participation  (SIPP)  once  SIPP  progresses  to  the 
point  of  having  accessible  data. 

The  Census  Bureau  conducts  a  broad  educa¬ 
tional  program  consisting  of  a  variety  of  confer- 
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ences,  seminars,  workshops  and  courses.  Seminars 
targeted  towards  Federal,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  and  librarians  are  held  several 
times  a  year.  Workshops  are  offered  on  such  topics 
as  accessing  and  using  the  Bureau’s  economic 
statistics,  using  machine-readable  data  products, 
making  population  estimates,  and  using  census 
data  to  meet  Federal  legislative  and  administrative 
requirements.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  economic, 
demographic  and  agriculture  censuses,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  participate  in  conferences  around  the  country 
to  familiarize  data  users  with  the  availability  and 
use  of  the  products  and  services  coming  from  these 
programs.  The  Census  Bureau  has  also  developed 
curriculum  packages  for  the  use  of  others  in  its 
College  Curriculum  Support  Project.  Student 
workbooks  and  case  studies,  a  teacher’s  guide  and 
reference  manual  and  a  textbook.  Census  ’80:  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  Factfinder  Tradition,  have  been  developed 
within  this  project. 

Substantial  training  is  also  provided  through  the 
Census  Bureau’s  State  Data  Center  Program,  a 
cooperative  data  dissemination  and  user  services 
program  involving  the  Census  Bureau  and  partici¬ 
pating  States.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
State  agencies  (e.g.,  planning,  community  affairs, 
administration)  and  universities,  the  States  provide 
services  to  data  users  such  as  inquiry  handling, 
user  training,  orientation  and  consultation,  library 
facilities,  tape  processing,  and  general  analytical 
support  for  data  use.  The  Census  Bureau  assists 
the  States  in  developing  the  capacity  for  delivering 
these  services  by  providing  materials;  resources 
such  as  printed  reports,  computer  tapes  and 
software,  and  maps;  on-site  training  and  technical 
assistance;  and  program  coordination. 

Beginning  in  October  1980,  the  Statistical  Repor¬ 
ter  periodically  carries  information  on  the  training 
activities  of  the  Federal  statistical  agencies.  A 
calendar  is  published  indicating  forthcoming 
events  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Among  the  issues  to  be  considered  in  the  area  of 
training  are  the  following. 

Training  technology.  Statistical  agencies  should 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  their  user  training 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  principles  of  effective 
teaching  and  the  growing  body  of  new  training 
tools.  These  include  audiovisual  aids — slides, 
charts,  films,  videotapes,  etc.,  the  use  of  exercises 
which  involve  the  student  in  working  with  the 
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data  products  being  described,  discussion  of 
practical  applications  and  methods  which  stimu¬ 
late  student  inquiry.  Computer-assisted  instruc¬ 
tion  should  become  increasingly  practical  and 
desirable  as  microcomputers  come  into  broader 
use. 

“Multiplier  effect.”  Increased  payoff  from  training 
programs  can  be  obtained  by  giving  special 
priority  to  those  audiences  which  may  be  in  a 
position  to  convey  the  knowledge  gained  to  po¬ 
tential  users.  College  teachers,  librarians  and 
similar  personnel  can  help  achieve  a  “multiplier 
effect”  in  reaching  a  much  broader  audience  ul¬ 
timately  than  the  agency  could  reach  through 
direct  contact.  The  1978  Conference  on  Trans¬ 
fer  of  Methodology  between  Academic  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statisticians,^  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Statistical  Association,  contained  a  number 
of  useful  recommendations  which  could  increase 
the  multiplier  effect  if  implemented.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  if  statistical  agencies  would  interest  and  in¬ 
volve  universities  in  their  training  programs,  the 
universities  might  begin  to  take  on  some  of  the 
agencies’  training  functions  themselves. 

Preparation  of  self-study  materials.  Conferences  and 
seminars  are  not  substitutes  for  development  of 
information  in  publishable  form.  Printed  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  used  by  the  conference  attendee  to 
reinforce  classroom  experience  and  for  future 
reference.  They  are  also  available  to  users  who 
cannot  attend  the  conferences.  Conferences  and 
seminars  are  frequently  useful  in  the  process  of 
developing  self-study  publications  since  the 
creators  have  a  chance  to  get  direct  feedback  on 
the  materials  being  developed.  Self-study  mate¬ 
rials  would  be  particularly  useful  in  assisting  the 
notice  to  “break  into  the  system,”  that  is,  to  learn 
the  basic  pathways  for  accessing  Federal  agency 
data  and  what  kind  of  yield  to  expect  from  work¬ 
ing  with  these  data. 

Recommended  good  practice.  —  1.  As  regards 
direct-mail  promotion,  agencies  should  take  care  to 
manage  their  mailing  lists  so  as  to  reduce  costs  and 
effectively  reach  target  populations. 

2.  Agencies  are  urged  to  investigate  more  ag¬ 
gressively  the  use  of  paid  advertising  for  their 
statistical  products. 

^Report  on  the  American  Statistical  Association  Conference  on 
Transfer  of  Methodology  between  Academic  and  Government  Statisti¬ 
cians,  March  8-10,  1978,  Reston,  Va.,  published  by  Amencan 
Statistical  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 
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3.  Much  greater  attention  and  resources  should 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  materials  which 
describe  applications  of  the  data  which  may  be 
made. 

4.  User  training  should  be  considered  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  a  full  data  access  and  user  service  pro¬ 
gram.  Statistical  agencies  with  sizable  user  com¬ 
munities  which  do  not  have  user  training  programs 
should  devise  such  programs. 

Machine-Readable  Data  Files 

Increasingly,  Federal  agencies  are  making  stads- 
tical  information  available  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  machine-readable  data  files  (M RDF’s).  Numeric 
or  statistical  MRDF’s  released  by  Federal  agencies 
contain  data  from  surveys,  censuses,  administrative 
records,  and  other  sources.  Data  are  generally 
either  in  summary  or  microdata  form.  Summary 
data  are  aggregations  of  individual  record  data, 
including  time  series.  Microdata  are  unaggregated 
data,  the  actual  responses  of  individuals,  whether 
the  individuals  be  natural  or  legal  persons,  al¬ 
though  the  responses  are  usually  in  an  edited  and 
cleaned  form  rather  than  in  “raw  data”  form. 

In  1978  a  conference  was  held  on  Cataloging 
and  Information  Services  for  Machine-Readable 
Data  Files^  at  Airlie  House  in  Warrenton,  Virginia. 
Organized  by  Data  Use  and  Access  Laboratories 
with  funds  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  conference  brought  together  55 
participants  from  government,  academia,  and  pri¬ 
vate  industry  to  discuss  the  issues  surrounding 
MRDF’s.  The  final  report  of  the  conference,  enti¬ 
tled  Federal  Machine-Readable  Data  Files:  The  State  of 
Information  Services,  contains  a  catalog  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  surrounding  MRDF’s  and  is  worth 
quoting  at  length. 

Although  machine-readable  data  files  have  be¬ 
come  important  and  valuable  information  re¬ 
sources  for  researchers,  policy-makers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  they  are  vastly  underutilized  re¬ 
sources.  The  process  of  identifying,  assessing, 
acquiring,  and  using  machine-readable  files  is 
hindered  at  every  stage  by  a  dearth  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  files.  The  types  of  uses  of 
machine-readable  files  vary  according  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  purpose  of  the  user.  What¬ 
ever  the  field  of  research  or  the  data  need,  how¬ 
ever,  all  users  of  machine-readable  documents 
share  some  problems.  They  need  a  way  to  learn 
what  files  exist,  what  data  they  contain,  and  how 
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best  to  use  them.  The  first  stumbling  block  en¬ 
countered  by  a  potential  user  is  usually  a  lack  of 
information  about  what  data  files  exist,  and 
which  are  publicly  available.  If  a  user  finds  a  file 
of  value,  the  next  problem  encountered  is  to  find 
comprehensive  and  adequate  file  documentation 
with  details  on  the  technical  characteristics  of  the 
file,  how  the  file  was  produced,  and  procedures 
for  assessing  the  file. .  . . 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  underutilization  of 
machine-readable  files  is  that  they  are  basically 
“invisible”  to  many  potential  users.  Data  files  are 
frequently  housed  separately  from  other  sources 
of  information,  oftentimes  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances.  Libraries  generally  do  not  have 
machine-readable  data  files  as  part  of  their  col¬ 
lections.  ...  In  many  federal  agencies,  data  file 
dissemination  activities  are  far  removed  from 
traditional  “hardcopy”  data  distribution  mecha¬ 
nisms.  .  .  . 

The  problems  facing  a  user  in  identifying  exist¬ 
ing  federal  statisdcal  data  resources  are  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that  38  different  federal  agen¬ 
cies  are  involved  in  data  producing  activities. 
Each  agency  has  independence  of  authority  for 
its  own  data  programs,  procedures,  and  statisti¬ 
cal  objectives.  The  MRDF  user  is  confronted 
with  diverse  agency  information  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  policies  that  control  his  or  her  access  to  in¬ 
formation  about  the  files  and  to  the  files  them¬ 
selves.  This  inconsistency  in  policies  is  also  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  each  agency  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  legal  mandate  defining  its  role  in  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  data  files,  and  each  agency 
has  different  internal  views  as  to  its  responsibility 
in  actually  assisting  people  in  using  the  data  files. 
The  result  for  the  user  is  that  only  people  who 
have  specific  or  “insider”  knowledge  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  agency’s  files,  or  people  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  invest  in  searching  for  these  files, 
end  up  using  them. 

Agency  practices. — The  recent  OFSPS  survey  of 
statistical  agency  practices  in  data  access  indicated 
that  virtually  all  surveyed  agencies  were  in  the 
business  of  releasing  public  use  MRDF’s.  Out  of  1 1 
agencies,  only  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  did  not  do  so;  EIA 
was  preparing  to  release  MRDF’s  and  the  Bureau 


^Federal  Machine-Readable  Data  Files:  The  State  of  Information 
Services,  Final  Report  submitted  to  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation,  Data  Use  and  Access  Laboratories,  Arlington,  Va.,  1980. 
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of  Mines,  which  had  transferred  its  public  use  files 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  planned  to  resume 
file  issuance  in  the  future. 

The  number  of  files  issued  varied  from  15  to 
1,200  per  agency  and  the  number  of  copies  dis¬ 
seminated  in  a  year  ranged  from  several  hundred 
to  3,000.  Agencies  that  did  a  relatively  high  volume 
of  business  in  MRDF  dissemination  also  published 
catalogs  or  directories  (cf.  Appendix  A).  These 
publications  were  highly  variable  in  the  kinds  and 
quantity  of  information  provided.  All  agencies  that 
released  MRDF’s  made  available  documentation, 
although  only  a  few  agencies  had  standardized  the 
documentation  within  the  agency. 

About  half  of  the  agencies  handle  their  own  dis¬ 
semination  of  data  files,  including  costing  and  bil¬ 
ling.  Several  agencies  utilize  the  services  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS)  and 
several  also  use  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  (NARS).  Some  agencies  employ  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  either  NTIS  or  NARS  and  their  own 
facilities. 

Two  agencies  issue  software  releases  although 
others  are  considering  doing  so.  NCHS  has  consid¬ 
ered  providing  sample  data  sets  at  the  front  of  a 
file  so  that  users  might  ascertain  whether  they  want 
to  process  the  entire  large  data  base.  NCES  is  now 
providing  users  with  control  cards  for  major  statis¬ 
tical  packages  such  as  SPSS  and  SAS,  as  well  as 
machine-readable  codebooks,  at  the  front  of  some 
of  its  files. 

Procedures  for  determining  which  files  will  be 
released  for  public  use  vary  from  agency  to  agency 
without  any  systematic  pattern.  In  most  agencies, 
there  is  no  formal  consideration  given  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  files  to  release  or  when  to  release 
them.  Timeliness  in  release  of  publications  usually 
does  not  extend  to  timeliness  in  release  of  MRDF’s. 

Various  agencies  have  begun  special  initiatives 
for  servicing  the  community  of  MRDF  users. 
NCHS  has  begun  holding  data  tape  users  confer¬ 
ences.  Participants  in  the  conferences  have  been 
able  to  select  workshops  on  specific  data  tapes  and 
to  attend  some  general  sessions  on  data  application 
and  use.  NCHS’  data  access  program  is  also  having 
an  impact  on  formal  university  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion;  a  program  of  distributing  data  tapes  free  to 
selected  schools  of  public  health  has  led  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  university  courses  such  as  one  on  the 
handling  of  large  data  bases.  The  Census  Bureau’s 
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State  Data  Center  Program  for  cooperative  data 
dissemination  and  user  services  includes  provision 
of  computer  tapes  and  software  as  well  as  on-site 
training  and  technical  assistance.  Social  Security 
Administration’s  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
(ORS)  held  a  Workshop  on  Social  Security  Files  for 
Policy  Analysis  in  1978.  The  workshop,  attended 
by  200  participants,  was  an  in-depth  interaction 
with  users  of  SSA’s  data  files. 

Agency  documentation  standards.  — Only  half  of  the 
agencies  contacted  in  the  OFSPS  survey  reported 
that  documentation  for  MRDF’s  was  standardized 
within  the  agency.  No  standardization  exists  across 
agencies  except  for  the  Federal  Information  Pro¬ 
cessing  Standards  (FIPS)  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  are  often  observed  in  the  breach 
and  which  do  not  widely  apply  to  data  access  con¬ 
siderations  anyway.  The  only  existing  Federal 
statistical  publication  which  offers  guidelines  for 
technical  documentation  of  statistical  MRDF’s  is: 
Richard  C.  Roistacher,  A  Style  Manual  for 
Machine-Readable  Data  Files  and  Their  Documentation, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.'* 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  data  user  when  there 
are  no  effective  standards  for  MRDF’s?  Again  the 
report  of  the  Airlie  House  conference  is  valuable. 

A  prospective  user  of  MRDF  faces  a  problem 
with  identifying  existing  data  resources.  This 
problem  exists  in  part  because  there  are  no  bib¬ 
liographic  control  standards  for  MRDF.  Biblio¬ 
graphic  control  consists  of  standard  and  consis¬ 
tent  methods  for  listing  titles  of  works  and  for 
naming  the  people  or  organizations  responsible 
for  producing  them.  Without  these  standard 
procedures,  no  coordinated  system  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  . .  .  can  be  created  for  MRDF. 

Lack  of  bibliographic  control  diminishes  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  usefulness  of  any  information  ser¬ 
vices  or  aids  that  are  developed  for  MRDF.  It  is 
difficult  to  produce  reliable  directories  of  listings 
of  data  files  if  the  tides  vary  with  each  organiza¬ 
tion  that  holds  a  copy  of  the  file.  . . . 

Problems  multiply.  Data  files,  unlike  books,  do 
not  have  title  pages.  MRDF  documentation  does 
not  have  “title  page  equivalents’’  which  could 
succinctly  list  all  of  the  necessary  bibliographic 


^Richard  C.  Roistacher,  A  Style  Manual  for  Machine-Readable 
Data  Files  and  Their  Documentation,  Report  Number  SD-T-3, 
NCJ-62766,  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  1980. 
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information.  In  fact,  the  title  appearing  in  the 
documentation  often  differs  from  the  one  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  tape  reel.  There  is  no  one  place  in 
the  documentation  to  find  details  on  the  produc¬ 
ing  agency,  date  of  survey,  or  distributing  or¬ 
ganization.  In  addition,  data  files,  unlike  books, 
can  exist  for  a  period  of  time  without  a  tide  at  all, 
known  to  users  only  by  a  study  number  ...  or  by 
the  name  of  the  person(s)  that  compiled  the 
data. . .  .  Titles  can  change  over  the  course  of  a 
study  as  the  principal  parties  responsible  for  the 
data  collection,  processing  and  analysis  change 
over  the  life  of  a  data  file,  as  the  data  are  repro¬ 
cessed  and  reissued. 

Clearly  the  process  of  developing  data  access  and 
user  services  within  Federal  statistical  agencies 
must  include  the  development  and  enforcement  of 
standards  governing  bibliographic  abstracts  and 
technical  documentation.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  as 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  as  wide¬ 
spread  outside  of  Government  as  within.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  day  must  come  when  agencies  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  create  MRDF’s  for  public  use  or  for  rela¬ 
tively  permanent  agency  use  unless  they  simulta¬ 
neously  create  standardized  documentation. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  must  be  considered  as 
regards  documentation  of  MRDF’s  are  as  follows. 

Completeness.  One  of  the  most  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  problems  in  establishing  data  documenta¬ 
tion  standards  is  that  features  included  in 
printed  reports  are  not  included  in  data  docu¬ 
mentation.  The  printed  report  will  include  con¬ 
cept  definitions  and  methodological  information 
but  the  same  information  is  absent  from  docu¬ 
mentation  for  data  tapes,  printouts  or  mi¬ 
crofiches. 

Availability.  Descriptive  material  needs  to  be 
available  at  least  by  the  time  the  data  file  is  re¬ 
leased.  Advance  information  is  highly  useful 
where  the  user  is  likely  to  need  lead  time  for 
programming,  gathering  collateral  data,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  examples  of  data  files 
whose  release  was  delayed  or  even  thwarted  by 
absence  of  adequate  documentation.  This  has 
been  especially  common  with  files  originally 
prepared  for  within-agency  purposes  and  later 
thought  to  be  potentially  useful  elsewhere. 

Packaging.  Each  report  or  file  documentation 
should  at  least  include  explicit  cross  referencing 
to  all  other  applicable  materials.  A  new  packag- 
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ing  issue  is  the  inclusion  of  data  file  documenta¬ 
tion  on  the  same  tape  as  a  machine-readable  data 
file. 

Updating.  In  many  cases  the  need  arises  for  dis¬ 
tributing  error  notices  or  other  updates  to  recip¬ 
ients  of  the  data.  Mailing  lists  of  purchasers  can 
be  maintained,  error  notices  can  be  published  in 
a  periodical,  or  a  “hotline”  can  be  established. 

Quality  and  consistency  of  abstracting  and  indexing.  A 
perennial  problem  to  users  of  catalogs  and  di¬ 
rectories  is  that  the  abstracts  which  may  be 
adequate  for  describing  a  publication  are  not 
satisfactory  for  comparing  one  data  product  with 
another.  For  example,  a  general-purpose  data 
set  such  as  a  report  from  the  decennial  census  of 
population  may  contain  data  on  unemployment. 
These  data  are  embedded  among  many  others 
and  the  abstract  may  not  highlight  the  unem¬ 
ployment  variables. 

First  steps  towards  bibliographic  control  will  be 
taken  by  OFSPS  in  FY  1981.  During  that  year, 
OFSPS  will  introduce  a  new  statistical  policy  direc¬ 
tive  which  will  require  agencies  to  follow  a  uniform 
standard  for  bibliographic  entries  and  abstracts. 
Also  in  FY  1981,  OFSPS  will  initiate  the  Directory  of 
Federal  Statistical  Data  Files  which  is  intended  to 
grow  into  a  comprehensive  standardized  directory 
of  public  use  MRDF’s.  While  these  actions  will  rep¬ 
resent  major  steps  towards  standardization,  there 
will  still  remain  the  task  of  developing  standards 
for  technical  documentation  of  MRDF’s. 

Procedures  governing  file  release. — Many  agencies 
interviewed  in  the  survey  of  data  access  acti\ities 
had  never  considered  establishing  procedures  for 
deciding  whether  and  when  to  release  a  public  use 
MRDF.  Some  agency  personnel  stated  that  the 
matter  was  handled  on  an  individual  divisional 
basis  and  was  usually  up  to  the  division  chief.  In 
some  cases,  divisions  were  said  to  hold  onto  data 
files  for  years  after  official  printed  publication  and 
for  years  after  the  files  could  have  been  released 
because  individual  agency  officials  had  personal  in¬ 
terests  of  their  own  in  milking  the  data  for  various 
publications.  The  overall  impression  emerging 
from  these  interviews  was  that  almost  no  agency  in 
the  Federal  statistical  system  has  well-thought-out, 
agencywide  procedures  for  deciding  whether  a 
particular  data  file  qualifies  for  public  release. 

Similarly,  agencies  appear  to  give  little  careful 
thought  to  when  files  should  be  released.  When 
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agencies  speak  of  timeliness  in  publication  of  statis¬ 
tical  products  they  are  almost  always  referring  to 
printed  publication.  Timeliness  in  the  release  of 
MRDF’s  is  seldom  considered.  It  is  as  though  the 
issuance  of  MRDF’s  is  a  luxury  product,  not  some¬ 
thing  that  the  agencies  are  bound  to  give  to  the 
public. 

Federal  agencies  have  not  addressed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  devising  orderly  procedures  for  deciding 
whether  and  when  a  public  use  MRDF  will  be  re¬ 
leased.  If  procedures  do  not  exist  for  systematically 
clearing  MRDF’s,  then  it  is  probably  also  true  that 
agencies  do  not  systematically  review  their  data 
base  holdings  with  a  view  to  providing  users  more 
data. 

Recommended  good  practice.  —  1 .  Statistical  agen¬ 
cies  and  statistical  programs  must  devote  special 
attention  to  the  problem  of  adequate  abstracting 
and  technical  documentation  for  public  use 
MRDF’s.  In  particular,  over  and  above  tbe  forth¬ 
coming  OFSPS  standards  for  abstracts,  each 
agency  should  establish  within-agency  standards 
for  technical  documentation,  and  ensure  that  the 
standards  are  enforced. 

2.  Agencies  should  establish  procedures  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  and  when  public  use  MRDF’s 
will  be  released. 

3.  Agencies  should  begin  applying  to  the  release 
of  MRDF’s  the  same  standards  for  timeliness  as  are 
applied  to  printed  publications. 

Issues  for  the  Future 

Within  the  scope  of  this  paper  it  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  discuss  only  a  few  of  tbe  issues  facing  the 
Federal  statistical  system  in  the  area  of  data  access 
and  user  services  and  to  suggest  the  directions  in 
which  solutions  may  lie.  In  this  section  is  presented 
a  set  of  final  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 

Provision  of  software  and  other  aids. — As  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  efficiency,  many  MRDF  users 
would  prefer  that  tbe  statistical  agencies  provide 
not  only  the  product  but  also  a  system  for  retriev¬ 
ing  the  data.  Suggestions  generally  fall  into  three 
categories:  (1)  software  and  associated  tools; 
(2)  computer  printouts;  and  (3)  access  via  remote 
computer  terminal. 

More  and  more  agencies  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  providing  these  additional  services,  particularly 
software.  BEA’s  public  use  files  already  include 
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software  releases.  One  release  contains  four  com¬ 
puter  programs  for  seasonal  adjustment, 
composite-diffusion  indexes,  and  series  processor. 
Another,  PLANETS,  consists  of  a  program  to 
manage  time  series  databases  as  well  as  several 
other  functions.  EIA  is  planning  to  release  its 
Applied  Analysis  Models  which  include  software. 
NCHS  is  considering  providing  users  with  sample 
data  sets  so  that  they  can  explore  the  documenta¬ 
tion,  format,  sample  frame  considerations,  and 
other  data  problems  before  undertaking  a  full- 
scale  and  often  expensive  analysis  of  a  particular 
data  base.  Part  of  the  reason  NCHS  is  disposed  to 
move  in  this  direction  is  because  many  of  its  data 
users  appear  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  problems  of 
handling  very  large  data  bases.  Similarly,  NCES  is 
beginning  to  provide  users  with  sets  of  control 
cards  for  major  statistical  packages  such  as  SPSS  or 
SAS.  For  the  1980  census  of  population,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  will  provide  users  with  CENSPAC,  a 
software  package  designed  especially  for  retrieval 
from  the  census  MRDF’s.  The  Census  Bureau  also 
provides  COCENTS,  a  statistical  tabulation  pack¬ 
age,  to  users. 

Agencies  provide  these  services  under  the  ra¬ 
tionale  that  their  responsibilities  to  users  do  not 
end  with  the  provision  of  data.  In  their  view,  if  they 
are  to  give  users  benefits  such  as  improved  techni¬ 
cal  documentation  and  extensive  outreach  ac¬ 
tivities  and  training  programs,  then  the  provision 
of  software  and  similar  aids  is  simply  a  natural  and 
reasonable  extension  of  other  services.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  give  the  user  the  data  and  help  the  user 
to  use  the  data;  readymade  software  is  a  way  of 
helping  the  user  to  use  the  data. 

While  this  line  of  reasoning  seems  unexception¬ 
able,  tbe  experience  of  other  agencies  suggests  that 
provision  of  software  and  other  computer  aids  to 
users  may  run  afoul  of  public/private  sector  restric¬ 
tions.  OMB  Circular  No.  A-76  was  invoked  by  pri¬ 
vate  firms  when  BLS  began  investigating  the  vend¬ 
ing  of  the  LABSTAT  system  through  NTIS.  The 
firms  contended  that  for  Federal  statistical  agen¬ 
cies  to  release  software,  such  as  the  LABSTAT 
data  base  system,  was  to  infringe  upon  tbe  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  tbe  private  sector.  While  Federal 
agencies  can  claim  to  be  a  unique  resource  in  the 
provision  of  federally  collected  data,  they  have 
greater  difficulty  making  such  a  claim  when  it 
comes  to  computer  software  and  other  aids,  areas 
in  which  there  is  known  to  be  a  highly  developed 
private  sector. 
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Indications  are  that  BLS  will  not  remain  an  iso¬ 
lated  case.  Other  agencies  are  contemplating  plans 
for  various  software  releases  that  may  engender 
resistance  from  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  major  reasons  user  demand  for  Federal  statis¬ 
tics  continues  to  rise  is  that  users  are  becoming 
increasingly  sophisticated  in  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  federally  collected  data,  often  with 
the  curious  result  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
large  customer  in  buying  back  its  own  data  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms. 

Statistical  agencies  that  contemplate  releasing 
software  aids  for  users  would  be  well  advised  to 
anticipate  public/private  sector  conflicts  by  confer¬ 
ring  with  their  private  sector  communities  at  the 
planning  stage.  There  are  many  gray  areas  in  the 
roles  of  public  and  private  organizations.  Only  by 
communicating  in  advance  will  Federal  agencies 
avoid  substantial  conflict  with  the  private  sector. 

Pricing.  —  No  uniform  standards  exist  among 
Federal  statistical  agencies  for  setting  prices  on 
their  machine-readable  data  files.  Agencies  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  general  requirement  that  they  must 
recover  their  costs  in  producing  such  tapes  but  all 
admit  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
exactness  what  those  costs  are.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  users  are  not  to  be  charged  any  costs 
associated  with  original  collection  and  processing 
of  data,  that  they  are  to  be  charged  only  the  margi¬ 
nal  costs  associated  with  producing  the  data  for 
public  use  release. 

However,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  As  user 
demand  rises  for  various  services  to  be  rendered 
together  with  the  release  of  data,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  users  should  be  charged  more. 
For  example,  if  release  of  a  public  use  file  comes  to 
mean  issuance  of  computer  tapes,  provision  of  ex¬ 
tensive  technical  documentation  and  offering  of 
sophisticated  user  training  programs,  are  agencies 
justified  in  considering  all  of  these  functions  as 
part  of  the  marginal  costs  of  producing  public  use 
files?  Moreover,  some  agencies  are  beginning  to 
question  the  assumption  that  users  should  not  be 
charged  for  any  of  the  basic  collection  and  process¬ 
ing  costs.  As  agency  philosophies  shift  towards  the 
notion  that  data  are  in  some  important  sense  col¬ 
lected  and  processed  in  order  to  service  users, 
some  argue  that  this  notion  offers  a  foundation  for 
charging  users  some  portion  of  the  basic  costs.  A 
coordinated  interagency  approach  is  needed  to 
address  this  problem  on  a  systemwide  basis. 
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Off-loading  data  access  functions. — On  the  one 
hand,  most  statistical  agencies  report  an  ever-rising 
demand  for  data  access  and  user  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  agencies  report  an  insignificant 
level  of  resource  allocation  for  data  access  and  user 
services.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  agencies  will  look  for  solutions  to 
data  access  problems  which  do  not  involve  alloca¬ 
tion  of  scarce — indeed  nonexistent — resources. 

Some  agencies  have  begun  to  have  various  data 
access  and  user  service  functions  performed  by 
other  agencies  within  the  Federal  Government. 
NCHS,  for  example,  now  disseminates  all  of  its 
MRDFs  through  NTIS.  NTIS  proves  attractive  to 
NCHS  in  part  because  NTIS  removes  a 
troublesome  workload  from  NCHS,  a  workload 
which  continued  to  grow  in  the  face  of  constant 
scarcity  of  resources  for  data  access.  Similarly,  BLS 
is  investigating  the  possibility  of  having  NTIS  han¬ 
dle  all  of  its  MRDF  dissemination. 

A  relatively  pure  example  of  off-loading  of  the 
data  access  function  is  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Statistics.  All  handling  of  BJS  public  use  data 
files  is  carried  out  through  the  Interuniversity 
Consortium  for  Political  and  Social  Research 
(ICPSR)  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  ICPSR 
maintains  the  Criminal  Justice  Archive  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  (CJAIN)  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  BJS.  BJS’  cooperative  agreement 
pays  for  processing  of  data  and,  when  users  re¬ 
quest  a  data  file,  they  pay  only  for  costs  of  blank 
tape.  Costs  to  users  are  set  by  ICPSR  and  they  also 
bill  users.  For  data  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau 
for  BJS,  data  tapes  are  sent  direcdy  from  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  to  ICPSR  and  the  documentation  is 
also  provided  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  ICPSR. 
Through  ICPSR  the  user  has  access  to  OSIRIS  and 
other  locally  supported  software  packages. 

ICPSR  features  remote  access  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  computing  facility  through  the  Tele¬ 
net  communications  system.  CJAIN  users  are  thus 
linked  to  one  another  by  a  teleconferencing  com¬ 
puter  network.  Any  user  who  has  a  Michigan  com¬ 
puter  account  can  utilize  CJAIN.  The  Telenet  sys¬ 
tem  allows  rapid  communication  among  users  and 
between  CJAIN  and  its  users.  A  constant  stream  of 
messages  if  fed  to  the  user;  for  example,  abstracts 
of  recent  criminal  justice  studies  can  be  accessed 
routinely  over  the  Telenet  system. 

With  this  arrangement,  BJS  has  effectively  “con¬ 
tracted  out”  its  data  access  and  user  services  func- 
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tions.  From  all  appearances,  the  BJS  model  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gained  the  agency  great  flexibility 
and  a  very  high  level  of  user-oriented  servicing. 
For  agencies  which  struggle  to  find  resources  to 
provide  minimal  services  to  users,  BJS’  arrange¬ 
ment  with  CJAIN  could  well  be  a  source  of  envy. 

The  trend  towards  increased  usage  of  NTIS  on 
the  part  of  some  statistical  agencies  invites  coordi¬ 
nation  and  intelligent  planning.  NTIS  is  a  unique 
kind  of  agency  and  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
agency  is  required  to  be  self-supporting  from  the 
sale  of  its  products  and  some  client  agencies  have 
complained  that  NTIS  charges  far  more  for  com¬ 
puter  tapes  than  the  agencies  themselves  would 
have  to  charge,  perhaps  by  a  factor  of  four  or  five. 
However,  other  agencies  have  had  some  success  in 
negotiating  with  NTIS  for  lower  rates.  With  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination,  several  statistical  agencies 
could  approach  NTIS  jointly  to  negotiate  a  pack¬ 
age  of  services  which  could  be  highly  beneficial  to 
both  the  statistical  agencies  and  assure  a  substantial 
volume  of  business  to  NTIS. 

User  surveys. — A  few  Federal  statistical  agencies 
have  carried  out  surveys  to  ascertain  information 
needs  of  users.  The  Economics  and  Statistics  Ser¬ 
vice  (ESS)  has  made  the  most  extensive  investments 
in  user  surveys.  In  1978,  ESS  commissioned  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC)  to 
conduct  a  study  of  farm  operators’  opinions  to¬ 
wards  statistical  and  economic  information,  includ¬ 
ing  their  principal  concerns  about  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  reports  and  their  reactions  to  their  personal 
experience  with  USDA  surveys.  NORC’s  telephone 
survey  covered  farmers  and  ranchers  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  In  1979,  ESS  had  NORC  survey 
farm  operators  in  Alabama,  Illinois  and  Ohio  to 
investigate  the  ways  farmers  use  information  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  making  production  and  marketing  de¬ 
cisions.  Still  a  third  user  survey  was  conducted  by 
ESS  on  economic  information  needs  of  farmers. 
ESS  has  found  the  surveys  valuable  in  areas  such  as 
respondent  feedback.  For  example,  the  Dakota 
survey  revealed  that  farmers  had  doubts  about  the 
accuracy  and  confidentiality  of  the  surveys.  This 
finding  has  led  ESS,  among  other  things,  to  change 
its  training  for  enumerators  so  that  the  purposes  of 
the  survey  and  the  uses  of  the  data  are  better  ex¬ 
plained. 

Many  agencies  carry  out  surveys  to  see  whether 
they  are  having  the  intended  impact  on  the  public 
or  to  evaluate  specific  products.  Only  recently  has 
the  idea  gained  currency — seldom  translated  to 
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action — that  it  would  be  useful  to  survey  users  of 
agency  data.  To  be  sure,  agencies  solicit  feedback 
from  their  user  communities  through  many  chan¬ 
nels,  but  the  formalized  survey  is  seldom  one  of  the 
channels. 

Formalized  user  surveys  should  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  statistical  agencies’  data  access  pro¬ 
grams.  The  potential  already  exists  for  some  agen¬ 
cies  to  easily  survey  their  users.  Agencies  which 
hold  regular  user  conferences  are  in  a  position  to 
survey  their  users  since  they  bring  them  together 
for  conference  functions.  Agencies  also  maintain 
mailing  lists  for  subscribers  to  their  MRDF  services 
so  that  mail  surveys  could  be  easily  mounted. 

Conclusion 

Designing  data  access  into  statistical  programs. — 
Federal  statistical  agencies  continue  to  remark  that 
funds  for  data  access  services  are  not  available 
within  their  budgets.  No  Federal  agency  has  a 
budgetary  line  item  for  data  access.  The  closest  any 
agencies  come  to  budgeting  for  data  access  lies  in 
those  agencies  that  have  an  identifiable  organiza¬ 
tional  unit  to  perform  data  access  and  user  services 
functions;  these  agencies  can  at  least  identify  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  organizational 
units.  Similarly,  agencies  do  not  report  plans  for 
including  such  funds  in  future  budget  requests. 

The  problem  of  organizing  and  budgeting  for 
data  access  traces  back  to  the  original  design  of 
statistical  programs.  When  management  officials 
are  designing  statistical  programs  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  data  access.  This 
situation  will  not  be  cured  until  agencies  adopt  as 
routine  procedure  the  practice  of  including  data 
access  functions  in  the  basic  design  of  programs. 

Unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  as  confidentiality  restrictions,  the  end 
point  in  the  operations  of  a  statistical  program 
should  be  defined  as  the  issuance  of  public  use  data 
files  and  the  provision  of  technical  documentation 
and  services  for  users  of  those  files.  As  new  statisti¬ 
cal  programs  arise,  data  access  considerations 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  from  the  very 
outset  of  program  design.  As  existing  programs 
come  up  for  redesign,  data  access  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  redesign. 

This  review  of  data  access  and  user  service  ac¬ 
tivities  among  agencies  within  the  Federal  statisti- 
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cal  system  reveals  that  a  great  many  steps  are  being 
taken  by  individual  agencies  to  improve  current 
conditions.  A  number  of  agencies  are  utilizing 
imaginative  approaches  to  serving  the  needs  of 
their  users.  What  is  needed  now  is  for  agencies  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  data  access  func¬ 
tion  to  their  missions  and  to  commence  the  lengthy 
task  of  factoring  user  needs  into  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  their  statistical  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  agencies  are  doing  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  to  orient  their  data  outputs  toward 
current  technological  advances  in  data  transfer 
and  processing  or  toward  redesigning  their  data 
dissemination  programs  with  user  needs  in  view. 
Most  of  the  “recommended  good  practices”  con¬ 
tained  in  this  paper  can  be  carried  out  by  agencies 
with  existing  resources  and  can  be  designed  into 
existing  programs. 

Most  importantly,  agencies  are  not  coordinating 
their  efforts  with  one  another  to  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  result  that  lessons  learned  in  one 
agency  are  not  benefiting  others.  Agency  policies 
and  practices  are  highly  diverse  and  represent  a 
source  of  continuing  frustration  for  users.  A  coor¬ 
dinated  approach  to  improving  data  access  and 
user  services  is  a  primary  need  for  the  future. 


Appendix  A 

Federal  Statistical  Data  File  Catalogs  and 
Directories* 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Directory  of  Data  Files,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  publication  contains  structured  descrip¬ 
tions  of  public  use  data  files  and  computer 
software  available  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
Available  on  a  subscription  basis,  the  publication 
is  updated  regularly. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  issues  other  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  data  finders  and  data  locator 
guides,  oriented  toward  specific  statistical  pro¬ 
gram  products.  More  detailed,  data  item  level 
references,  are  contained  in  data  file  dictionaries 
(printed  and  machine-readable  form)  prepared 
for  the  more  highly  utilized  files. 
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Catalog  of  Publications  and  Computer  Tapes,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  report  contains  brief  summary  descriptions 
of  public  use  data  files  and  related  computer 
software  available  from  the  agency.  The  report  is 
updated  irregularly. 


This  publication  generally  describes  public  use 
data  files  and  computer  software  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  agency.  Prepared  in  1978,  the 
report  is  now  out  of  print.  Updates  are  now 
being  prepared  and  a  revised  report  may  be  re¬ 
leased  by  BLS. 


This  publication  describes  Federal  sources  and 
systems  maintained  by  the  executive  agencies 
which  contain  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  information.  The  report  is  prepared  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Sourcebook  Series  and  is 
an  update  to  a  volume  prepared  in  1977.  The 
report  contains  descriptions  of  many  statistical 
files  prepared  by  government  agencies. 


Catalog  of  Machine-Readable  Records  of  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States,  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  U.S.  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

This  catalog  is  a  second  edition  publication 
which  describes  machine-readable  data  files  ac¬ 
cessioned  by  the  National  Archives.  A  new 
catalog  is  now  being  prepared  and  is  expected  to 
be  available  in  early  1981.  The  publication  will 
contain  statistical  and  other  types  of  files. 


♦This  list  was  adapted  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Warren 
Glimpse,  Warren  Glimpse  and  Co.,  Arlington,  Va. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

BLS  Data  Bank  Files  and  Statistical  Routines,  Re¬ 
port  507,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 


General  Accounting  Office 

Federal  Information  Sources  and  Systems  1980,  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office. 


National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
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National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

Computer  Tapes  Available  from  NCES,  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

This  report  contains  brief  summary  descriptions 
of  files  which  are  available  for  public  use 
through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.  The  report  is  updated  frequendy. 

Directory  of  Federal  Agency  Education  Data  Tapes, 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

This  publication  contains  structured  descrip¬ 
tions  of  data  files  produced  by  Federal  agencies 
which  contain  education-related  data.  The  re¬ 
port  was  prepared  in  1979. 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 

Catalog  of  Public  Use  Data  Tapes  from  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  DHSS  Publication  No. 
(PHS)  81-1213,  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  November  1980. 

This  report  generally  describes  NCHS  statisdcal 
programs  from  which  data  are  produced  in 
machine-readable  form  and  summarizes  the 
content  and  structure  of  public  use  Files  pre¬ 
pared.  The  report  is  updated  annually. 

National  Technical  Information  Service 

Directory  of  Computerized  Data  Files  and  Computer 
Software,  National  Technical  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  report  contains  descriptions  of  data  files 
and  computer  software  distributed  by  the 
agency.  Originally  prepared  in  1974,  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  updated  in  1976;  it  is  now  out  of  date. 

Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  and 
National  Technical  Information  Service 

Directory  of  Federal  Statistical  Data  Files,  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  and  Na¬ 
tional  Technical  Information  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

A  preliminary  version  of  this  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  early  1980  for  use  by  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Data  Access  and  Use  to  facilitate 
preparation  of  a  production  version.  The  publi¬ 
cation  contains  structured  dt-scriptions  of  statis- 
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tical  data  files  produced  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  preliminary  version  is  now  out  of 
print  and  the  first  production  version  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  published  in  February  1981. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Research  Publications  and  Microdata  Files:  Spring 
1980,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

This  report  contains  a  brief  summary  descrip¬ 
tion  for  individual  microdata  files  produced  by 
the  SSA  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics.  Con¬ 
tent,  technical  features,  and  availability  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  catalog  is  updated  frequently. 


Appendix  B 

Selected  Data  Access  Publications 

Note:  The  term  “data  access  publication”  is  loosely 
defined  as  a  publication  which  is  specifically  directed  to¬ 
ward  assisting  users  in  accessing  and  using  data.  It  is 
distinguished  from  statistical  reports,  catalogs  of  publica¬ 
tions,  technical  documentation,  brochures  and  news¬ 
letters.  Following  is  a  nonexhaustive  list  of  data  access 
publications  available  from  Federal  agencies. 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Census  Bureau  Guide  to  Transportation  Statistics, 
March  1976,  GPO  No.  003-024-01179-4. 

This  guide  describes  the  1972  Census  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  its  three  components — the  Na¬ 
tional  Travel  Survey,  the  Truck  Inventory  and 
Use  Survey,  and  the  Commodity  Transportation 
Survey. 

Data  Access  Descriptions,  issued  irregularly,  1967 
to  present.  User-oriented,  topical  reports  on  ac¬ 
cessing  and  user  census  data  and  products.  In¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

— 1970  Census  Geography:  Concepts,  Products 
and  Programs 

— Current  Survey  Statistics  Available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

— Microdata  from  the  Survey  of  Income  and  Educa¬ 
tion 

— Data  from  the  Annual  Housing  Survey 

Directory  of  Federal  Statistics  for  Local  Areas:  A 
Guide  to  Sources,  1976,  March  1978,  GPO  No. 
003-024-01553-6. 
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Describes  and  cites  individual  tables  from  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  Federal  agencies.  Subjects  and 
geographic  areas  smaller  than  States  are  dis¬ 
played  in  tabular  format. 

Directory  of  Federal  Statistics  for  Local  Areas:  Urban 
Update,  1977-78,  in  press. 

Similar  to  directory  immediately  above  except 
that  geographic  focus  is  on  cities,  SMSA’s,  labor 
market  areas  and  the  like. 

Guide  to  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  1975,  GPO  No. 
003-024-01082-8. 

Describes  content  and  format  of  individual  re¬ 
ports,  tabulations,  computer  tapes,  etc.,  on  ex¬ 
ports,  imports  and  shipping  statistics. 

Guide  to  Industrial  Statistics,  April  1978,  GPO  No. 
003-024-01557-9. 

Covers  content  and  format  of  censuses  of  man¬ 
ufactures  and  mineral  industries,  and  the  An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Manufactures. 

Guide  to  Recurrent  and  Special  Governmental  Statis¬ 
tics,  April  1976,  GPO  No.  003-024-0177-8. 
Summarizes  tabular  presentations  found  in  most 
recent  issues  of  the  recurrent  reports  and  special 
studies  series  of  the  Bureau’s  State  and  local 
government  statistics  program. 

Guide  to  the  1 972  Census  of  Governments,  February 
1975,  GPO  No.  003-024-01004-6. 

Gives  summary  descripdon  of  each  subject  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  1972  Census  of  Governments  report 
series. 

Mini-Guide  to  the  1977  Economic  Censuses, 
November  1978,  GPO  No.  003-024-01640-1. 

A  guide  to  each  of  nine  economic  census  pro¬ 
grams,  describing  the  data  collected,  geographic 
areas,  publications  program,  SIC  system  and  in¬ 
dicates  related  economic  statistics  available. 

1980  Census  Users’  Guide,  forthcoming. 

A  guide  to  the  1980  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing. 

Reference  Manual  on  Population  and  Housing  Statis¬ 
tics  from  the  Census  Bureau,  March  1977. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  census  and  sur¬ 
vey  reports  and  computerized  products,  with  at¬ 
tention  to  limitations  as  well  as  strengths  of  the 
various  data  and  to  skills  required  to  find  specific 
data. 
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Factfinder  for  the  Nation,  Series  CFF,  issued  ir¬ 
regularly. 

A  series  of  topical  brochures  describing  the 
range  of  census  materials  available  on  a  given 
subject.  In  particular.  Factfinder  No.  5,  “Refer¬ 
ence  Sources.”  provides  a  bibliography  of  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  data  access  publications. 

Census  ’80,  Introduction  to  Products  and  Services, 
November  1979. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  1980  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing  data. 

Housing  Data  Resources:  Indicators  and  Sources  of 
Data  for  Analyzing  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Con¬ 
ditions,  Summer  1980. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  GBFIDIME  System:  A  Tool  for 
Urban  Management  and  Planning,  September 
1980. 


Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political  and 
Social  Research,  Guide  to  Resources  and  Services: 
1979-1980,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  1980.  This  Guide  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  all  of  the  resources  and  services 
offered  by  ICPSR  of  which  the  Criminal  Justice 
Archive  and  Information  Network  (CJAIN)  is  a 
part.  These  include  data  archiving,  data  access 
functions  related  to  the  archives,  training  in  a 
variety  of  areas  related  to  ICPSR,  and  comput¬ 
ing  assistance. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

BLS  Data  Bank  Files  and  Statistical  Routines,  Re¬ 
port  507,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  1978. 

To  facilitate  economic  and  social  research,  this 
report  describes  the  data  and  analytical  routines 
BLS  is  prepared  to  offer  for  distribution  to  the 
research  community. 

Information  Processing  at  BLS,  Report  583, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  March  1980. 

This  report  provides  a  history  of  information 
processing  at  BLS,  describes  the  agency’s  use  of 
the  computer  for  research,  its  approach  to 
third-generation  computers  and  the  new  di¬ 
rections  represented  by  LABSTAT. 
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Economics  and  Statistics  Service 

Crop  Reporting  Board  Catalog:  1981  Releases, 
ESCS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimates  produc¬ 
tion,  stocks,  inventories,  disposition,  utilization, 
and  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  such 
other  items  as  labor,  farm  numbers,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  This  catalog  outlines  all  of  the  estimates 
and  the  dates  they  are  available. 

Energy  Information  Administration 

Energy  Information  Referral  Directory,  Energy  In¬ 
formation  Administration,  Department  of  En- 
ergy,  January  1980. 

The  National  Energy  Information  Center 
(NEIC)  provides  energy  information  and  re¬ 
ferral  assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  academic  community,  business 
and  industrial  organizations,  and  the  general 
public.  .  .  .  To  assist  the  NEIC  staff  in  directing 
inquiries  to  the  proper  office  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy  (DOE)  or  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  Energy  Information  Referral  Directory 
was  developed  ....  The  arrangement  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory  is  topical.  The  office  of  primary  interest 
for  a  particular  activity  in  DOE  or  other  agencies 
is  listed. 

El  A  Publications  Directory:  A  User’s  Guide,  El  A, 
Department  of  Energy,  second  edition,  February 
1980. 

EIA’s  directory  of  publications  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  361  periodical  reports  and  one-time 
publications,  a  list  of  survey  forms,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  microfiche  files  and  data  tapes.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  subject  index,  a  report  number  in¬ 
dex,  a  title  index,  and  information  about  how  to 
order  all  of  the  items  listed  both  individually  and 
by  subscription  are  added  to  make  the  Directory 
as  helpful  and  easy  to  use  as  possible. 

El  A  Data  Index:  An  Abstract  Journal,  DOE/EIA- 
0233(80),  EIA,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  De¬ 
cember  1980. 

The  data  index  is  a  semi-annual  publication 
which  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  user’s  guide 
to  the  EIA  Publications  Directory.  It  highlights 
the  tables,  graphs  and  formatted  data  presented 
in  EIA’s  statistical  publications. 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 

Facts  at  Your  Fingertips:  A  Guide  to  Sources  of 
Statistical  Information  on  Major  Health  Topics, 
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fourth  edition.  Fall  1979,  DHEW  Publication 
No.  (PHS)  80-1246,  DHEW,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics. 

This  guide  lists  sources  of  statistical  information 
on  over  100  major  health  topics,  and  references 
NCHS  data  on  particular  topics  and  other  public 
and  private  sources  of  information. 

NCH S  Publications  on  the  Health  of  Minorities,  May 
1980,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (PHS)  80-1315-3. 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  selected  NCHS 
reports  which  present  data  by  race,  color  or 
ethnic  background. 

NCHS  Publications  on  the  Health  of  Women,  April 
1980,  DHSS  Publication  No.  (PHS)  80-1315. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  selected  NCHS 
reports  which  present  data  on  health  topics  of 
special  interest  to  women. 

NCHS  Publications  on  the  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
November  1980,  DHSS  Publication  No.  (PHS) 
81-1315-4. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  selected  NCHS 
reports  which  present  data  on  health  topics  con¬ 
cerning  the  elderly  population. 


Social  Security  Administration 

Lois  A.  Alexander  and  Thomas  B.  Jabine,  “Ac¬ 
cess  to  Social  Security  Microdata  Files  for  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistical  Purposes,”  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  August  1978,  Vol.  41,  No.  8. 

This  article  focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  SSA 
microdata  files  and  on  the  development  of  a  dis¬ 
closure  policy  aimed  at  serving  the  public  inter¬ 
est  while  protecting  the  privacy  of  individuals 
and  the  confidentiality  of  research  and  statistical 
information. 

Wendy  Alvey,  “Policy  Analysis  with  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Research  Files,”  Statistical  Reporter,  May 
1980. 

This  article  describes  SSA’s  Workshop  on  Policy 
Analysis  with  Social  Security  Research  Files  held 
in  March  1978  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

“Some  Statisdcal  Research  Resources  Available 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration,”  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  April  1979. 

This  brochure  describes  the  nature  and 
availability  of  data  from  SSA’s  Lifetime  Earnings 
Records  and  Continuous  Work  History  Sample. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


CALENDAR  OF  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

The  following  is  a  calendar  of  training  seminars 
and  workshops  on  Federal  statistics,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  April 
through  December  1981.  For  further  information 
contact;  Deborah  Barrett,  Chief,  User  Training 
Branch,  Data  User  Services  Division,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233,  telephone  (301) 
449-1645. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Title:  Intergovernmental  Seminar  on  Acces¬ 

sing  Federal  Statistical  Resources 
Place:  Washington,  D.C. 

Date:  April  6-9,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Making 

Population  Estimates 
Place:  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Date:  April  6- 10,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Date:  April  13-15,  1981 

Title:  1980  Census  Machine-Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Detroit,  Michigan 

Date:  April  15-16,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Demographic  Analysis 

Place:  Dallas,  Texas 

Date:  May  4-5,  1981 

Title:  Elementary  Methods  for  Population 

Projection 

Place:  Dallas,  Texas 

Date:  May  6-8,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Census  Bureau  Geog¬ 

raphy,  Geocoding  and  GBF/DIME  Files 
Place:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Date:  May  12-14,  1981 
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Title:  Workshop  in  Using  Census  Data  to 

Meet  Federal  Statistical  Requirements 
Place:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Date:  May  13-14,  1981 

Title:  Seminar  for  Librarians/Information 

Specialists  on  Accessing  Federal  Statisti¬ 
cal  Resources 
Place:  Washington,  D.C. 

Date:  May  18-21,  1981 

Title:  1980  Census  Machine-Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Chicago,  Illinois 
Date:  May  27-28,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  Detroit,  Michigan 
Date:  June  9-1 1,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Census  Bureau  Geog¬ 

raphy,  Geocoding  and  GBF/DIME  Files 
Place:  Seattle,  Washington 
Date:  July  7-9,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  New  York,  New  York 
Date:  July  21-23,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  Denver,  Colorado 
Date:  September  15-17,  1981 

Title:  1981  Census  Machine-Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Date:  September  22-23,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Census  Bureau  Geog¬ 

raphy,  Geocoding  and  GBF/DIME  Files 
Place:  Los  Angeles,  California 
Date:  September  22-24,  1981 

Title:  1980  Census  Machine-Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Date:  October  14-15,  1981 
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Title:  Seminar  for  Librarians/Information 

Specialists  on  Accessing  Federal  Statisti¬ 
cal  Resources 
Place:  Washington,  D.C. 

Date:  October  19-22,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Date:  October  27-29,  1981 

Title:  1980  Census  Machine-Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Date:  November  3-4,  1981 

Title:  Introduction  to  Census  Bureau  Geog¬ 

raphy,  Geocoding  and  GBF/DIME  Files 
Place:  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Date:  November  3-5,  1981 

Title:  Intergovernmental  Seminar  on  Acces¬ 

sing  Federal  Statistical  Resources 
Place:  Washington,  D.C. 

Date:  November  16-19,  1981 

Title:  Workshop  on  Accessing  Statistical  Re¬ 

sources  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Place:  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Date:  December  1-3,  1981 

Title:  1980  Census  Machine- Readable  Data 

Products  and  Software 
Place:  Washington,  D.C. 

Date:  December  8-9,  1981 

TRANSPORTATION  DATA  STANDARDS 

The  Department  of  Transportation’s  Research 
and  Special  Programs  Administration  (RSPA)  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce’s  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  (NBS)  recently  signed  an  interagency 
agreement  relating  to  the  standardization  of  data 
elements  and  representations  (codes)  used  in  auto¬ 
mated  transportation  statistics,  and  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  RSPA  will  take  the  leadership  in 
developing  transportation  data  standards  for  use 
in  the  Federal  establishment.  The  agreement’s  aim 
is  to  reduce  the  burden  imposed  by  Federal  report¬ 
ing  requirements,  save  money,  and  increase  the 
use  of  existing  data  files.  NBS  arranges  with  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  develop  certain  standards  that  are 
used  by  Federal  agencies.  For  specific  details  of  the 
agreement,  see  the  Federal  Renter  for  Wednesday, 
December  24,  1980.  (Pamela  S.  Powell-Hill, 
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OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  STATISTICAL  POLICY  AND 
STANDARDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone 

(202)  673-7977) 

WORLD  POPULATION  1979 

The  Census  Bureau’s  International  Demo¬ 
graphic  Data  Center  has  recently  issued  the  latest 
report  in  its  World  Population  series.  The  502-page 
document  presents  reported  and  estimated  de¬ 
mographic  data  for  the  200  countries  of  the  world 
with  a  population  of  at  least  5,000  persons,  and  for 
world  regions.  Benchmark,  or  hard,  data  for  each 
country  include  the  enumerated  and  adjusted 
population  from  the  latest  census  or  survey,  birth 
and  death  rates,  annual  rate  of  population  growth, 
life  expectancy  at  birth,  and  infant  mortality  rate. 
A  projected  estimate  of  the  population  of  each 
country  for  1979  as  well  as  birth  and  death  rates 
and  the  annual  rate  of  growth  for  1978  are  shown. 
All  benchmark  data  and  projected  estimates  are 
annotated,  and  major  sources  are  listed.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  for  each  country  are  population  figures  for 
each  census  taken  since  1 950,  and  a  series  of  popu¬ 
lation  estimates  for  1950  to  1979.  An  introduction 
describes  the  availability  of  data,  and  brief  texts 
summarize  demographic  trends  in  the  world  and 
major  regions. 

Copies  of  the  report.  World  Population  1979 — 
Recent  Demographic  Estimates  for  the  Countries  and  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  World,  ISP-WP-79,  are  available  for 
$9.00  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  or  any  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
District  Office.  Also  available  are  a  summary  ver¬ 
sion  {World  Population  1979 — Summary,  ISP-WP- 
79(B),  for  $2.00)  containing  textual  materials  and 
summary  data  without  source  notes;  and  a  1 7"x  22" 
wall  chart  (World  Population  Statistics  in  Brief:  1979, 
ISP-WP-79(C),  for  $1.25).  (Ellen  Jamison, 

INTERNATIONAL  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  CENTER, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Washington,  D.C.  20233, 
telephone  (301)  763-2870) 

REFLECTIONS  OF  AMERICA 

To  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  the  Census  Bureau 
has  published  a  broad-ranging  collection  of  essays 
by  well-known  authors — all  recognized  experts  in 
their  fields.  They  were  asked  to  consider  various 
aspects  of  U.S.  life  with  one  question  in  mind: 
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What  do  statistics  tell  us  about  our  society  that  can 
be  described  and  decided  in  no  other  way?  The 
result  is  a  multidimensional  examination  that 
covers  the  American  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
scene,  as  the  following  list  of  topics  and  authors  will 
indicate. 

Agriculture  Sylvan  H.  Wittwer 

Arts  Charles  D.  Champlin 

Attitudes  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  and 

David  Gergen 

Business  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  Jr. 

Cities  William  Marlin 

Classes  Eric  F.  Goldman 

Communications  Ben  H.  Bagdikian 

Conservation  Marion  Clawson 

Crime  Albert  J.  Heiss,  Jr. 

Economy  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 

Walter  W.  Heller 

Education  Roger  W.  Heyns 

Employment  and  Income  Andrew  F.  Brimmer 
Health  Rene  Dubos 

Housing  George  Stemlieb 

International  Relations  George  W.  Rathjens 
International  Trade  J.  A.  Livingston 
Minorities  Howard  E.  Mitchell 

Population  Philip  M.  Hauser 

Poverty  Graciela  Olivarez 

Quality  of  Life  James  A.  Michener 

Transportation  Isabel  H.  Benham 

Voting  Richard  E.  Smolka 

Women  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

With  a  preface  by  the  honorary  editor,  Norman 
Cousins,  an  introduction  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  and  a  concluding  essay  entitled  “The  Future 
Role  of  Information  in  American  Life”  by  Vincent 
P.  Barabba  (the  Census  Bureau’s  Director  from 
1973  to  1976  and  again  from  1979  through  1980), 
the  volume  is  illustrated  with  charts,  tables,  and 
photographs. 

Reflections  of  America,  Commemorating  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  212  pp.,  may  be  ordered  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  in  paperback, 
GPO  Stock  No.  003-024-02921-9,  at  $6.50. 
(Frederick  G.  Bohme,  bureau  of  the  census, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  449- 
1625) 

1980  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
PRODUCTION  REPORT 

The  1980  National  Housing  Production  Report 
consists  of  a  narrative  and  four  appendices.  The 
narrative  contains  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
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housing  inventory  in  1977,  the  characteristics  of 
housing  production  and  marketing  in  1978  and 
1979,  and  a  discussion  of  anticipated  developments 
in  1980.  The  narrative  also  has  sections  detailing 
trends  in  rental  housing  and  in  tenure  preference 
and  housing  structure  type. 

The  appendices  to  the  report  provide  much 
more  detail  on  various  aspects  of  housing  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  stock  of  housing.  Appendix  A  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  of  Federal  aids  to  housing,  in¬ 
cluding  tax  incentives  and  housing  credit  assistance 
in  calendar  years  1978  and  1979,  and  cash  subsidy 
programs  in  fiscal  years  1978  through  1981,  with 
1980  and  198 1  estimated.  Appendix  B  has  material 
on  th6  preservation  of  existing  housing  and  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  with  analyses  of  changes  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  housing  and  neighborhoods;  on  exj>endi- 
tures  for  housing  maintenance  and  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  improvements;  and  on  Federal  programs 
for  housing,  community  development,  and  related 
research  which  contribute  to  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  the  Nation’s  housing  stock  and  res¬ 
idential  neighborhoods.  Appendix  C  covers  the 
nonfmandal  resources  (labor,  materials,  and  land) 
required  for  housing  production.  Appendix  D 
provides  data  on  the  availability  of  funds  for  hous¬ 
ing  in  1976  through  1979  and  presents  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  availability  of  mortgage  funds  for 
housing  in  1980. 

Copies  are  available  free  of  charge  while  the 
supply  lasts  from  HUD  USER,  P.O.  Box  280, 
Germantown,  Md.  20767.  (Duane  McGough, 

OFFICE  OF  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 

telephone  (202)  251-5154) 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  AND 
CASH  PAYMENTS 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  has  released  the  February 
1980  edition  oi  Public  Assistance  Recipients  and  Cash 
Payments  by  State  and  County. 

A  compilation  of  detailed  statistical  tables,  the 
85-page  report  covers  the  number  of  recipients 
and  amounts  of  payments  in  February  1980  under 
the  programs  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  and  general  assistance.  These  data  are 
also  available  on  computer  magnetic  tapes  to  per¬ 
sons  who  need  them  in  machine-readable  format. 
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Single  copies  of  Public  Assistance  Recipients  and 
Cash  Payments  by  State  and  County  (SSA  Publication 
No.  13-11921)  are  available  from  the  Publications 
Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  Room  1120,  Universal 
North  Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202) 

673-5209) 

1977  AFDC  SURVEY 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  has  released  the  second 
part  of  its  two-part  1977  Recipient  Characteristics 
Study  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC). 

The  report.  Part  II:  Financial  Circumstances  of 
AFDC  Families,  charts  changes  since  1975  in  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  AFDC-family  incomes,  in¬ 
cluding  food  stamps.  Accompanying  the  analysis 
are  more  than  40  pages  of  detailed  statistical  tables, 
a  glossary  of  AFDC  terms,  and  a  description  of  the 
survey’s  methodology. 

Single  copies  of  Part  II:  Financial  Circumstances  of 
AFDC  Families  (SSA  Publication  No.  13-1 1729),  as 
well  as  of  Part  I:  Demographic  and  Program  Statistics, 
are  available  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  social  security 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202)  673-5209) 

WORK  DISABILITY  CHARTS 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  has  released  its  latest  edi¬ 
tion  of  Work  Disability  in  the  United  States:  A 
Chartbook. 

The  book’s  18  charts  summarize  the  findings  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration’s  1978  survey  of 
the  disabled — their  demographic,  physical,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  characteristics.  The  survey  sampled  12,000 
persons  from  the  civilian  noninstitutionalized 
(xipulation  aged  18  to  64,  of  whom,  on  a  weighted 
basis,  over  21  million  reported  some  limitation  in 
their  ability  to  work. 
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Single  copies  of  Work  Disability  in  the  United  States 
(SSA  Publication  No.  13-1 1978)  are  available  from 
the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Room 
1 120,  Universal  North  Building,  1875  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert 
E.  Robinson,  social  security  administration, 
department  of  health  and  human  services,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  673-5209) 

NEW  SSA  TECHNICAL  NOTE  SERIES 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  has  recently  released 
two  reports  in  a  new  publication  series  devoted  to 
methodological  and  statistical  technique. 

The  ORS  Technical  Note  Series  is  directed  to  those 
primarily  interested  in  the  statistical  methodology 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  social  security  program 
data  and  data  developed  from  special  population 
surveys. 

Report  No.  1,  “Differences  in  Earnings  Inequal¬ 
ity  in  Large  Metropolitan  Areas,  1974,”  presents 
sample  estimates  of  Gini  indexes  of  inequality  for 
1974  earnings  for  the  125  most  populous  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  Record  files  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  are  the  data 
source,  hence  the  limitation  to  earnings  in  em¬ 
ployment  covered  by  its  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program.  Of  note  is  the  find¬ 
ing  that  the  data  do  not  support  a  hypothesized 
inverse  relationship  between  inequality  and  popu¬ 
lation  size. 

Report  No.  2,  “Updating  Earnings  Information 
on  SSA’s  Annual  Statistical  Files,”  describes  the 
updating  of  earnings  information  beyond  the 
cutoff  date  for  statistical  processing.  The  updating 
reflects  corrections,  adjustments,  late  reporting, 
and  reinstatements  of  earnings  items  that  were 
previously  withdrawn  from  processing  because  of 
faulty  name  or  incorrect  identification  of  social  se¬ 
curity  number.  This  note  quantifies  the  effects  of 
such  updating  activities  for  three  groups  of  work¬ 
ers  in  an  attempt  to  help  users  of  SSA’s  annual  files 
determine  the  limitations  of  these  data. 

Requests  for  single  copies  in  the  ORS  Technical 
Note  Series  or  for  inclusion  on  the  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  for  future  releases  can  be  sent  to  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Room  1 120,  University 
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North  Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202) 

673-5209) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 
BY  ZIP  CODE 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statisdcs  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  recently  released  10 
volumes  of  revised  data  on  Social  Security  Ben¬ 
eficiaries  by  Zip  Code  as  of  June  1979.  These  volumes 
present  benefit  data  for  small  population  areas  by 
ZIP  codes  within  the  States  for  each  region,  and 
are  designed  for  use  by  Government  agencies  and 
others  in  need  of  localized  program  information. 

The  data  show  the  number  of  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  (OASDI)  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls; 
the  number  of  adult  beneficiaries  by  race  and  sex; 
tbe  number  receiving  child  benefits;  and  the 
number  of  persons  with  federally  administered 
supplemental  security  income  payments.  The  fig¬ 
ures  include  those  whose  benefits  were  in  suspen¬ 
sion  status  mostly  for  excess  earnings. 

For  the  five  southwestern  States — Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas — 
additional  benefit  data  for  OASDI  beneficiaries 
with  Spanish  surnames  are  shown. 

Data  for  specific  areas  in  Social  Security  Ben¬ 
eficiaries  by  ZIP  Code  (SSA  Publication  No.  13- 
11941)  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the 
Claims  and  Benefit  Statistics  Branch,  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration,  Room  2-G-l,  Meadows  East 
Building,  6300  Security  Boulevard,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21235.  (Philip  R.  Lerner,  social 

SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (301)  594-0387  or 
FTS  934-0387) 

RECENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BULLETIN  REPORTS 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  following  Social  Security  Bulletin  reports 
which  are  briefly  described: 

Price  and  Income  Changes  for  the  Elderly  (Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin,  January  1981). — This  article  pres- 
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ents  some  descriptive  data  for  examining  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  argument  that  inflation  is  harmful  to  the 
elderly.  Two  frequent  arguments  in  support  of  this 
belief  are  that  some  important  income  sources  for 
the  elderly  are  less  than  fully  indexed  to  inflation 
and  that  the  elderly  spend  heavily  on  goods  and 
services  whose  prices  rise  faster  than  the  average 
inflation  rate.  The  first  part  of  the  article  evaluates 
the  question  of  whether  an  economy-wide  con¬ 
sumer  price  index  is  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  elderly  population.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  article  focuses  on  changes  in  aver¬ 
age  real  incomes  of  the  elderly  over  the  1970-77 
period. 

Assets  of  the  Elderly  as  They  Retire  (Social  Security 
Bulletin,  January  1981). — TTiis  study,  using  data 
from  the  Retirement  History  Study,  indicates  that 
as  older  Americans  enter  their  retirement  years, 
their  property  wealth  is  generally  very  limited  and 
can  seldom  be  expected  to  be  much  help  in  main¬ 
taining  their  preretirement  standard  of  living.  Al¬ 
though  most  older  Americans  own  some  form  of 
assets,  the  value  of  these  assets  is  generally  quite 
small.  Equity  in  the  home  is  usually  the  most  im¬ 
portant  form  of  asset  for  the  elderly;  liquid  or 
income-producing  assets  are  generally  very  limited 
in  amount.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  respondents 
have  substantial  asset  wealth.  Married  men  are 
much  more  likely  to  own  homes  than  nonmarried 
men  and  women,  and  are  also  more  likely  to  own 
liquid  assets  of  any  magnitude.  (Robert  E. 
Robinson,  social  security  administration, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  673-5209) 

RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  has  re¬ 
cently  released  a  new  report.  Occupational  Mobility 
of  Scientists  and  Engineers  (NSF  80-317).  Significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  employment  patterns 
of  various  scientific  and  technical  occupations  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Rates  of  change  differed 
among  fields  as  well  as  between  employing  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  which  scientists  and  engineers 
play  significant  roles.  Such  events  have  frequendy 
produced  dramatic  changes  in  labor  market  condi¬ 
tions  for  scientists  and  engineers.  This  report 
examines  one  important  mechanism  of  labor  mar¬ 
ket  adjustment — occupational  mobility.  Although 
industrial,  geographic,  and  Job  mobility  are  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  this  phenomenon,  the  repiort  fo- 
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cuses  on  movement  into,  out  of,  and  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  occupations. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1.75 
per  copy,  stock  number  038-000-00466-2. 

Another  new  report  is  entitled  Employment  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Academic  Scientists  and  Engineers,  1973  -78 
(NSF  80-314).  Academic  science  is  the  product  of 
many  factors;  consequently,  explanation  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  academic  science  system  is  not  simple 
and  the  apparent  relationship  of  factors  may,  at 
first  glance,  be  baffling.  One  such  case  is  the  main 
topic  of  this  report;  namely,  the  continued  increase 
in  the  number  of  academically  employed  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  face  of  financial  constraints. 
The  analyses  presented  are  based  on  data  from 
NSF’s  academic  science  surveys  and  extensive  in¬ 
terviews  of  university  officials  at  23  institutions. 

Most  of  the  statistical  analysis  contained  in  this 
report  is  based  on  special  tabulations  of  data  on 
employment  of  scientists  and  engineers,  R&D  ex¬ 
penditures,  graduate  science  student  enrollment, 
and  utilization  of  postdoctorates  in  27 1  institutions 
granting  the  doctoral  degree.  Because  data  in  this 
report  are  limited  to  matched  comparisons  in  these 
institutions,  they  do  not  agree  with  statistics  con¬ 
tained  in  other  NSF  reports  covering  various  char¬ 
acteristics  of  academic  science  in  all  universities 
and  colleges. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1.75 
per  copy,  stock  number  038-000-00462-0. 

Also  issued  is  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights, 
“Federal  R&D  Obligations  Will  Show  Real  Growth 
in  1981 — Mostly  from  DOD  Programs”  (NSF  80- 
322)  which  summarizes  findings  from  the  Federal 
Funds  for  Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  Years 
1979,  1980,  and  1981,  Volume  XXIX  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1980, 
following  the  President’s  January  budget  message 
for  1981  and  the  subsequent  March  revisions.  The 
data  are  actual  for  1979  but  reflect  estimates,  in¬ 
cluding  rescissions  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  1980,  and  requested  amounts,  including  pro¬ 
posed  budget  amendments,  for  1981.  Federal 
R&D  obligations  are  shown  by  character  of  work, 
field  of  science,  and  performer.  The  1981  pro¬ 
gram  changes  are  given  by  agency. 
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Copies  of  the  Highlights  are  available  from  tbe 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20550. 

The  following  Statistical  Tables  have  been 

released: 

Academic  Science:  Graduate  Enrollment  and  Support, 
Fall  1979  (NSF  80-321) 

Characteristics  of  Doctoral  Scientists  and  Engineers  in 
the  United  States,  1979  (NSF  80-323) 

Scientists  and  Engineers  from  Abroad,  1976-78  (NSF 
80-324) 

Copies  of  these  tables  are  available  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20550.  (Charles  E.  Falk,  division  of 

SCIENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION  (202)  634-4622) 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSEHOLD  SURVEYS  OF  COINS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Household  Surveys  of  the 
Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics 
(COINS)  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 
(IASI)  held  its  first  session  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  the  period  September  16-23,  1980.  This  is 
a  Subcommittee  of  experts  from  seven  countries: 
Mrs.  Carmen  P.  McFarlane  (Jamaica)  who  chaired 
the  meeting;  Lie.  Clara  J.  de  Bialostozky  (Mexico); 
Lie.  Eladio  Cordero  Diaz  (Costa  Rica);  Miss  Maria 
Elena  Gonzalez  (United  States);  Mr.  Amaro  da 
Costa  Monteiro  (Brazil);  Mr.  Bela  Prigly  (Canada); 
and  Dra.  Carmen  Medina  de  Quintero  (Ve¬ 
nezuela). 

Also  participating  in  the  session  were  observers 
from  the  national  statistical  offices  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  the  following  international  agen¬ 
cies:  Organization  of  American  States,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Statistical  Office,  United  Nations  Statistical 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Inter-American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  Secretaria  Permanente  del 
Tratado  General  de  Integracion  Economica  Cen- 
troamericana  (SI EGA),  and  the  World  Bank. 
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The  Subcommittee  formulated  a  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  establishment  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Household  Survey 
Program  (PIDEH),*  in  compliance  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  VII  Inter-American  Statistical 
Conference  (Santo  Domingo,  1977),  and  with  the 
mandate  from  the  XIV  Session  of  COINS 
(Caracas,  1979).  The  principal  technical  document 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Cura,  Technical  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  project  for  the  IASI  Secretariat,  and 
is  entitled  “Bases  for  Consideration  of  an  Inter- 
American  Household  Survey  Program  (PIDEH).” 
This  document  took  into  account  the  findings  re¬ 
sulting  from  consultations  with  the  American 
countries  on  the  project,  and  covered  the  different 
program  design  aspects  of  PIDEH:  Topics,  struc¬ 
ture,  framework,  pilot  surveys,  concepts  and  defi¬ 
nitions,  questionnaires  and  related  technical  mate¬ 
rials,  data  processing,  data  dissemination,  data  use 
and  analysis,  and  technical  and  monetary  support. 

Other  documents  provided  to  the  Subcommittee 
were:  (a)  “Summary  of  Results  of  Consultations 
During  1980  with  Countries  in  the  American  Re¬ 
gion  Concerning  the  Inter- American  Household 
Survey  Program,”  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Cura; 
(b)  “Encuestas  de  Hogares  Realizadas  en  la  Region 
Americana  (Version  actualizada,  Julio  1980),”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ing.  Raiil  Conde,  of  the  Planning  and 
Statistics  Program  of  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS);  this  doc¬ 
ument  contains  brief  information  on  the  house¬ 
hold  surveys  conducted  in  the  countries  of  the 
American  region,  and  is  available  in  Spanish  only; 
and  (c)  a  document  containing  a  list  of  the  national 
personnel  who  has  main  technical  responsibility  in 
household  survey  activities. 

The  report  of  the  first  session  of  the  Subcommittee 
will  be  submitted  to  COINS,  at  its  XV  session,  which 
should  be  held  in  the  second  half  of  1981. 


The  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  design  phase  of  PIDEH.  The  second 
session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Household  Sur¬ 
veys  has  been  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
in  the  Spring  of  1981.  (Maria  E.  Gonzalez,  omcE 

OF  FEDERAL  STATISTICAL  POUCY  AND  STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (202)  673- 
7953) 
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UNITED  NATIONS  STATISTICAL  OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 

The  following  briefly  describes  recent  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United 
Nations.  Copies  of  these  documents  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  When  ordering, 
please  use  the  price  and  stock  number  included  in 
the  description.  Government  agencies  should  re¬ 
quest  the  discount  to  which  they  are  entided,  as  it  is 
not  automatically  given. 

Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1979  (Vol. 
I,  Trade  by  Country,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  G,  No. 
28,  1,187  pp.;  Vol.  II,  Trade  by  Commodity;  Commod¬ 
ity  Matrix  Tables,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  G,  No.  28, 
Add.  1;  1,196  pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E/F.80.XVII.5, 
Vols.  I  and  II,  $70.00,  not  sold  separately). — This 
is  the  twenty-eighth  issue  in  this  series.  The  year¬ 
book  provides  the  basic  information  for  individual 
countries’  external  trade  performance  in  terms  of 
overall  trends  in  current  value  as  well  as  in  volume 
and  price,  the  importance  of  trading  partners  and 
the  significance  of  individual  commodities  im¬ 
ported  and  exported. 

Volume  I,  Trade  by  Country,  contains  detailed  chap¬ 
ters  for  163  individual  countries  or  areas,  covering 
90  percent  of  world  merchandise,  and  basic  sum¬ 
mary  tables.  Country  chapters  show,  for  the  latest 
years  available  between  1970  and  1979,  historical 
series  of  imports,  exports,  conversion  rates  and 
index  numbers:  analysis  of  imports  by  broad  eco¬ 
nomic  categories  and  of  exjjorts  by  industrial  ori¬ 
gin;  the  direction  of  trade;  imports  and  exports 
analysed  by  commodities. 

The  summary  tables  show  world  trade  by  re¬ 
gions  and  countries  or  areas;  world  trade  by  com¬ 
modity  classes  and  regions;  index  numbers  by 
commodity  classes;  exports  of  market  economies 
(current  values,  unit  value  and  quantum  indexes, 
and  analydcal  data  between  developed  and  devel¬ 
oping  areas);  index  numbers  by  regions  (quantum, 
unit  value  and  terms  of  trade);  trends  in  world 
trade;  world  trade  (index  numbers  by  countries); 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  by  commodity 
classes  and  by  regions;  structure  of  world  trade  by 


♦PIDEH  is  the  acronym  in  Spanish  for  Inter-American 
Household  Survey  Program  (Programa  Interamericano  de  En¬ 
cuestas  de  Hog;ares). 
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commodity  classes  and  economic  regions — per 
cent  shares;  external  trade  indicators  and  export 
structure  of  developing  countries  by  commodities 
and  by  partner  countries. 

Volume  II,  Trade  by  Commodity;  Commodity  Matrix 
Tables  contains  commodity  tables  showing  the  total 
economic  world  trade  of  468  commodities  analyzed 
by  regions  and  countries  for  the  years  1975  to  1979 
and  175  commodity  matrix  tables  for  the  years 
1978  and  1979. 

Special  tables  provide  data  on  prices  of  impor¬ 
tant  commodities  traded  internationally  and  also 
their  associate  indexes  for  the  period  1971-1979. 

The  analysis  by  commodity  of  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  is  according  to  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification,  Revised  (SITC,  Revised). 

Data  are  stored  on  magnetic  tapes  in  the  form  of 
the  statistical  tables  appearing  in  the  Yearbook. 
However,  the  information  on  tape  in  a  much  more 
detailed  form  is  available  on  request.  Country 
statistics  are  also  available  on  microfiches. 

United  Nations  Statistical  Pocketbook  (World  Statistics 
in  Brief)  (Statistical  Papers,  Series  V,  No.  5,  122  pp., 
UN  Sales  No.  E.81.XV1I1.1 1.,  $2.50).— This  is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  of  annual  compilations  of  basic  in¬ 
ternational  statistics.  The  compilation  was  under¬ 
taken  in  response  to  United  Nations  General  As¬ 


sembly  resolution  2626  (XXV),  in  which  the 
Secretary-General  was  requested,  iTrfera/ia,  to  sup¬ 
ply  adequate  basic  data  that  would  increase  inter¬ 
national  public  awareness  of  national  development 
efforts.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pocketbook  can  dis¬ 
seminate,  in  compact  form  (the  size  of  the  fifth 
edition  has  been  reduced  to  314"  x  6" 
(8cm  X  15cm)  and  the  number  of  pages  has  been 
greatly  reduced),  important  basic  facts.  It  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  students,  the  business 
world  and  the  general  public.  ^ 

The  data  were  selected  from  the  wealth  of  inter¬ 
national  statistical  information  compiled  regularly 
by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
stadstical  services  of  the  specialized  agencies  and 
other  international  organizations.  Part  of  the 
Pocketbook  (white  pages)  presents  information  on 
each  of  155  countries,  showing  important  and  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  stadstical  indicators.  Another 
part  (blue  pages)  contains  demographic,  economic 
and  social  statisdcs  for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  for 
continents. 

The  Pocketbook  generally  covers  the  years  1970 
and  1979  (or,  in  some  cases,  1978).  The  stadsdcs 
included  for  each  year  are  those  most  recently 
compiled  and  published  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies.  The  aim  is  to  present, 
over  the  period  covered,  time  series  that  are  as 
nearly  comparable  as  the  available  stadsdcs  permit. 
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PERSONNEL  NOTES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  Economic  AtMlysis:  Paula  C.  Young  was  designated 
Chief  of  the  Interindustry  Economics  Division. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
Gregory  Elliehausen,  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Penn  State  U., 
joined  the  Board  as  an  Economist  in  the  Financial  Structure 
Section. 

Ernestine  Cosby  joined  the  Board  as  an  Economic  Systems 
Analyst  in  the  Statisdcal  Management  and  Control  Section. 


Retirements 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Peter  M.  Cavas  has  retired  after  30 
years  of  Government  service.  Immediately  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment,  he  was  working  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Pol¬ 
icy  and  Standards  on  the  Decision  Information  Display  System. 

Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards:  Curtis  L. 
Fritz,  Project  manager  for  the  Decision  Information  Display 
System,  has  retired  after  21  years  of  Government  Service. 


March  1981 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


April  1981 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible 
for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  are  given  below.  These  are  target 
dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occa¬ 
sionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  release  dates  a  day  or  so 
earlier  or  may  be forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  prob¬ 
lems  to  release  a  report  one  or  more  days  later.  In  certain 
cases,*  timing  variability  in  the  receipt  of  raw  data 
requires  a  range  of  dates  rather  than  a  specific  re¬ 
lease  date. 


A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 
month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title  of 
the  releases  in  which  they  are  included;  the  source 
agency;  and  the  release  identification  number 
where  applicable.  Release  date  information  for  ad¬ 
ditional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 


Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


April 
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1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release), 

Census,  C-30  February 

2  Selected  Interest  Rates,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

(FRB),G.13  .  March 

3  Factors  Affecting  Reserves  of  Depository 

Institutions,  FRB,  H.4. 1  . . .  Week  Ending  April  1 

3  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report 

of  Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries,  FRB, 

H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  March  25 

3  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  .  Week  Ending  March  25 

3  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release). 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  . March 

3  Producer  Price  Indexes  (Press 

release),  BLS  .  March 

6  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A  .  February 

6  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release). 

Census,  BW  .  February 

*6-7  Consumer  Installment  Credit, 

FRB,  G.19  .  February 

7  Monthly  Selected  Services  Receipts 

(Press  release).  Census  .  February 

9  Crop  Production,  Agriculture  .  April  1 

Statistical  Reporter 


Date 


Sulject 


Data  for 


March  1981 


April 


1 0  Factors  Affecting  Reserves  of  Depository 

Institutions,  FRB,  H.4.1  . . .  Week  Ending  April  8 

10  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report 
of  Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  . Week  Ending  April  1 

10  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  . Week  Ending  April  1 

10  Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories 

and  Sales,  Census  .  February 

10  Supply/Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

13  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press 

release)  Census  . March 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year 

Mortgages,  HUD  . April  1 

15  Industrial  Production,  FRB,  G.12.3  March 

16  Housing  Starts  (Press  release). 

Census,  C-20  .  March 

16  Capacity  Utilization:  Manufacturing  and 

Materials,  FRB,  G.3  .  March 

17  Factors  Affecting  Reserves  of  Depository 

Institutions,  FRB,  H.4.1  . .  Week  Ending  April  15 
17  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report 

of  Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  April  8 

17  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  . Week  Ending  April  8 

17  Personal  Income  and  Outlays,  Bureau  of 


Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  .  March 

20  Gross  National  Product  (Preliminary), 

BEA  .  1Q’81 

20  Corporate  Profits  (Revised),  BEA  . 4Q’80 

20  Cattle  on  Feed,  Agriculture  .  April  1 

2 1  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods, 

Manufacturers’  Shipments  and  Orders 

(Press  Release),  Census,  M3-1  .  March 

23  Consumer  Price  Index 

(Press  release),  BLS  .  March 

23  Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  . March 

23  Treasury  Statement  (the  monthly 

“budget”).  Treasury  .  March 

23  Grain  Stocks  Report,  Agriculture  . April  1 

24  Supply/Demand  Estimates, 


Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

24  Factors  Affecting  Reserves  of  Depository 

Institutions,  FRB,  H.4.1  . .  Week  Ending  April  22 

24  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of 
Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  April  15 
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Date  Sutject  Data  for 

April  24  Money  Stock  Measure,  FRB, 

H.6  .  Week  Ending  April  15 

27  Major  Collective  Bargaining 

Settlements,  BLS  .  1Q’81 

27  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Private  Business, 

Nonfarm  Business,  and  Manufacturing 

Sectors  (Press  release),  BLS  .  1Q’81 

27  Employment  Cost  Index  (Press 

release),  BLS  .  1Q’81 

28  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade, 

Census,  FT-900  March 

28  Housing  Vacancies,  Census,  H-1 1 1  1Q’8I 

29  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press 

release),  BLS  .  March 

29  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS  . March 

29  Sales,  Inventories  of  Single-Family  Homes, 

Census,  C-25  .  March 

29  Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident,  and 

Lagging  Indicators,  BEA  .  March 

*28-30  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Activity  (Press  release),  FHLBB  . March 

30  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and 

Orders,  Census,  M3- 1  . March 

30  Price  Index  of  New  Single-Family 

Homes,  Census,  C-27  1Q’81 

30  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture  . Mid-April 
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AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  NEWS  ITEMS 


Telephone 


Agriculture: 

Richard  J.  Schrimper 

Economics  and  Statistics 
Service 

447-6201 

Commerce: 

Census: 

Gary  Young  (news  items) 

449-1670 

BEA: 

Larry  Moran 

Ann  Winkler  (personnel  notes) 

523-0777 

523-0890 

Defense: 

Mary  Frances  White, 

OSD  Comptroller 

695-6365 

Education: 

0.  Jean  Brandes  (NCES) 

436-7873 

Energy: 

John  Daniels  (news  items) 

634-5602 

Eugene  Odom 
(personnel  notes  and 
distribution) 

633-8198 

HHS: 

Richard  E.  Schmidt 

245-7507 

PHS: 

Gooloo  Wunderlich,  OAS 
for  Health 

472-7921 

Linda  Washington,  NCHS 
(news  items) 

436-8500 

Evelyn  W.  Gordon, 

Food  and  Drug 

443-6220 

SSA: 

John  J.  Carroll,  Director, 

Office  of  Research  & 

Statistics  (news  items) 

673-5602 

Robert  Robinson,  ORS 
(distribution) 

673-5576 

HUD: 

Marilyn  C.  Fine 

755-5190 

IASI: 

Susana  Moncayo 

789-3779 

Interior: 

William  L.  Kendig  (distribution) 
Office  of  Management 
Consulting 

343-2195 

Katherine  Harding,  Bureau  of 
Mines  (news  items) 

634-4770 

Telephone 

Justice: 

Roger  Kramer,  (INS  only) 

633-3059 

Labor: 

Joan  Hall  (distribution  only) 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

961-2001 

BLS: 

Henry  Lowenstern 

Anna  Hill 
(news  items) 

523-1327 

523-1661 

ETA: 

Burt  S.  Barnow,  Office  of 

Research  and  Development 

376-7335 

Frances  Wattenberg,  Office  of 
Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research 

376-5209 

Robert  Yerger,  Office  of 
Management  Information 

376-6456 

Transportation: 

James  L.  Duda 

426-0975 

Treasury: 

Ed  Hartman,  Printing  Procurement 
(distribution  only) 

566-5381 

John  Garmat  (news  items) 

566-2825 

IRS: 

Wendy  Alvey  (news  items) 

376-0211 

Consumer  Prod 
Safety  Com: 

Elaine  Soley-Smith 

492-6404 

Fed  Reserve: 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  R  &  S 

452-2871 

NASA: 

W.  A.  Greene 

755-8439 

NSF: 

Charles  E.  Falk,  Div.  of  Science 
Resources  Studies 

634-4634 

Elizabeth  Williams 

634-4622 

Office  of 
Personnel 
Management: 

Philip  Schneider 

632-6808 

USPS: 

Richard  E.  Deighton, 

Statistical  Analysis  Division 

245-4195 

VA: 

Robert  W.  Schultz,  Director  of 
Reports  and  Statistics  Service 

389-2423 
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